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CHAPTER XIII. 

The conduct of old Mrs. Bosworth made a 
profound impression in oar family. Nothing 
coaid have been more unfortunate for Mrs. 
Dennison. Mr. Lee, up to that time, had been 
so occupied with the genuine grief which had 
sprang out of his wife’s death, that he had 
evidently given little thought to the real con¬ 
dition of his household; but the grave look of 
disapproval which met Mrs. Dennison’s en¬ 
trance, when the dear old lady made her visit, 
was too decided for him or any one else to 
ignore. JeBBie’s ill-timed remarks had affected 
him but little, for, alas! he was prejudiced 
there; but the evident condemnation of this 
fine old lady had its effect. Mr. Lee began to 
understand that a guest in our house just then, 
not sanctioned by ties of blood, or even of old 
friendship, must have a strange appearance in 
the neighborhood. His own fine BenBe of pro¬ 
priety was disturbed, and this gave his inter¬ 
course with the lady, all the rest of that day, 
an air of constraint whioh Bhe was not alow 
to comprehend. She grew more quiet and 
thoughtful, all her fine spirits vanished, and, 
more than once, I caught her lifting her beau¬ 
tiful eyes to Mr, Lee’s with a sad, misty look 
of appeal, that would have touched the heart of 
a savage. It almost reached mine. 

This lasted all that day and evening. There 
was little conversation, hut the eloquence of 
that woman’s face was above all language. 

At night I went into Jessie’s room, as usual, 
not to talk, everything had become too painful 
for those little confidential chats that make a 
home so pleasant; hut Jessie was always sad 
now, and the Bight of young Bosworth had 
affected her greatly, in what way it was diffi¬ 
cult to determine; so I went to her room, know¬ 
ing that the presence of an old friend would be 
some comfort to her. As we sat together talk¬ 
ing in vague household affairs, Lottie knocked 
at the door and came in. 

“I don’t want you to be taken by surprise 
or anything,” she said, bluntly, “ but Mr. 
Lawrence will be hero to-morrow; and, before 
twenty-four hours, he will beg Miss Jessie’s 


pardon for slighting her, on his bended knees, 
and ask her to marry him right out.” 

Jessie started up, pole as death, her eyes 
flashed and her lips quivered. 

“Lottie!” 

The voico was low, but it mado the girl hold 
her breath. 

“Don’t let her get mad!” cried the strange 
creature, appealing to me; “I didn’t bring him, 
gracious knows. Mrs. Babylon has done it, 
that’s what you ought to know, and I’ve told 
it.” 

“But how did you find this out, Lottie?” I 
said, for Jessie had fallen back to her seat, 
and was shrouding her face with one hand in a 
dreary, thoughtful way. 

“I won’t tell you! If I did, some of your 
queer, old maidish notions would come in and 
I should catch it. Jest you take care of honor 
and dignity, and all that. I don’t pretend to 
no Buch nonsense; I know he’s coming, because 
Babylon sent for him; she’s ready to take claws 
off now that—oh, dear! oh, dear!” 

Here the strange girl flung herself down on 
the floor, and, burying her face, began to cry 
bitterly. 

I knew how Bhe would have finished that sen¬ 
tence but for Jessie’3 presence, and shrunk from 
drawing forth another word. At length Lottie 
lifted her wet face and Bhook the hair back from 
her eyes. 

“I’m a queer jewsharp, ain't I?” she said, 
with a giggle that broke up the sob in her 
throat; “but it’s true as the gospel. Mr. Law¬ 
rence is coming, and you mark if he don’t go 
through with that very performance, kneeling 
and all!” 

“Well, well! It was right to tell us, and 
Miss Jessie thanks you in her heart,” I said, 

raising the girl from her lowly position. “Now 
go to your room.” 

She arose, looked wistfully at Jessie an in¬ 
stant; then creeping to her side, knelt down os 
she had often done at the feet of Mrs. Lee, 
and, taking the hand whioh fell listlessly down, 
kissed it. 

Jessie started at the touch, and, gently 
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releasing the hand, laid it on the young girl’s 
hair. 

“I thank you,” she said, looking down to the , 
honest eyes into which great tears were crowd- j 
ing fast; “my mother loved you, and bo do I,” 

“I—I’m a trying to do my best and he a 
mother to you myself, now that she is dead 
and gone,” answered Lottie, with a look of 
honest affection beaming over her face. 

Jessie almost smiled; at which Lottie blushed 
like a child, and, starting to her feet, went away, 
closing the ‘door softly after her. 

“Can you believo this?” said Jessie, after sho 
was gone. 

“Yes,” I answered. “Whatever her sources 
of information may be, Lottie is always correct.” 

“And he will dare—at her request—by her 
Consent, perhaps—lie will dare!” 

She arose and walked the room, her dark 
dress sweeping the carpet like an imperial robe. 

I did not speak, anxiety kept me dumb. Was 
this a burst of anger that would pass away? 
When that man, with all his bewildering at¬ 
tractions, should stand before her—humble, im¬ 
ploring—how would it be? The hopes which 
had begun to dawn in my heart for young Bos- 
worth faltered, notwithstanding this queenly 
manifestation of her pride. 

••She has sent for him indeed!” burst from 
those curved lips; <* there is nothing humiliating 
in this, aunt Mattie. She invites gentlemen to 
my father’s house and allows them to approach 
me. Perhaps she has found out that half this 
property is mine now, and sent him word.” 

I started. This might be true. There cer¬ 
tainly was something inexplicable in this evi¬ 
dent understanding between Lawrence and our 
guest. 

“Well, let him come,” said Jessie, drawing a 
deep breath. “Let him come; I understand 
myself now.” 

“You will not aocept him then?” I inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Accept him!” she replied, with a calm smile, 
■which told how deep and settled her pride had 
become, far more clearly than the flashing eye 
and writhing lip that had startled me a moment 
before. “You need not fear that, my friend.” 

“And you do not love him?” 

“No, my friend, I do not love him; nor am 
I sure that he is worthy of respect.” 

I olasped my hands In thankfulness. Her 
words had lifted a painful weight from xny 
bosom. 

“Thank God!" I murmured. 

She looked at mo gratefully, and we parted 
for the night. 


•1 The next morning Mrs. Dennison kept up the 
5 subdued character of the previous night. Her 
eyes were heavy and full of troubled mist, her 
movements had lost their elasticity, and an 
air of touching depression had supplanted the 
graceful audacity of her usual manner. 

Mr. Leo was grave and silent; he once of 
\ twice glanced at our guest, with some anxiety 
j; in his look, hut made no comment on her 
jj changed appearance. 

5 After breakfast I went out for a walk. The 
\ morning was bright and cool, inviting me to a 
ij long ramble. But my health was not altogether 
\ restored, and anxiety made me listless; so I 
ij walked slowly across the face of the hill, came 
j out at the footpath on the ridge, and wandered 
S on till I came to the rock which terminated it. 

< I had been sitting on it a little while, gazing, 
| languidly down at the gleams of water that 
5 came up through the green hemlocks, some 
\ two hundred feet beneath me, when the sound- 
\ of voices from the grove disturbed me. 

\ I had a nervous dread of being Been by Mrs. 
i Dennison or her friends, and let myself down 
n from the rock on the face of the precipitous 
\ desoent: a perilous exploit; for a false step 
i might havo sent me headlong to the river be- 
5 low. I became sensible of the danger of my 
position after the first moment, and, clinging to 
! a young ash tree, pressed myself against the 
; leaning trunk of a hemlock and waited for the 
\ persons, whose voices I had heard, to pass, 
i Diroctly two persona camo winding down the 
j path, and stood upon the rock I had just left. 

S It was Mrs. Dennison and Lawrence, talking 
eagerly. The languor thr.t had marked her 
appearance at breakfast was gone. Sho was 
sharp and animated, spoke with earnestness, 
and seemed now pleading, now explaining. I 
caught a glimpse of his face. It was flushed 
with anger, not to say rage. 

“It is useless to upbraid me. I .loved you;, 
| it was death to give you up. At a distance it 
seemed easy enough; but when I saw. you to: 
gether, and marked something loo real In your 
devotion, it drove mo mad. I could not marry 
you myself, poverty-stricken wretches that we 
-are! but you cannot blame me if the trial of 
-giving you to another was beyond human 
: strength.” 

“But you were false. You told me that she 
-also was false—that she secretly encouraged 
j young Bosworth—that I was treacherously un- 
i dermining my own friend.” 

Lawrence spoke in a loud, angry voice. The 
j look which he bent on her was stormy with 
passion. 
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“Lawrence, this rage is useless. I did all 
that lay in my power to break up the work I 
had helped to do. For a time, poverty, any¬ 
thing seemed better than the possibility of see¬ 
ing you the husband of that proud girl. Then 
my own future was uncertain—now it is assured. 
Between them the father and daughter have un¬ 
bounded wealth. It is worth a great sacrifice— 
I make it. This is my first step, my first 
humiliation. It was false all that I told you. 
She did not love that young man, alio did love 
you. I fancied—and here the trouble arose— 
that you were beginning to love her, that it 
gave you no pain to change. This embittered 
me. I misrepresented her, told you that Bhe 
visited Bos worth’s sick-chamber from affection, 
Then I knew that it was only the persuasion of 
that troublesome old maid which sent her to the 
house. Now I take it all back. She is hearts 
tfhole save in love for you. She never cared 
for him in the least. It was you she loved.” 

I caught a second glimpse of his face as he 
toned it from her: a flash of triumph passed 
over it, breaking its frowns as lightning cleaves 
a thunder-cloud. My heart fell. Tho man 
evidently loved our Jessie. With his strength 
sad power of character, would she resist a 
passion that was evidently genuine? 

Mrs. Dennison looked at him sharply; but 
his face was dark enough under her glance, 
arid she went on, perhaps satisfied of his in¬ 
difference. 

“There is no time for hesitating, Lawrence. 
It will be impossible for me to keep my post here 
many days longer. The yonng lady scarcely en¬ 
dures me, the old maid turns to marble when I 
eater her preseuce, and there is .that imp of a 
girl crossing my path, at every turn. I must 
leave the house—and that within a few days— 
that is, unless you forgive me and find means of 
appeasing the young lady. That accomplished, 
and I shall be more necessary to the household 
than ever. Everything will be on velvet after 
that. 

“Are you so sure of the old gentleman then?” 
inquired Lawrence, with a half sneer. 

She smiled and gave her head a disdainful 
movement. 

: “Am I Bure of my life?” 

He turned upon her with a look of scornful 
approbation. 

“You are an extraordinary woman, widow.” 

“You have said as much, in a more compli¬ 
mentary fashion, before thiB,” she answered. 
r “Perhaps,” he answered, carelessly; “but 
we understand each other too well for fine 
speeches. Now, let us talk clearly. On your 


word of honor as a lady, all that you told me 
regarding Miss Lee before I took that rude de¬ 
parture was false?” 

“Yes; though you might use a softer word.” 

“And you believe Bhe loves me yet in spite 
of my ungentlemanly withdrawal?” 

“I am certain of it.” 

“You wish me to beg pardon and propose?” 

“Wish!” 

The woman locked her hands passionately 
and turned her pale face upon him. 

“Wish! You know I cannot wish it; but it 
is inevitable.” . - 

“In order to smooth your way with this 
grand old gentleman.” 

Tho woman shuddered visibly, and linked her 
hands once more till the blood flew back under 
the nlmond-Bhaped nails, leaving them white 
as pearls. 

“How indifferently you speak of a thing 
which drives me half-mad!” 

“Indifferently? No. You have made your 
arrangements, and do me the honor to include 
mine with them.” 

“You are angry with me—hurt that I can 
decide on this marriage.” 

“No, neither angry nor hurt on that point.” 

She looked at him imploringly. 

“Is this said in order to wound me?” 

“It is said because I feel it.” 

“And you do not care that I bind myBelf for 
life to this man?” 

“Care? Yes; why not?” 

“I have thought it all over hundreds of times, 
when we talked of marriage those lovely nights 
on the beach. It was a sweet dream, worthy of 
two young people in their teens. We forgot 
everything: the luxurious habits which had be¬ 
come second nature to us both, tho impossibility 
of making even love wild as ours suffice with 
everything else wanting. We were neither 
young enough nor foolish enough to carry that 
idea out.” 

“Or, even then, to entertain it seriously for 
a moment,” said Lawrence, coldly breaking in 
upon her. 

“Perhaps not,” she said, mournfully. “It 
was a dream, and as such we discussed it; but 
the wish—oh! that was strong with us both!” 

A cloud of disgustful feelings swept over the 
man’s face, such as fill a refined heart while re¬ 
viving Borne passion that has died out in con¬ 
tempt. 

“Well, we will not dwell upon these moon¬ 
light dreams, but the future.” 

“Which will, at least, give us to each other's 
society forever; which will secure between U3 
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one of the largest fortunes in the United States. X 
If ire cannot be all in oil to each other, every- j 
thing else m ccssary to happineas will be ours, j 
Then,” she added, with sinister thoughtfulness, j 
“people do not live forever, and in this country j 
divorces nro easily attained.” j 

Again that expression of disgust swept over j 
his face, but she was not looking at him; the 
thoughts in her mind were such as turn the 
eyes away from any human countenance. I j 
could read all this plainly in their two faces. j 

“Let us pass over these things,” ho said, j 
gravely regarding her. “You and I ought to 
know that human will seldom regulates events; 
let us try to act rightly and leave them with a 
higher power.” 

She looked at him in amazement an instant; 
then answered, with a self-sustained laugh, 

“Strong spirits make their own circum¬ 
stances!” 

“I know that is your opinion; but no matter, 
this Is no place for discussion. Onco again, let 
me understand. I am not disposed to criticise 
your motives for this—I will use the softer 
word—mystification; but now we must take 
dear ground. You again assure me that, in 
seeking Miss Lee, I shall not meet with a rebuff 
either from the lady or her father!” 

“I am sure of it.” 

“Then I will go at once. But how can I 
explain?” 

“Say that you were informed of her visit to 
Bosworth, and went off in a fit of jealousy.” 

“And if she asks of my informant?” 

“Say that you saw her with your own eyes.” 

“Don’t you think it would be as well to speak 
the truth for once?” said Lawrence, with o grave 
smile. 

“That is the truth; you saw her returning 
home.” 

Lawrence Bat down upon the rock, and, 
ooverlng his forehead with one hand, seemed 
to reflect. 

“You find this task an unpleasant one?” said 
the woman, touching his hand with her own. 

lie swept the hand across his forehead, scat¬ 
tering rich waves of hair over the temples. 

“It is very painful,” he Baid, bitterly; “but, 
thank heaven! the mischief was not of my own 
making. No matter; I will go now.” 

He turned to leave her. She grew pale and 
troubled. 

“Where shall I see you after it is over?” 

“Here, if you have the patience to wait.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will wait; it will 
not ho long. Oh, heavens! how littlo time it 
takes lo separate us forever and ever!” 


Ho did not hear this; but his footsteps were 
still heard among the leaves that had fallen 
along the footpath, and she followed his re¬ 
creating figure with eyes so full of anguish, 
that I could not help but pity her. 

When Lawrenoe could no longer bo Been 
through the trees, she sunk to the rock, folded 
both her hands over her knees, and fairly 
moaned with pain. There was no weeping; 
but dry sobs broke from her lips like gushes 
of lava from its crater. 

I remained etill crouching at the foot of the 
hemlock, and sheltered completely by one of its 
wing like branches. I was safe from detection, 
so steep was the descent that, without stepping 
lo the very verge, there was no chance that any 
person could discover me. I had no compunc¬ 
tion or question of honor to contend against. 
The contest going on in our household had be¬ 
come too serious for shrinking at anything that 
was not absolutely criminal in our defence. So 
bracing my foot against the ash, and sheltering 
my presenoo under the dusky hemlock, I too 
waited, determined not to move till that wretched 
woman left the ridgo. She was very restless, 
changing her position every moment, and start¬ 
ing up if the least sound reached her from the 
woods. As they wore on, she seemed to listen 
till the very breath upon her lips paused. The 
birds, that, as I have said before, wero very 
tame on the ground, made her restive with their 
singing. She hated them for tho sweet noise 
that prevented her hearing his footsteps. 

I Boftly took out my watch and counted the 
time. Ho had not been absent more than fifteen 
minutes, when she sprang up, clenching both 
hands as if about to strike Eome one, and began 
to prowl up and down the path like a leopardess 
searching for her cubs. Now and then her voice 
broke through the foliage, and I could sec her 
wringing her hands, or stamping her feet upon 
the dead leaves. 

At last a footstep sounded from the woods— 
a man’s Btep coming rapidly through the leaves. 
It had a hard sound, and I felt sure that the 
man was desperate. She evidently thought 
otherwise. Her arms fell helplessly down, and 
she crept back to the rock, white and still, but 
with her face turned away.as if she would not 
1 let him see how anxious she was. 
t He came up to the rock from the woods, 
[ crossed the footpath with a single stride, and 
I stood before her so stern, so bitterly incensed, 
* that she shrunk away from his first glance, and 
yet a flash of irresistible joy Bhot to the eyes 
j with which she eagerly questioned him. 

> “Well!”. 
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The lips from which this word fell were almost 
smiling. Nature was strong in the woman, and, 
spite of her selfishness, she exulted over the 
ruin of her own plans, 

“Well!” was the bitter response; “I have 
humiliated myself like a hound—proposed and 
am rejected.” 

The woman sprang toward him with both 
hands extended; but he stepped back, and she 
clasped them in an outgush of joy. 

“Then it is over—oh! how glad I am—this 
hour lias been such torture. What would a 
whole life bo? I should go mad. Let the pro¬ 
perty go—Bweep the whole thing aside! How 
many poor people in the world are happy! In 
poverty or out of it, you and I will be all in all 
to each other!” 

She was “pure womanly” then, notwithstand¬ 
ing her crafty nature and bad heart; there was 
something in her abandonment that made my 
blood thrill. 

But Lawrence Btepped back, and Mb face 
clouded with repulsion. 

She looked at him in amazement. 

“What is this? Can wounded vanity affect 
you so much?” 

“Wounded vanity, madam? Will you forever 
misunderstand me? How dare you consider mo 
as an accomplice in your odious designs? If I 
have passed them by in contemptuous silence, 
it was no sign that I approved or shared them.” 

Theso words were uttered with the force of 
terrible indignation. The woman to whom they 
were addressed stood confounded before tho 
speaker, whom she had evidently, up to that 
moment, believed to be her lover. 

“Lawrence—Lawrence! can this be real?” at 
last broke from her quivering lips. 

While speaking, Bhe laid her hand on his arm, 
but he pushed it off loathingly as if a reptile had 
been creeping over him. At this repulse, all the 
quccnline8s of her air fell away, and she seemed 
to shrink into a smaller person. The anguish 
so evident in her face Beemed to touch his 
compassion; his features cleared themselves of 
stormy passion and hardened like marble. He 
took one of her handB in a firm graBp, and ad¬ 
dressed her from that moment in a low, con¬ 
centrated voice, that thrilled through one aa 
nothing but true feeling can. 

“MrB. Dennison, this is the laBt time that you 
and I shall ever converse together.” 

The woman uttered a low cry, and seized his 
arm with her disengaged hand. He paused an 
instant, glanced calmly down at her hand, which 
dung trembling to his sleeve, and went on, 

“We met at a watering-place unknown to 


{eaoh other, people of tho world, adventurers 
| if you will, and between us sprang up one of 
[ those flirtations which are so far removed from 
[ genuine affection, that the two never exist to- 
; gether. We called it lovo—perhaps thought it 
j so—for a brief time; for I confess to a eenti- 
■ ment regarding you which no ordinary person 
could have inspired.” 

Tho woman lifted her eyes at his softened 
voice, and with an expression that must have 
gone to his soul; never in my life had I seen bo 
much gratitude in a glance. 

“But this was not love!” 

The white hand dropped away from his arm; 
ho grasped tho other tighter as if to impress his 
words more forcibly on her. 

“I never did love you, Mrs. Dennison. Such 
expressions which are admitted in society, with¬ 
out real meaning, I may have used, and you 
may have construed into deeper meaning than 
they possessed. I-” 

Mrs. Dennison lifted her two hands with im¬ 
patient deprecation. 

“Enough, enough!” she said; “more words 
are useless; I comprehend you.” 

“And hold me blameless, I trust?” 

“Blameless? Oh, yes!” There was a hitter 
sneer on her lips, and her eyes flashed fiercely. 

The sneer relieved him. There had been 
something of compassion, even of regret in his 
voice till then; but the curl of her lips drove 
all such feeling away. 

“At least,” he continued, promptly, “any 
blame that I might myself feel it just to assume, 
has been a thousand times overbalanced by the 
fraud of your conduct, regarding one of tho 
brightest and sweetest creatures that the sun 
ever shone upon.” 

The bitter sneer spread like venom all over 
the woman’s face, leaving it cold and white. 

“You Bpcak of Miss Lee?” 

Tho voice in which she uttered these words 
was fearfully concentrated, and her agitation 
kept her still as a serpent before it springs. 

“Yes, madam, I speak of the lady who once, 
at least, received me kindly; but who, yielding 
to your machinations, has just sent mo from 
her preserve forever, a rejected, desperate man, 
for I love her better than my own soul!” 

A faint sound, sharp as a cry, deep as a 
grave, broke from tho woman. Lawrence did 
not heed it, but turned away and left her, seem¬ 
ingly forgetful that it was a farewell. She fol¬ 
lowed him with her great, wild eyes, struggled 
with herself, and evidently strove to ory out; 
but her locked features refused to stir. Tho 
cold lips took a blue tinge, but gave no sound. 
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She stood liko Lot’B wife, with all the vitality 
stricken from her limbs, till his footsteps died 
among the leaves. Then she uttered a low cry, 
sprang forward to follow him, and fell prone 
across the footpath. 

I seized tbo lithe stem of the ash and lifted 
myself up tho bank, prompted by one irre¬ 
sistible impulse of humanity. Tho woman lay 
upon tho ground in a position so liko death 
that it frightened me. Her white face was half- 
hidden by the turf. Tho folds of an India shawl 
were entangled around her, like the broken 
wings of some great tropical bird; one hand 
was clenched deep in a fleece of wood-moss, 
•where its jewels flashed like rain-drops, 

I attempted to raise her face from the turf, 
but it fell bnok like lead from my hands; the 
oheek which rested for a moment on my arm 
was cold as snow. There was no life percepti- 
.ble; I looked around for water. A hundred 
feet below me it was rushing forward in abund¬ 
ance, but that was unattainable. The house 
was some distance, but there alone could I hope 
for succor. I detested that woman in tny soul; 
but some pure womanly feeling impelled me to 
keep her terrible condition a secret. X could 
not find it in my heart to expose her humilia¬ 
tion. So entering tho hall, unseen, I seized a 
pitcher of water that stood on the marble con¬ 
sole and hurried back, carrying it so unsteadily 
that tho ice-drops rained over my hands at every 
step.H^When I reached the rock, breathless with 
haste, tho woman was gone, and but for the 
crushed grass, and a handful of moss torn up 
by tho roots, there remained no proof of the 
scene I had just witnessed. 

Whore had she gone? Not to the house, I 
must havo seen her had she taken that direction. 
Surely she had not followed Lawrence! I step¬ 
ped to the rock, which gave me a view of tho 
footpath and tho precipitous river's bank. Sho 
was not in the woods, nor on«jtho lino of the 
ridge. Had she thrown hersolf down tho bank, 
and so perished in the river below? 

I seized the ash tree, and, supporting myself 
by it, leaned over, searching the depths with a 
trembling dread <5f what I might find. 

Half way down tho descent, X bow the gor¬ 
geous colors of a ahnwl shrouding some objeot 
crouched upon a point of rock that jutted out 
from tho bank, and fairly overhung the black 
waters fifty feet below. In my fright, the ash 
tree escaped my hold, and, starling back with 
a sharp recoil, made a great rustling among the 
leaves. Tho woman sprang up, lifted her white 
face toward mo, and for a moment stood poised 
over the water, with her garments fluttering in 


tho wind so violently that their very motion 
threatened to destroy her balance. 

I threw out my arms pleading with her to 
come back; but sh£ sprang forward into a heaTy 
covert of pine boughs that swept the descent, 
and disappeared. I waited some minutes, hop¬ 
ing that sho would appear again; but every- 
thing was still; and after lingering about the 
rock some time, I returned to the house. 

When I entered the hall, Mrs. Dennison was 
leaning over tho balustrade of the square bal¬ 
cony, gazing down upon the scenery of the Til* 
ley, to all appearance tranquil as a child. 

She looked around with a furtive movement 
of the head as I set the pitcher upon the con¬ 
sole, and then I saw that her face was Btill 
deathly pale. I said nothing to any one of 
what I had seen; it could have availed nothing, 
my report would only have met with denial and 
discredence. I felt sure of this and went to 
my room, there most earnestly praying God to 
direct me how to act. 

Mra. Dennison did not come down to dinner 
that afternoon, and Cora reported that she was 
suffering greatly in her room. Something was 
tho matter, tho dear lady had been crying for 
hours together as if her heart were broken. 

This was said in the presence of Mr. Lee, and 
I saw that he listened keenly. 

“Do you know any reason for this distress!” 
he inquired of the pretty mulatto. 

“No, sir; no reason in the world, without it 
is the high airs that old lady took with her. I 
was in tho hall, sir, and saw it; since then my 
lady has been crying half the time.” 

We were at the table when Cora came down 
with this account of her mistress. Mr. Lee 
poured out a glass of champagne and placed it 
on the silver tray, upon which Jessie was placing 
eomo delicacies from the dessert. “Aak your 
mistress to try and join us in tho drawing-room 
this evening,” he said, kindly; “solitude will 
only depress her.” 

Cora bowed and went away; but returned 
directly with a message from Mrs. Dennison. 
She had a severe headache, and was afraid 
that it would be impossible for her to meet the 
family that evening. To-morrow she trusted to 
bo better. 

Poor woman! she was true for once; though 
even her real illness was afterward turned to 
account. 

After dinner, I found myself alone with Jes¬ 
sie. She had been a little excited after Law¬ 
rence left; but as the day wore on her self poise 
returned, and a sweet gravity settled upon her. 
As I sat by the window she left the piano, from 
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which a plaintive air had been stealing, and * I pressed the hand which grasped mine, and, 
came to my Bide. dreading the question that spoke from his face, 

“Aunt Mattie,” she said, in her sweet, trust- I; told him to go in, that Jessie was in the draw- 


fulway, “I have something to tell you. Mr. 
Lawrence haa been here.” 

I did not express any knowledge of the fact, 
but looked at her, waiting for more. A faint 
flush rose to her cheek; bat her eyeB looked 
clearly into mine. 

“You-know what he came for?” 

“I suppose so, Jessie; and that he went away 

disappointed.” 

“I think he loved me, aunt Mattie.” 

“And you?” I questioned, anxiously. 

She shook her head and smiled wistfully. 

“You remember the violets we took from the 
spring down in the meadow yonder? How fresh 
and hardy they looked! But we tore them up 
too roughly, and they never would take root 
again! They were young plants, you said, and 
hard usage withered them. The violetB are all 
uprooted and dead here.” 

She pressed one hand to her heart, and, 
stooping down, kissed mo to hide the sadness 
that had crept into her eyes. 

“And you do not regret it?” I whispered, 
drawing her close to me. 

“As I regretted the death of our violets with 
a little sadness for tho perfume that is gone.” 
“And it is decided!” 

“Nothing can change me. His intimacy with 
that woman, which gave her influence enough 
to poison his mind with thoughts thnt should 
never enter the heart of a true man, was reason 
enough if love ever reasoned; but his power is 
gone from here. I could never live with a man 
who had once been, even partially, controlled 
by a woman like that.” 

“Did you give him this reason?” 

“As I have given it now.” 

“And he considers it as final?” 

“Undoubtedly. X am glad he came—glad 
that he has spoken; for it sets me free—heart 
ind soul.” 


iug-room—and alone. 

He listened for a moment to tho music which 
came stealing through the windows, holding his 
breath in sweet suspense; then he lifted my 
hand to his lips and went into tho house. The 
roses were bright on Jessie’s cheek when I 
entered tho drawing-room an hour after, and, 
sfor one night, we had something like a dream 
of happiness in that gloomy dwelling. 

The next day Mrs. Dennison kept her word, 
and came out from her solitude. She must 
| have suffered terribly; for I have never seen a 
| face so altered. All her bloom was gone in one 
I night; her eyes had grown larger and dark 
j with hidden anguish. Both Jessie and Mr. Lee 
i were struck visibly by the change. 

We wero all in tho library when she camo in, 
grave, Bad, and with that look of deep sorrow 
in her face. Mr. Lee was greatly disturbed and 
went forward to meet her, inquiring anxiously 
about her health. The woman let her hand rest 
in his clasp a moment, and then drew it away 
with a sorrowful glance from beneath her 
drooping lashes. Advancing up the room, 
she leaned one hand on a table for support, 
trembling visibly from agitation or weakness. 

“Mr. Lee!” 

The voice faltered with his name, and once 
more she lifted those mournful eyes-tCFpwl 

“Arc you ill, or has some trouble come upon 
you?” inquired Mr. Lee, greatly agitated. 

“Yes, I am ill, and in deep trouble,” she 
answered. “Oh! Mr. Lee, let me beseech you 
to protect my good name from tho enemies that 
have assailed it!” 

“Your good name, my dear madam? Who 
would dare say a word against any one sheltered 
under my roof?” 

“I do not know—the whole thing bewilders 
me; but some great wrong has been done—some 
cruel slander said, or l should not be called 


I kissed her fervently, thanking God for this upon to endure such insults as met mo from 
great deliverance. that proud old lady—should not bo outraged 


That very evening young Bosworth came to 
the house, looking almost well, and so animated. 
It was not quite dark, and he saw me walking 
on tho terrace; for I had need of air and soli¬ 
tude. ne took my hand with the old cordiality, 
and would not let it go. 

“Lawrence has been at our house,” he said. 
“You know what has happened. She rejected 
him—Bhe does not love him. This he told mo 
with his own lips. It was generous; but he is 
a noble fellow. I could not but pity him.” 


by letters like this!” 

She took a letter from her pocket and gave it 
to Mr. Lee, watching him as he read it. 

Tho letter was a brief one; but Mr. Lee was 
a long time in reading it. His eyes went back 
upon every line, and the firo burned hotly in 
them when he camo to the end. There was 
something very startling in tho changes of his 
face as he glanced from tho paper to Jessie and 
from her to me. Never have I seen a look so 
! terribly stern. 
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‘‘Where did you get this letter?” he inquired, 
oruBhing the paper in hi3 hand. 

“It came to me by the mail, you -will see by 
the post-mark,” was the reply. 

He glanced at the post-mark, whioh was that 
of the nearest town; then, striding up to his 
daughter, held the open letter before her eyes. 
Jessie looked at it in a bewildered way till her 
features settled into a look of astonishment. 

“Is this your writing, Miss Lee?” 

“No,” flhe answered, but in a flattering way. 
“No, no; I never wrote that!” 

She had road a portion of the letter, ‘when 
this empliatio denial broke from her lips. 

“And yet a disinterested person would swear 
that it was your hand-writing, Jessie Lee.” 

The color flashed into Jessie’s cheek; but she 
constrained herself, answering calmly, 

“I did not write it, father.” 

Mr. Lee searched her through and through 
with his Btern glances; then, coldly taking the 
letter from her hand, he held it toward me. 

“Say, madam, you should be acquainted with 
that young lady’s hand-writing; is this hers?” 

I took the letter and read it. The hand¬ 
writing was certainly like JcsBie’s, but with an 
attempt at disguise. The contents convinced 
me that she never wrote it. They ran thus: 

“Madam —You have wrought mischief enough 
In the family of an honorable man to be content 
Tritho* W nging disgrace upon your own name. 
It snoura be enough that you have broken the 
life of as good a woman as ever lived—that you 
have alienated a father from his only child, and 
separated Mr. Leo from his best friends. If you 
have still any regard for your own reputation, 
or for the welfare of thoso who have never 
wronged you, leave hia house. a friend.” 

“No,” I answered, “Jessie did not write this; 
the thing is impossible!” 

“I make no charges—heaven forbid!” Baid 
Mrs. Dennison; “but it is enough that a letter 
like that could have been written to me whilo 
under your roof, sir. Self-respect forbids thnt 
I should remain hero another day. I have sent 
to the town for a carriage.” 

“You cannot intend it!” exclaimed Mr. Lee. 
“Not till this thing baa been thoroughly ex¬ 
plained and atoned for must you leave a house 
that has been honored by your presence. Jessie 
Lee, have you nothing to say?” 

“Father, what can I say?” 

“Nothing, my dear Miss Lee; I ask nothing, 
and accuso no one further than is necessary to 
my own exculpation,” enid Mrs. Dennison, in 
a grieved voice. “But I have been oruelly 


assailed. One word more, Mr. Lee, and I am 
ready to go. Forgive me if I speak on a sub¬ 
ject painful to us all; but the death of your 
wife has been alluded to in that infamous 
paper—alluded to in connection with myself. 
When Mrs. Lee was taken ill, she had in her 
hand a letter, which only left her hold in the 
last moment. It was open. You may remember 
I picked it up from the floor, folded it, and gave 
it into your own hands. Of course I did not 
read the letter, and am, to this day, ignorant 
of its contents; but I did glance at the hand¬ 
writing, and it was like this.” 

I felt myself growing cold; the faces before 
me swam in mist. Had not Lottie said that the 
envelop was directed in Jessie’s hand-writing? 
Had I not myself recognized the fact? 

Mrs. Dennison spoke again, 

“Another thing has haunted mo since that 
mournful day. As I bent over the dying angel, 
she whispered three words in my car; they were: 
‘Read the letter.’ Sir, there is a connection 
between this and the letter which your wife held 
in her grasp when she died. I entreat, nay, I de¬ 
mand that you tell me what the connection ia.’» 

“The letter!” said Mr. Leo, with a start. 
“SUo did hold a paper, and you gave it to me, 
I remember. It is here; I had no heart to read 
it.” Thrusting a hand beneath his vest, he 
drew forth a Bmall pocket-book, and took from 
it tho paper which I remembered so well. It 
was crushed and had been hastily folded; but 
even from the distance I could see that the 
hand-writing was that of tho note I had just 
read. 

In Mr. Lee’s eyes alone you saw the agony of 
astonishment that possessed him. At last he 
turned his gaze from tho letter and fixed it on 
Jessie. She was greatly disturbed—the very 
sight of tho paper in her father’s hand was 
enough for this; but she met her father’s glanco 
with this look alone. There was neither terror 
nor surprise in it: simply deep sorrow, such as 
springs from a renewal of painful memories. 

He walked toward her with the paper in his 
hand, touched it with his finger, and tried to 
speak, but could not—the anguish that locked 
his features chained his voice also. Jessie was 
frightened and sprang up. 

“Father, father! what is tho matter! 'What 
have I done?” 

He laid his hnnd heavily on the paper, and 
bent his white face toward her. 

“Girl! Jessie Lee, you have slandered the 
father that loved you better than his own life. 
You have killed your mother!” 

(to be concluded.) 
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CROMWELL'S CLOCK. 

BY 3 . BEB.GEANT MEADE. 


Have you ever been in Philadelphia, dear 
reader, on a hot July day? Whew! Talk of the 
burning sands of Africa; I don’t believe they 
can begin to compare in caloric intensity to the 
icorching bricks of the Quaker City. I perspire 
at the very thought of it. How old Sol doe3 
pour down his rays on our red-brick town; tho 
houses get like perfect ovens. 

But you may very naturally ask what Oliver 
Cromwell, or his clock, or anything elso apper¬ 
taining to that respectable individual, has to do 
with Philadelphia, or a hot day. I will tell you. 

If you want to find a cool, comfortable place, 
on one of these intensely warm days, fly to the 
Library, in Fifth street. I do not know why it 
is, but it iB very certain that the old Library is 
the coolest place in the city. Often have I gone 
there and seated myself in a sequestered nook, 
feeling thankful that I had such a sanctuary to 
retreat to. 

It was on a very hot afternoon, last summer, 
that I sauntered into tho Library, and, feeling 
utterly exhausted, dropped into a chair nlong- 
lide the old clock, which you see on your right 
as you enter the building. This clock is said 
once to have been in the possession of the great 
Protector. So tho story runs, and I believe im¬ 
plicitly in it. I like to think that, onco upon a 
time, Oliver gazed on its quaint-looking face 
and, maybe, wound up the queer old piece of 
furniture himself. 

Aa I sat down, tho hands of the clock pointed 
to ten minutes of seven. Tho Library wa3 very 
quiet, and I had not been sitting there more 
than three or four minutes beforo I began to 
get dozy—nod, nod, nod—going, going—gone. 
Past asleep. Suddenly I awoke. What place 
is this I am in? A low, damp dungeon. How 
in the world did I get here? Had “the Black 
Maria” drawn up before the door, just after I 
had gone to sleep, and had a couple of “the 
Reserve Corps” conveyed me in it to Moyamen- 
»ingPrison? I ransacked my brain to discover 
if I could remember having committed any 
thefts lately. No, my conduct had been unim¬ 
peachable, and my character irreproachable. I 
have not been casing old gentlemen of their 
tickers that I know of. Then how did I get 
here? I attempted to get out, but found I was 
Vol. XXXIX.—10 


chained to tho floor. I could not make this all 
out, and was just about scratching my head in 
my perplexity (why, where on earth did I get 
these long, beautiful, brown ringlets? I used to 
havo that sort of hair, which caused my friends 
and relatives to give mo the flattering appella¬ 
tion of “tow-head,” and) good heavens! my 
moustache, which for months I have been watch¬ 
ing in the mirror, and which, beforo I went to 
sleep, consisted of, at the widest margin, ten 
hairs, has grown up into a most luxuriant ono 
with fine, curling cuds! My peg-tops, too, have 
gone, and, in their place, I behold a pair of 
trunk-breeches and high riding-boots. . My 
waistcoat has changed into a doublet, and my 
coat into a cloak. My “all-rounder” collar has 
enlarged itself into “a Byronic.” Why—gra¬ 
cious goodness! I must be a cavnlifr! 

Has the good fairy of the Christmas panto- 

mimo paid Philadelphia a visit ovit of season 
and created all these changes? I was abso¬ 
lutely expecting to see her appear on a flaming 
wheel of gold, and to hear the clown cry out, 
“Hero wo are, all in a lump,” when my cogita¬ 
tions were broken short, by the sound of foot¬ 
steps. They stopped, it seemed to me, outside 
my dungeon. There was a sharp sound as of a 
key turning in its lock, then a large bolt was 
withdrawn, tho heavy door of my prison turned 
on its creaking hinges, and three men entered 
tho cell. They were equipped in steel caps and 
cuirasses, and carried halberds. One of them, 
who appeared to bo tho leader, walked up to 
me, and, taking a key out of the bunch hanging 
from his belt, unfastened the padlock of my 
chains and raised me up. Having done this, ho 
beckoned me to follow him, and I left the cell 
guarded, on, both hands, by a halberdier. We 
traversed a long passage, ascended a high flight 
of stone steps, and entered a room wliero a sen¬ 
tinel, armed with an arquebus, was standing 
like a statue. 

My conductor whispered a few words into tho 
sentinel's ear, and then, lifting a curtain which 
masked tho entrance to another chamber, 
ushered me, still guarded by the halberdiers, 
into tho presence of—Oliver Cromwell. 

Yes, there ho sat in a big arm-chair, resting 
ono hand on a heavy oak table, and grasping in 
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the other a roll of parchment. Immediately^ 
behind the table stood my dear old friend, the 
clock, which aeemod to look on mo with a pite¬ 
ous face. I own to being somewhat frightened, 
at first, when I found myself face to face with 
the stern Protector; but I immediately banished| 
this fear and put on a proud, defiant look, which, ^ 
I tbought,*was the way a staunch loyalist should^ 
appear under such circumstances. 

Cromwell’s browa contracted when I was-* 
brought into tho room, and, in a stern voice, I; 
he addressed me: \ 

“Sir Everard Pevenhill,” said he, (I hero jj 
thought what a pretty name I had; it sounded? 
so much better than the ono I boro in the nine- \ 
teonth century,) “Sir Everard Pevcnhill, thou 5 
art attainted of high treason and must Buffer | 
punishment accordingly. ‘Tho God of Israel 
is Ho that giveth strength and power unto His 
people . 1 ‘There shall go a firo before Him, and 
burn up His enemies on every sido.’ Hast thou 
ought to say concerning thyself, before thou 
meetest thy death?” 

Now, singularly enough, although I never lost 
my nineteenth century, young America identity, 
an uncon triable impulse appeared to force me 
to answer this harsh reception in the following ^ 
words: 


“ Naught but that lam content to die in a cau«« 
r which has been hallowed by tho martyrdom of 
^my sainted master, King Charles.” * 

“Blaspheme not, young man,” cried Crom¬ 
well, angrily, “thy doom is sealed. I hold thy 
death warrant in my hand!” 

He rapped the roll of parchment on the table 
as he said these words. 

“I am prepared to meet my fate,” my aUfr 
ego very coolly responded. 

Cromwell roso from his chair, and, pointing to 
the clock, said, “The executioner awaits thee. 
When that clock strikes tho hour of seven/' (it 
promised to do so in five minutes,) “thoushah 
die.” Then, turning to my guard, he cried, 
“Away with the traitor!” 

One of tho hnlberdiera laid his mailed hand 
heavily on my shoulder and exclaimed, “Come, 

Mr.-, it is limo for the Library to bo closed 

for the night!” 

I awoke. Instead of stern old Oliver, I beheld 
the smiling and good-natured countenance of 
tho obliging assistant librarian. I congratu¬ 
lated myself on having escaped the block and 
axe, and, rubbing my eyes, got up and left the 
building. Just as I was descending the steps, 
my friend, the clock, struck seven. 
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DR. BOLTWOOD’S OFFER. 

BY 0 A BO LINE 8. WQITUAB8 Q. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Good-hobning, father!” 

Old Mr. Luyster kept on reading his news¬ 
paper, and mado no reply. 

"Igaid, ‘Good-morning.’ ” 

“Well, you haven’t been out of town, I sup¬ 
pose, since yesterday?” 

“Indeed I have,” laughed Lettie, never at loss 
fora good-natured evasion, “I have traveled 
Into the land of sleep and dreams.” 

“Sleep and dreams!” contemptuously. 

8o Lettie wandered into tho adjoining parlor, 
divided from this by folding-doors, and paused 
before a large engraving of Raphael's “Trans¬ 
figuration.” Raphael might have painted her, 
u she stood with hands folded in awe, and face 
tglovrwith pleasure; a creaturo made of flame 
»nd flowers, full of gentleness and purity, full of 
ipirit and courage. 

Heavy hands fell at length on Lettie’s shoul¬ 
der?, and an unexpected salute brought.tho color 
lo her cheeks. “A penny for your thoughts, 
Let,” 

“Is it you, cousin Sam? Good-morning!” 
“That ia not telling your thought.” 

“Beg your pardon—it is; I ‘thought’ you 
were civil;” hut her smiling eyes softened the 
whiloas bIio added, “Does no ones in this house 
**7 good-morning?” 

“he’er an one. It isn’t our way. Cannot we 
hie for granted that we have each other’s good 
Wishes?” 

“Oh I but it’s a pleasure to begin the day with 
l smile and a civil word: do not you think so?” 

“Too much humbug of that kind, Let. Wo 
ffiost show our friendship by deeds not words;” 
sod Dr. Coltwood looked at the engraving with 
luiet satisfaction. “What were you thinking 
of ao intently when I came in?” 

‘The divineness of this picture. I had alto¬ 
gether forgotten that it was only a bit of paper, 
dreamed I was looking through a ‘window 
111 the wall which opened out toward heaven.” 

itn laughed derisively, but with pleasuro in 
« ace; tho engraving was his, and had been 
fame and hang in secret anticipation of Let- 
t«e return. He did not, however, confess to 
j,rt, ^ DC88 ‘ ^ ^ aa n °t his way. 

» 8amI” and phe did not, know that Bhe 
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laid her little hand on tho arm of tho rough, 
young giant beside her, .“isn’t it wonderful that 
; a few lines and curves like these can fill us 
5 with such unspeakable delight?—can give such 
satisfaction and suggestion, and put a now heart 
in us, and lift up all our being as if with im¬ 
mortal wings? This is so unlike tho pictures in 
uncle William’s parlor, with their heavy gilded 
frames, and their nice fitting into the panels; 
they are only stylish furniture.” 

“And this?” 

“You know very well,” and, turning her faco 
toward him, Lettie saw how Sam was watching 
her with his deep eyes. “It is beauty, teaching, 
inspiration, courage, faith, everything super¬ 
human and divine!” 

“Then you are glad to bo home?” 

“Ye— ds.” 

“Cordial, upon my word!” 

“Perhaps I am a little homesick, but it will 
pass. Don’t laugh: and I may own that at uncle’s 
they are very polite, and very gracious and ten¬ 
der to each other, and to me; I miss already,, 
hero, those gentle amenities of every day life.” 

“You are weak, Lettie.” 

“Am I, sir doctor? and yet I left uncle’s^ 
home and came hither voluntarily, and against, 
their wishes, as you know.” 

“You couldn’t have expected to find court 
etiquette in this house.” 

“No, cousin, but I knew you led earnest,, 
useful lives. I was heartily tired of being a 
fine lady, and preferred coming homo to help- 
lighten the cares of my nearer kindred.” 

“And teach them etiquette, I suppose?” 

“Teach them to let the light shino which is-- 
in their good hearts: I would gladly do this. 
How can I?” 

“Don’t ask me. * have no faith in making- 
broad one’s phylacteries.” 

“You would have, could you guess bow tho- 
want of these phylaoteries of kindness strikes a. 
Btranger.” 

“For instance?” 

“When I reached Boston, yesterday, at dark,, 
and stepped out into the great chill, smoky 
station, I felt it was almost rudeness that no- 
one had come to meet me.” 

“You are weak, Lettie; or do you need 
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valerian? Pray, did not the cabman find Tre- \ 
mont street easily enough?” 

“ Yes; but that wasn’t finding me a cordial wel- j 
come after I had been absent sixteen months.” 

“And then how you must have been disgusted 
to find no Wilton carpets, oil paintings, damask 
sofas, and nioknackB generally —poor little Let- 
tie!” 

“You provoke mo to own that I was disap¬ 
pointed; you remember uncle’s house, now look 
about this room!” 

“I thought you disliked finery.” 

“IIusli! father will hear! I like good taste 
and an air of comfort. See those six vases on ; 
.the mantle-shelf, three even pairs; then that 
.old colored engraving of Jacob and his Chil- ! 
dren, it never looked so yellow before; and i 
that dolorous Art-Union picture of Signing tho : 
Death-Warrant; and that closed window-blind, j 
•all cobwebby in tho corner; and these plants, ; 
•that look as if they had frozon once a week, all 
winter long.” 

“The arbutalon doesn’t.” 

“You know among all flowers, I dislike nrbu- 
talons worst. Look at it, so tall the head betuls 
.against tho ceiling; a Bpindling maple-trco hung 
with bits of beefsteak.” 

Sam laughed. “Give your mother that de¬ 
scription: the arbutalon is her pride and joy.” 

“So much tho worse for mo since I must hide 
.my disgust. Now keep my counsel, Sam, for 
I’ve only confessed because you are not one of 
the family, and are not responsible for these 
»things I mean to change.” 

“Thero it is, fashionable hypocrisy and po¬ 
liteness! But come. Let, breakfast is ready.” 

CHAPTER II. 

Witii nn unnecessary rattling of chairs and 
• dishes, as it seemed to Lettie, the family seated 
themselves at table. It was a bountiful repast, 
but tho tablo-cloth was not smooth; tho dishes 
:wero set awry; tho silver needed polishing. 
Each ono helped himself with littlo regard to 
his neighbor: and she missed tho attentive 
-.waiter at her uncle’s table. 

There were Ben, Ned, and Freddy, eating as 
for a wager; there was Sallie, tho younger, who 
pouted becauao sho had no appetite, and Mary, 
the elder sister, and heiress, who sat next 
cousin Sam, and upon whom cousin Sam smiled, 
with a design, tho family thought. Thero was 
pnpa, a little petulant that his meat had cooled 
while he carved for tho rest; and Mrs. Luyster, 
pale and anxious, pouring coffee, hushing dis¬ 
putes, and apologising. - . 


“Won’t you hand mo tho salt?” said lien, tfcc 
eldest boy—tho first word ho had deigaed to 
address to his sister. 

“Certainly, Bonny; and will you hand me 
the bread, please?” 

“No bread plcaso li^ro!” And Benny Kent 
on eating. 

“Well, brother, pleaso hand me the bread, 
then.” 

“ I’m no more your well brother than Ned is ” 
And still Ben went on eating. 

“Benjamin! aren’t you ashamed? Possjooi 
sister the bread.” 

This command from tho mother sent tliebreid 
plato toward Lottie's side of the table, with & 
shove that upset pepper-box and salt, and veil* 
nigh upset Lottie’s equanimity. “Better a din¬ 
ner of herbs,” sho thought, in bitterness c-f 
spirit; “ I forgot they were such young healbec*; 
but I can bear it, and, perhaps, tame them.” 

Wholly unconscious of what was occurrinf, 
or loo accustomed to such sceneB for giring 
| them a thought, tho young doctor looked, bj 
; chance, toward his cousin. 

: “Why, Lettie, you are eating no brcatfuL 
! What’s tho matter?—homesick?” His words 
; wero daggers; and, reader, though yon be 
I formed of less gentle stuff, do not call Lettie 
! weak. “Is thero anything this way that you'd 
•like?” 

5 “Yes, thank you; tho buckwheat cakes.” 

5 “There are no cakes here, there's only one. 
t Tho family spell was upon him; but ho lifted lie 
| plate, and Lettie responded, smiling, 

^ “I meant the two halves of this one.” 

i; “Have some water?” asked a voice at Lettie s 
S elbow. 


“Thank you.” 

The three boys dropped their knive3 an 
laughed outright. 

“It’s Kate.” 

“ I know it. Why should not Kate be thanW 
as well as my brother Ben?” 

“I don’t want your thanks.” 

“Ben! hold your tongue!” from papa. 

“Really, Lettie, tho boys do not usually be¬ 
have in this manner,” said Mrs. Luyster, but i 
was not many moments ero she was mote 


apologize again. , 

And so the breakfast began and proceeded 


And this was home . 


\ CHAPTER HI. 

5 Lettie Luysteh was not a girl to sit & , 
| pine over the. inevitable, nor submit too ■ 
% “ways,” when she knew they were ^ 
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Breakfast over, sho assumed her mother’s usual ^ 
iask of washing the cups, and, bribing Freddy \ 
to go to the apothecary’s for same silver-soap, ^ 
poured and polished till the spoons and forks % 
shone resplendently. i 

"What are you doing, Letilia?” her father \ 
ufced, as ho bustled through the room. “'What’s ^ 
that? Some kind of poisonous acid in it, I’ll ^ 
bo bound! And have not you sense enough % 
to kpow it must wear out silver to scrub it 4 
often?" 4 

»I wonder if .it wears out one’s temper, or J 
only toughens it, to live with angels so disguised \ 
u you?” was Lettio’s wicked thought as Blie j 
nibbed on. ^ 

Then the parlor blind was dusted and opened, s 
not soon to close again; and lour of the six $ 
vases were taken away from the mantle, and, to j 
hettio’s wonder, her mother said, \ 

"I have not forgotten how you dislike arbu- j 

Ulons; this shall be moved to-morrow to the \ 
epper hall.” I 

"Let us have it moved now!” And Lettie ; 
flew tc the kitchen for Kale. “And take all: 
the others, Kate, while you are about it.” So < 
the withered herbs went. * ; 

"Oh! but Jacob and his Children!” That be- j 
longed to Mary, the heiress, and had hung here j 
for time immemorial. A bright thought struck I 
Lettie. Repairing to a room which the sisters j 
occupied together, she drew from behind her ; 
trunk a large portfolio. ! 

"What in the world is Ibat?” asked sister 
Mary. 

"A collection of engravings which uncle gave 
me. We will look them over, some time. There 
is one of Peter the Great, that is over so much 
like cousin Sam.” 

"Let us look them over now.” And as Lettie 
unfastened the strap, Mary glanced in her face 
a little nervously. Why should she notice re¬ 
semblances to cousin Sam ? 

“It is his living image. It might have been 
drawn for him!” the heiress exclaimed, in de¬ 
light. 

“You aro welcome to the engraving, if you 
care for it enough to buy a frame.” 

Ah! wicked Lettie! to work upon her weak¬ 
ness! 

"They cost so much, sister. You remember 
I paid seven dollars for the frame to Jacob and 
his Children.” 

“Let us unframe that for awhile, and place 
Peter in its Blend.” 

“Unframo Jacob! Why, only last week nunt 
Merry s dog barked at that picture, it was so 
kkc life,” ........ 


Lettie did not blame the dog, but said meekly, 
as she replaced thtf engraving, 

“I only supposed you’d like a variety; and 
then it would please Sam.” 

“I wonder if ho would recognize the like¬ 
ness?” So Mary yielded, and Jacob never hung 
upon tho Luyster’s walls again; and, to the 
heiress’ delight, aunt Merry’s dog barked at 
Peter, the next time ho came, just as violently 
as he had at the patriarch. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“Ah! couBin. Sam!” said Lettie, as at noon 
the young physician bustled hurriedly through 
the hall, and threw open the parlor door. 

“You here, Lettie? Is dinner ready?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure.” 

“Mary would know.” 

“Then I should think you would ask her.” 
“What’s tho matter? You aro very cross— 
homesick still?” 

“No, Sam; only a little tired.” 

“Tired! You should have driven twenty 
miles, stopped at a dozen or two of houses, 
puzzled out means to Boothe a full score of 
whimsical women.” 

“And one cross one!” 

“I shall take her in hand next. What is tho 
dear pet tired with?” 

“Why, Dr. Boltwood, is the word dear in your 
vocabulary?” 

Lettie was thoroughly amused. 

“For purposes of ridicule!” But that deep 
look came for a second in his eyes. 

“Please your majesty, I have been reform¬ 
ing these parlors from barbarism into semi¬ 
civilization. Raphael deserved better surround¬ 
ings.” 

Those last words checked tho sneer which 
rose to his lips. Ah! cousin Sam, with your 
great mace of argument and dogmatism, beware 
of Lettie’s sharp-edged scimitar of tact! 

“It is lighter hero. Where are the mantle 
vases gone?” 

“I put four in the other parlor. I do not like 
\ to see all tho ornaments of the house crowded 
I into one room, and the rest bare; ns if it were 
\ merely for display and not enjoyment.” 

\' “You aro right, Lettie!” in a tone as if 
\ he kept tho seal of the books of right and 
i wrong. 

\ She followed up her advantage quickly. 

^ “What beautiful shapes those.antique vases 
i have! I am charmed with them. Where were 
s they purchased, I Wonder?” 

I “At the Crystal Palace, in New York. I 
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admire them, though Mary differs. She says 
they are too much like red flowor-potB.” 

"Only ia the texture, and finer at that. But 
are they yours, cousin Sam?—then X am so 
glad!” 

The doctor was taken by surprise, confused, 
and yet aroused to opposition. Had this little, 
penniless cousin flown to the conclusion that 
she oonld appropriate him—Dr. Boltwood— 
•with twenty thousand dollars left by his graud- 
mother, and, and—— 

“Because you are good-natured, and will let 
me try an experiment with them.” 

“Yes, I don’t care.” How tumbled down 
his castle in tho air l 

“I will sketch them all over with antique 
dovices, with eagle-headed gods, and wreaths 
of lotus, and fill tho spaces with ivory-black. 
You’ll think your vases have stood in tho 
palaces of Pharaoh, and will thank mo on your 
knees. But, since you are so kind, I will go 
and hurry Kate about tho dinner.” 

Somehow tho room appeared colder to Dr. 
Boltwood as Lottie vanished. He drew near 
tho hearth, where a bountiful wood firo blazed. 
Who kindled it, ho wondered. There had been 
no wood fires since Lettie went henco, ft year 
and a half ago. He looked about tho expen¬ 
sively, but Btiffly furnished room. Each object 
seemed to have lost a little of its weight, and 


CHAPTER V. 

Lettib’ 8 labors had their compensation. Pir- 
tial if not full success, and faint if not cordUl 
sympathy, cheered her heart every day. Papj 
liked to read his papers before the bright wood 
firo, and cousin Sam to sit there when he hurried 
homo, tired and cold, at night. Mrs, Luj*t», 
every morning, rejoiced i:a tho shining silver, 
and sister Mary in the more decorous deport, 
menfc of the boys, among whom Lettie had be- 
come a favorite. Now and then a “Thankyon,” 
or. “Good-morning,” might be heard in the 
house, but spoken as if with shame, and jd- 
dressed only to horsolf. 

But there were better compensations than 
theso mere surface changes of her own working. 
There were tho large and constantly replenished 
library, the earnest plans for benevolence or 
improvement, tho visits of sensible men and 
women, tho table strewn daily with papers and 
magazines, the newest and the best, and not 
that Lettie had come, with prints, photograph*, 
and natural curiosities. All these she had 
missed and bewailed amid tho satin and rose¬ 
wood splendors of her uncle's mansion. 

And still, still Lettie was a rose among net¬ 
tles ; and of all who should discern the fact, Dr. 
Boltwood was the man, and half-resolved to 
resouo her. 

Yet it had so long been understood (hat the 


gained a curve or two, and a homo-like glow. 
He wished tho heiress wero more like this littlo 

Letcio. 

“There, I have caught you, old gentleman!” 
said a voice. “I’ve watched, whilo you sat en¬ 
tranced, and I could seo in your eyes, mouth, 
forehead, in your very whiskers, that you wero 
oharmed with all my improvements.” 

“Charmed! But how sho desires to please 
me!” thought Dr. Boltwood. 

“Confess now. Doesn’t the room look 
better?” 

“Did I deny it?” 

“As fully as you could without speaking an 
untruth.” 

“Tho room looks very well, yon littlo goose; 
yos, looks better, a great deal bettor, than ovor 
before. But don’t expect mo to lavish compli¬ 
ments, Lettie; for it is not my way.” 

“Thanks for your gracious concession; and 
there is the dinner-belL Let us go.” 

“Go first.” 

“I’d rather not. You put your arm about 
me, yesterday, as I went ‘first;’ and I don’t liko 
men’s arms around my waist, thank you!” 

The most puzzling “case” on your list, to¬ 
day—isn’t she, Dr. Boltwood? 


* 


i 


s 


estates, which Mary and himself had inherited 
from their grandmother, should remain undi¬ 
vided, wouldn’t it answer ns well to wed the 
heiress, and invite Lettie to their home? 

And yet again, had not Lettie a will of her 
own, and charms of her own? She mightmarrj 
some one else—tho little miechief! he half-be¬ 
lieved himself in love with her! 

So Lettie came and dusted the mnnUe-sbfi!f, 
and then took tho New York Tribuno and an 


i ensy-ohair. 

\ “How many times have you dusted that abelf 
I to-day, Let?” 

; “Six or eight,” quiotly. 
j “Why don’t you fret at your father and me 
| for .stirring the brands so often? You’re a good* 
; natured little thing!” 

! “Am I? Wo ought to bo good-natured: that* 
| no great virtue. Have you read this speech of 

;-? Why, how you are looking at mo! 

: “I’ve n great mind-” 

Lettie saw a blow was to be parried. 

; “It is a good mind, maybo; but do you tb n 
it so very ‘great?’ ” 

“Then I havo a good mind to ask you to come 
and dust the mantle-shelves in mg homo and be 
patient with me, charm me ‘out of barbarua 
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into flevi*civilixatIon,’ * and make everything 
abOQt US glow and shine with your sorcery, j: 

cousin Let, and——” ^ 

. <«0hl do stop to take breath!” she exclaimed, •: 
,ith impatient pity. ‘/You aro not in earnest,” < 
»nd t looking in hia eyes, “I would not be, cousin j 

Sint’’ ' \ 

"Why not? But X will, and I am. I don’t \ 

{lie for Mary’s twenty thousand dollars.” - > 

“Cara a little for her heart, for her long-j 
cberiihed expectations.” 

“long-cherished nonsensp! You cannot buy \ 
love —I do not love her—and I love you dearly, j 
No* what should be the result?” * < 

“That I am heartily sorry. I am not of j 
Mary’s opinion, and disapprove of the marriage ; 
of cousins.” | 

“Oh! if that’s all!” • j 

“It isn't.” j 

“Well?” ! 

. “I don’t love you.” 

“Why do you not love me?” and ho stood 
before her, “Peter the Great,” in his strength 
ind beauty. 

“Because I’d rather have you for my cousin— 
because I never thought of loving you—because 
you are rough as a burr-thistle and cannot learn 
'ray way.’ ” 

“You will teach mo your way.” 

“Teach a hawk to coo like a dove?” 

“Yes, you can do even that; and you will bo 
ray wife, Lettio Luyster.” 

As Dr. Boltwood left the room, Lettio stirred 
the brands mechanically—dusted the mantle; 
md then Bank back in her ensy-chair, covered 
her face, and cried. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“An, let mm stay; enag is a gooa menu oi 
mine.” ..... 

“Stay, Shag—I envy you!” . 

“You needn’t, cousin. I love you a thousand 
times better than all the dogs that ever barked;, 
only there are varieties in love; and if you were 
the last m&n on earth— ; —” 

“Nonsense! I beg your pardon, Lettio, but 
I believe you are enamored of Mr. Cuyler.” . 

“Yes—I am.” 

“You are not. Ho is old, odd, cross, and has- 
seven children.” 

“And an establishment, and will dio soon, 
and-” 

“I do not think we should jest on serioUB. 
subjects.” ' 

“No; nor provoke our cousins to suoh sin.. 
Do, Sam, bo your Bober, sensible self once more. 
I used to enjoy you and bo proud of you, and 
delight in thinking of you aa my brother. 
There’s tho door-bell!” 

“Why do you start so nervously?” . 

“I don’t know. There is something myste¬ 
rious about door-bells: there’s a string in our 
hearts that vibrates to them at times.” 

Sam would have contradicted her and sneered, 
had not certain strings of his own heart vibrated 
at Lottie’s ringing at the door. 

“I am sure it is a guest I Bhall bo glad to 
see.” 

“And I as sure you are wrong. Dr. Perry 
agreed to call for me at this hour, to consult 
regarding-” 

A stranger was ushered into the room, and 
the quick color came to Lettie’s cheeks. Away 
flew Shag: and Dr. Boltwood rubbed his eyes, 
to be sure it was Lettio clasped in tho stranger’s 
arms. 

“Affectionate, upon my word!” ho ejaculated. 


Ab weeks passed on, Lettie’s prospects he- i “Forgive us, cousin Sam; and let me intro- 
ttmo more troubled. Her best ally was now a | duce you to Mr. Hartley, my uncle B ward, 
harassing foe. Mary was jealous and unhappy, j and-•” 

The fire had gone out on the parlor hearth. j “And?” repeated Sam, anxiously, as he 

Most annoying of all was Sam’s pertinacity. 5 bowed to the stranger. 

That a woman bo gentle could be firm—that a j “And one who anticipates the honor of being 
*oman bo poor could resist his fortune, and \ your cousin. Will'you shake hands and con- 

* woman so forlorn his love, was past belief. > gratulate me, Dr. Boltwood?” 

Ho argued till she was angry—he besieged | "From my soul! But, Lettio, you should 

tcruith favors and gifts till she wounded him t have told me;” and Peter tho Great left the 

by refusals—ho prophesied and threatened till, j room. 

against all reason, Lettio was alarmed. i And I do not know what they said thereafter, 

la this condition of events, she was one day s nor why Shag was left on the door-mat; nor 
reading. Dr. Boltwood sealed himself beside j why. when Lottie invited tho stranger to tho 
ber; Lottie moved sufficiently to make room for tea-table, tho boys thought her cheeks bo red; 
the big Newfoundland dog on the sofa between nor why, for all Sam stayed away so long that 
Hum. i night, the stranger and Lettio wero still by the 

• “Get away, Shag,” said Sam, impatiently. I parlor fire when he returned. 
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He was passing up stairs, when a yoico 
arrested him: “We have waited purposely to 
keep up a fire for you, cousin Sam; and wo 
wish to consult you regarding our plans. I 
have been telling Mr. Hartley how much I de¬ 
pend upon your judgment.” 

“Very probablyl” But ho suffered Lettie to 
lead hini back to the parlor by that Bmall hand, 
which he fancied oould lead him through life; 
and from whose gentle sway he would, in six 
months, havo broken loose. For after twenty- 
five, a man^ nature does not often begin to re¬ 
fine; if rude at twenty, he is at forty boorish; 
at sixty, tyrannical; and at eighty, life by his 
side will be no heaven. 

And yet there is always a certain Bweetness 
along with strength, the sweet nut inside of the 
chestnut-burr. When Lcttio asked Dr. Bolt- 
wood’B forgiveness for having deceived him, ho 
confessed ho had no right to her secrets; and 
that his had been all the treachery in forsaking 
her sister. 

“And now let mo make acquaintance with 
this new cousin. Had you been more confiding, 
Lettie, I might have entertained you with cer¬ 
tain good deeds of his,” 


“Dear, generous soul! What were they!" 
“See how bIio wheedles one, Mr. Hartley. 
Sho. has tamed me as they do a young lion. Urt 
were not you the ward who saved my uncle 
from failure, the panic year, by placing y 0 nr 
fortune at his disposal ?” 

“Let us forget by-gones,” said Hartley, 
laughing. “Your undo had been more than» 
father to mo.” 

“And were not you the young lawyer *ho 
\ won that famous railroad case, a year ago?” 

! “Just before I went abroad? I supposes. 
| It was a piece of very good luck.” 

• “Lettie, you arc a fortunate girl; but ibert 
I is not a man on this round earth worthy of her, 

| Mr. Hartley!” 

; “Don’t I know it?” 

: “Let us bo married on the samo day, I to 

; Mary, and-” 

“Oh! by all means,” said Lettie. 

“Only do not wait too long!” said Mr, Hart¬ 
ley. 

“So this explains her refusal of my offer!" 
mused Dr. Bolt wood, as Lettie accompanied her 
loYCr to the door. 
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OOtfCUJDRD FROM PAOX 192. 

CHAPTER IX. pillow and die there; but I do know tliat after 


When Harley Brooks began to recover and 
was able to sit up, be read to, or even talk a 
little, ho could scarcely bear mo to leave his 
sight. That it was a great pleasure to me to 
be so employed I will not deny; and surely I 
need not be blamed for snatching eagerly at 
that ono gtimpso of Bunlight in tho darkness 
•which had spread about my life, and through 
which, as far ns any human judgment could see, 
I must go down to tho eternal resting-place. 

We never talked openly of the past in our 
many conversations, although there must un¬ 
avoidably have been allusions to all that was 
bo constantly in tho thoughts of each; but it 
was wiser for a season, at least, that tho memo¬ 
ries of that time should have no voice. 

As soon as his health was entirely restored, 
ho intended to return again to his professional 
duties. I was glad to find that, notwithstanding 
the ample fortuno lie possessed, he did not in- 
tond to sink down into a lifo of inactivity. 

Occupation, Bomo strong necessity to lako an 
interest in that which goes on in tho world 
about us, aro absolutely essential to a mind 
that has been unhinged by long and settled 
suffering. Harley Brooks wa3 too wise, too 
clear-sighted not to feel that, and ho made his 
resolutions accordingly. 

I respected him moro than evor, because I 
saw that lie had struggled manfully against his 
sorrow, and that ho would never permit it to 
becomo his master. I pity tho person upon 
whose character a great calamity doos not have 
an ennobling and purifying effect. I can un¬ 
derstand that petty troubles may belittle the 
mind, becauso they force tho thoughts down 
into a narrow round, and so cramp thorn that 
it is with difficulty they riso out of that miser¬ 
able routine; but a great sorrow has a certain 
dignity about it which no other event in life 
offers; employed aright, it becomes the noblest 
treasure man can possess. 

I know it is difficult to feel this at first; it is 
very hard to take up existence again after it 
has boon despoiled of all that made it beautiful; 
it would seom bo much easier to turn upon one’s 


the first terrible struggle *ho burthen lightens 
and the path grows less rugged. 

Ah! do not think that in these remarks I am 
seeking to glorify my own character. I blush 
even now to recall my weakness, although I 
will do myself the justice to say that I strove 
to do right and not to make my grief a sin; but 
I was very, very weak. 

It was of Harley Brooks that I was thinking. 
He accepted this fate as only a grand nature 
could have done, and it was from watching him 
that I learned so thoroughly to understand and 
despise tho feebleness of my own disposition 
and resolves. 

At last thero was no longer any excuse for 
toy remaining at the house; Brooks was so for 
recovered that he had already set a day for his 
return to tho city. His cousin was to accom¬ 
pany him; but in the following summer they 
would return. During my lonely winter I could 
look forward to that promise and find consola¬ 
tion in it. 

Joel had been several times to sec me, and 
grumbled somewhat at my prolonged visit; 
although she would have been greatly dis¬ 
pleased had I left tho houso as long as thero 
was an invalid in it to whom my presence 
could bring tho slightest pleasure. I am afraid 
tho truth was, Jael had grown bo accustomed to 
fault-finding, that eho could not have rid her¬ 
self of tho habit if she had tried. 

However, when 1 did return home, she ap¬ 
peared delighted to have me back once more, 
insisting that I looked bright and like myself 
again; although Bhe coddled me as if I had been 
a baby', and would scarcely allow me to elir 
from my chair, so I knew by that how much I 
was altered. In fact, the change had been gra¬ 
dual, and dated more than a year back, but she 
had not observed it until after my absence. 

Tho day before they left for the city, Harley 
Brooks and his cousin came to sec me. They 
spent a long afternoon at my house—it was a 
very pleasnnt one. 

While Jael was busy showing the old mnid 
some wonderful improvements in her dairy, 
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Hutyy and I went out to walk a little about 

Up grounds. 

It was the middle of November, even later, I 
think. The trees were naked, the latest autumn 
flowers had died, but the air was so balmy, the 
urn Bhone bo deliciously, that everything ap¬ 
peared lovely in spite of its desolation. 

“Jaae,” he said, abruptly, “I want to thank 
you for all the good you have done me; but I 
have no words.” 

“I have done so little,” I answered, feeling 
th« tears near my eyes; “ a really strong, coura¬ 
geous person might have helped you.” 

“You have done more than any other human 
being could,” he returned; “it is by your very 

gentleness, your patient devotion, your true, 

earnest faith, that you have shown me the path 
I ought to follow.” 

I felt ashamed to hear him speak so—itwould 
hire seemed a sort of falsehood for mo to have 
listened in silence. 

“You must not speak so,” I said; “if you 
coald-know how weak I am-” 

He stopped mo with a smile—not the bright, 
joyous expression of other days, which had 
lighted up his face into such marvelous beauty 
—bat a smild so full of resignation and sweet¬ 
ness that it was oven moro lovely. 

“You might allow me to praise you a little,” 
he. said, “though that is not the word to em- 
pb7 ”‘ 

“I am satisfied,” I answered, “if anything I 
could do has given you a moment’s pleasure.” 

'"Tou have made life endurablo to me,” he 
eald, earnestly; “except for you, I should liavo 
sunk into a miserable misanthrope, made my 
trouble a curse, and proved such to myself and 
everybody about me.” 

He had bo little self-appreciation that ho gave 
me the credit which was due his own strong, 
manly nature. But I will not make him believe 
that; and it troubled me so much to feel myself 
praised for something in which my share had 
been too slight to be perceptible, that I tried to 
torn it off with a sort of jeat. 

“We shall not agree,” I said; “so let us leave 
the Bubject and rest satisfied with our separate 
cohvictions.” 

He gave mo a look bo sad that I feared I had 
hurt hia feelings. 

“I did not mean to speak so lightly,” I 
hastened to add; but he interrupted me, 

“No, no, it was not that! Just then your 
Toice sounded so much like—like hers.” 

He turned away his head for an instant; but 
when he looked at me again his face had cleared. 
I was at a loss for words; someway there was a 
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j little chill at my heart which I could not con- 
\ trol. 

I “I want to say one thing,” he said, speaking 
; with considerable effort. “If the time should 
; ever come that she reproached herself at all, 
i tell her that from me she never received any 

> blame. I understand how helpless she was,<lod 
t knows I pity her far more than I do myself.” 

\ Neither of us had strength to pursue that 
; subject. We turned abruptly from it, and with 
; the pain we might have felt if we had come 
: suddenly upon her grave in the golden quiet of 
; that afternoon. 

I Very’ soon Miss Brooks came out of the house 
: and joined us, her cheerful, sensible face brought 
; us back to the safer level of every day things. 

; “Jacl lias been making me admire her do- 
\ mains,” she said; “I really think she foil in 
: love with me because I could appreciate her 
; peculiar way of doing things.” 

| “Then you have won a great triumph,” Hnr- 
; ley said; “that old woman is not an indiscri- 
minate lover of her species!” 

» “Sho actually told me I had‘some sense,’” 
; returned Miss Brooks; “and she liked a woman 
! that wasn’t too ‘fancified’ to know a milk-pan 

• when she saw one.” 

; Wo all laughed at that, and I said, 

> “Jael’s admiration could go no farther—you 

■ have won her whole heart, Marian.” 

; So wc stood there talking cheerfully for a 

■ few moments longer, watching the sunset and 

• conversing of the next summer. Then Jael 

• summoned us into the house to tea, and not 
*long after that they were obliged to return 
; home. 

) They stopped, for an instant, as they drove 
; past the next morning: then I was alone once 
; more. 


; CHAPTER X. 

I Before he went away, Harley Brooks asked 
* permission to write to me; but several weeks 
| passed before I received his first letter. It was 
; a very’ pleasant one, cheerful and kindly—what 
! it was to me I need not tell. 

I From Amy, too, there came letters, but they 
; were as brief and unsatisfactory as ever. They 
! had been in Spain and the northern part of 
; Italy, but had returned to Paris, where they 
! were to spend the winter. Gossiping letters in 
J the newspapers, from foreign correspondents, 
; spoke of Amy’s beauty and the princely splend- 
I dor in which she lived; but I knew my child 
5 well enough to be certain that neither ndmira- 
; tion nor wealth could suffice for her happiness, 
i About the middle of the winter I received 
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news of Isabella Quintard’s death. It was a 
great shock, although I cannot speak falsely 
enough to say that sho was at all dear to mo. 
It was the very knowledgo of her treachery and 
wrong doing which made me tremble when I 
heard that alio was gone. She died very sud¬ 
denly; sho had just returned from a ball. She 
went up to her room and sat down; when her 
maid came in she found her dead. I had always 
thought sho had a disease of the heart; but she 
would have no medical advice, would not even 
allow the possibility of Buch a malady to be 
hinted at. 

I was glad to remember that I had pitied more 
than I blamed her. Poor woman! she had but 
a short time allowed her to enjoy the affluence 
purchased at the expense of her niece's happi¬ 
ness. 

The winter was shorter than the previous one 
had been. I watched the spring approach with 
different feelings from those I had beforo expe¬ 
rienced. The budding of every tree, tho blos¬ 
soming of each flower brought me nearer tho 
season, which was unconsciously ’fraught with 
doeper interest to me than it ought to bavo 
possessed. 

I did not know it—I never thought my poor 
heart would have been so weak, and it guarded 
its feeble ray of sunlight so jealously that I did 
not perceivo from whenco it gathered that 
brightness. 

In Juno, Marian Brooks returned to their 
country-seal, and Harley followed her very 
soon. Ho had grown older, graver; but his 
eyes looked out with a steady, earnest look, 
which told of tho inner strength he had gained. 

They were both with me a great deal. We 
had much tranquil enjoyment—it might have 
seemed monotonous to other people—but wo 
had suffered so much it was only an agreeable 
repose, like resting by a tranquil stream after 
battling with a fierce tempest. 

Jael was the first to rouse me to any percep¬ 
tion of tho change which had come upon me; 
sho did it unconsciously and out of tho delight 
of her heart. 

Sho stopped mo one day as I was passing 
through the hall and gavo me nn approving 
nod. 

“You’re getting your color back,” said she; 
“look like a Christian onco more—humph! 
That comes of going out and Beeing tho sun 
once in tho while.” 

Hor words startled me for an instant; but if 
any shadow of tho truth camo upon me, I put 
it osido before it had gathered strength enough 
to servo as a warning. 


“A body sees you smile now,” she continued: 
“and I tell you what, without that your face ig 
no better than a rainy day.” 

“Poor old face!” I said; “don’t abuse it 
Jael.” 

“I ain't likely to,” retorted she; “what I 
grumble at is your not taking pains enough 
with it.” 

“It is just as it pleased Leaven that it should 
be,” I replied. 

“Well,” she returned, triumphantly, “heavea 
didn’t moan you to let it look so doleful and 
white when it gave it to you.” 

She tossed her head, evidently considering 
that sho had completely crushed me by that 
argument. I laughed, one must have been in 
very wretched spirits when that old woman’s 
oddity and obstinacy could not have roused & 
smile. 

“That’s right,” she said; “now that’s a Chris¬ 
tian sort of sound—your mouth was just made 
for it.” 

“Really, Jael, you grow so complimentary 
that I hardly know you.” 

“Bah!” said Jael; “I tell the truth—it’s my 
way! If you looked poky I’d say so; never 
could find a bridle that fitted my tongue. I 
know I’m sort o* sassy; but goodness, Miss 
Jane, you know me better than to mind it.” 

She often called me by my girlish name; she 
had known me from a child, so that to my ears 
it had only an affectionate sound. 

“I do indeed, Jael,” I replied; “you hare 
been a kind friend to me-” 

“Now stop!” she exclaimed. “Don’t want to 
hear another word! I ain’t kind; I’m crosser’n 
two sticks—don’t I know it? I was born so- 
come into the world on Friday—can’t help it.” 

Sho could not endure to be praised, and looked 
so comical in her distress that it made me smile. 

“That’s better,” said she; “I can stand being 
laughed at; but I don’t want to be set up "with 
fine wordg.” 

“But you will hear the truth?” 

“No,” said Jael, stoutly, “I won’t, and that’s 
all about it. You're going out to ride, aint 
you?” 

“Yes; my friends are coming for me.” 

“That’s right; enjoy yourself a little, no nse 
to go about liko a funeral procession all the 
time. Nice folks they be—like to see a woman 
that has the courage to live without hunting 
up a husband. As for Mr. Brooks, I tell you 
there’s few liko him, and I know it—got the 
marks in his face—there.” 

She started off, quite astonished by her own 
eloquence; and I heard her grumbling end 
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muttering as she passed through the hall, pro- < 
bably by way of atoning for her weakness in \ 
hiring lavished so much approbation upon any \ 
mere mortal. \ 

1 went to my room, wondering a little if in ^ 
fliat seeming reposo I had only fallen upon a > 
false peace, which would suddenly give way;, 
and precipitate me into a darkness deeper than $ 
that in which I had before struggled. But 
soon convinced myself that I need have no fear; \ 
and with my old weakness put the reSection $ 
aside and returned to my quiet employments, ^ 
only disturbed by the pain which it caused me ^ 
whenever I thought of Amy and her fate. < 

Still, even where Bhe was concerned, I found \ 
a sort of comfort, as if everything connected s 
with my destiny conspired to make me accept J 
that season of quiet without fear. Amy's let- i; 
fers grew more cheerful—she began to speak of i 
a return home—they might be with me early in jj 
the following spring; either that hope, or some s 
cause with which I was ignorant, made her j 
lighter of heart, more like herself, as I could ij 
plainly see, than she had been since her mar- 5 
mge. I 

“Maybe the happiness will come in time,” j; 
said Jael, to whom I read portions of the letter, i 
for the old woman had grown to he more a 
friend and protectress than domestic; unedu¬ 
cated and blunt as she was, her sympathies 
were acute; and where she loved, she possessed 
an intensity and devotion I have seldom seen 
equaled in more refined natures. She accepted 
sacrifice as a mere matter of course, and would 
have been astonished, and probably' considered 
any person little better than an idiot who ven¬ 
tured to insinuate that she deserved any merit 
for bo doing. 

“The happiness may come,” she repeated; 
“those young things ain’t like folks that have 
lived longer and know what poor creatures we 
be!” 

“If I could only see her, Jael; one look at 
her face would bo answer enough to all that I 
long to know.” 

“Maybe it’s better not; by the time she 
cornea she’ll have got used to her husband and 
her life—tell you, there’s nothing like that.” 

“Getting used to life!” It is a hard doctrine, 
uriyet I believe that Jael was right. 

“She’ll never be what she was,” pursued the 
old woman; «but who don’t change? You see 
roses is short lived things!” 

Jael left me with that sententious remark, 
»hich I supposed intended to apply to one’s 
^rly dreams and fancies. But this is only to 
•how how it was that I gradually learned to 
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think of my darling without that keen pain 
which had troubled me before. 

Yes, I fancied her growing content—I wanted 
to believe it, and it is so easy to give credence 
where the heart leans. I believed that I should 
one day see her with now hopes and interests, 
looking tranquilly upon the past, grown so dis¬ 
tant and indistinct, that no shadow from its 
faded hues would have the power to trouble 
her soul. 

All this I thought, and consoled myself with 
the belief; while she—oh! Amy, Amy! 

CHAPTER XI. 

That winter I met with an accident, which 
confined me for several weeks to my bed. I had 
been down to the village upon some business, 
and slipped on the ice—I had a terrible fall, 
and was picked up senseless. No bones were 
broken, liowever, but I was laid up for a long 
time; really quite ill for a period, as a low sort 
of fever set in. 

During that season, Jael watched over mo 
with untiring kindness, and made me half-forget 
the discomforts of a sick room by lier quaint 
drollery. 

I wondered very much that I received no let¬ 
ters from Amy. Her silence was unaccountable, 
and I worried so much that Jael was obliged to 
confess a letter had come, but the doctor had 
forbidden it to be given to me while I was so ill. 

“What reason could he have?” I asked, in 
surprise. 

“Because,” said Jael, falteriDgly, “there’s 
bad news in it.” 

I started up frightened and sick at heart. 

'“My child, my xVmy!” 

“No,” returned Jael, “it’s not her; the old 
doctor had a note, too, bo I know; but-” 

“Speak, Jael, for mercy’s sake!” 

“Our Amy is a widow!” she said, in a low 
voice. 

I fell back upon my pillow; such a world of 
emotions tugged at my heart that my senses 
reeled. When I could speak and see once more, 

I made iael give me the letter. I broke the 
seal and glanced down the page—it was written 
c* different dates—the latest several weeks back. 

“And she is alone!” I exclaimed, in agony. 
“Oh! Jael, I must go to her at once.” 

I started up with an insane idea that I could 
fly that moment; but Jael fairly forced me back 
upon the sofa. 

“She’s doing very well—she has goqd friends 
with her. The doctor wrote her that you was 
siek and wouldn’t be told then; sho didn’t want 
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you to go over—no time to make a voyage— \ 
she’ll be here soon now.” { 

I heard her indistinctly, I was already poring \ 
over that letter. It had been begun by her hue- i* 
band’s aiok bed; he had been wounded in a duel, $ 
and only lived a week after his hurt; it was $ 
finished after his funeral. j 

The pages breathed nothing but patience and | 
resignation, so different from her old impatience j 
and pride; yet I comprehended, for the first $ 
time, what the child had suffered. She was ; 
with tho family of the American Ambassador, s 
intimate friends of hers. She begged mo not to j 
come to her—as early as possible she should < 
sail. \ 

A postscript mentioned tho time of her de- ^ 
parture. She would bo with mo in a fortnight. ^ 
“ 81)6 is coming, Jnel!” I cried. i| 

“I know it,” she replied, gruffly; but the great | 
tears were streaming down her checks all the J 
while. “You don’t know what a brute that man 5 
yas—tho doctor has heard—ho almost killed j 
her, and she bore it without a word—oh! poor, j 
Httle Miss Amy!” \ 

She broke down completely; but I could not \ 
rest until I had every detail. Fortunately tho j 
doctor came in. He was an old and valued ij 
friend, and from him I learned all the informa-1 
tion that he had gained. It was only general, j 
but I heard enough to see God’s providence in | 
saving my child from that man. . \ 

It wag, perhaps, fortunate that my injuries j 
still caused me a good deal of pain; for I was j 
so anxious and restless that if I had been able 
all tho while to think of Amy, I should have } 
gone distracted. 5 

In justice to myself lot mo Bay one thing, j 
There was no other Bubject to which my mind | 
wandered; tho strong maternal love in my 1 
heart, powerful, I believe, as it could have been \ 
lmd I been indeed her mother, prevented my ] 
thinking of anything but my child. It put my ! 
wasted little hopes and poor, feeble dreams j 
completely aside—nay, they did not even in- \ 
trude upon me; had they done so, my feelings j 
were bo wholly engrossed that, for tho time, -I 5 
should scarcely have recognized them. 1 

The days pasBcd. How eagerly I watched j 
their flight! I cannot describe my feelings. I \ 
had bolieved myself forever separated from my j 
child; to have her thus suddenly restored to 
me seomed almost as great a miracle as it would 5 
if some loved ono were to rise from tho dead j 
and como back to gladden a mourniDg house* j 
hold by bis presence. j 

At tho close of tho fortnight I was able to j 
leave my room, to go down stairs to aee, with 5 


my own eyes, that everything was arranged just 
as my darling had been pleased formerly to 
have it. There were a good many little relics 
connected with our happy days, which I had 
put roligiously aside—tho sight of them had 
bem too painful during the darkness of my 
bereavement. Now I brought them out and 
settled them in their old places with such 
joy and thanksgiving as only one who has 

passed through a similar trial could at all 
understand. 

Thero were a few days more of anxious wait¬ 
ing—enough to startle my heart with a dread of 
greater evils; but I silenced them in haste. I 
could not fear them—now that the darkness 
and tempest had passed, God would not crush 
my heart with a Borrow deeper than any that 
had gone before. 

Old Dr. Andrews had gone down to the city. 
He would not permit me to make even that 
short journey, and I know that it was wiser for 
me to wait in our house for my child’s return, 
although my poor, foolish heart ached at the 
thought that I might have seen her a few hours 
earlier than. I should there be able to do. 

It came at last—tho telegraphic message 
which he had promised—so brief, yet bringing 
such new life to my soul! The steamer was in 
—all was well! 

I sat down, weak as an infant, and Jael, on 
her knees by my side, prayed, and sobbed, and 
buried her faco in her apron to drown her 
hysteric cries. I was very quiet—it seemed an 
effort to me even to breathe—I was stunned by 
the closo approach of such happiness. It was 
well that I had been prepared; if it had come 
suddenly upon me, I believe that I should have 
died—died of joy and gratitude. Easier, easier 
far I learned then than to die of grief. 

We counted by hours. The afternoon passed 
—tho short spring twilight faded—the lamps 
were lighted in my little parlor, and there I sat, 
motionless, listening to every sound in dumb 
eagerness, and by my side crouched Jael, ad¬ 
monishing mo to bear up, and all the while 
sobbing and crying till her face was a sight to 
behold. 

Thero was a Bound of wheels. Jael ran out 
of tho room; but if my lifo had depended upon 
it I could not have moved. I heard Jael s shriek 
of joy—the doctor’s cheerful voice; but only 
couohed lower in my chair, agonized by that 


very excess of joy. 

There was a little tumult in the hall—several 


torsons speaking at once—then I heard that 
oice whose echoes I had bo pined for, that bad 
ome to me so often, in my sleep, in accents of 
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pity, or appealing for help—heard it clearly ae 

it cried, 

"Mother! mother l”. 

I saw a slight figure, clad in black, standing 
in the door-way. I half-rose. Again that call 
vent up, 

"Mother! mother!” 

I felt myself clasped in Amy’s arms, her 
kisses and tears -worm on my cheek; but for 
HTeral moraentg I could only lio still in that 
duth-like trance. 

Then the mist cleared from before my eyes, 
my strength came back. I clasped my child to 
my heart and looked once again into her face. 
That pole, changed face, -worn and altered as if 
the storms of half a lifo had awept over it since 
ve parted, but lovely still; more beautiful than 
tia it seemed to me from the holy resignation 
ittd patience, which had taken the place of its 
girlish bloom. 

"Speak to me, mother!” Bhe cried. "I can’t 
Wiere it until I hear your voice.” 

“Amy, Amy, my daughter! oh, my daughter!” 

There wo clung together and wept unre¬ 
strainedly encircled in each other’s arms. When 
I grew more composed and could look up, I saw 
that Jael and the old doctor had stolen away 
and left me alone with my child. 

I cannot tell what we said—I do not know if 
ve talked; but the very touch of her hand, the 
light of her face, was happiness enough. 

That night I slept with my child cradled upon \ 
my heart, as I had so often done during her !■ 
young days—slept the quiet, unbroken Blumber j; 
of the old life—for the first time since those ter- jj 
rible misfortunes entered our peaceful dwelling. 


CHAPTER XII. $ 

Any was bo feeblo and ill, that for several \ 
days sho did little hut lie on a sofa in my room, ' 
and be tended and fondled by Jael and myself. \ 
She was greatly changed; I feared at first that j| 
ska was in a decline, but the old doctor re- ’{ 
usured me. lie said her illness was only owing \ 
to menial trouble—that now she could have 5 
test for body and mind she would Bpeedily re- £ 
cover. ' j: 

The details of her married life Amy never 
give me; enough was told to give me a clear:* 
id» of what her sufferings had been. That jj 
®ui and her aunt had so wrought upon her i* 
toind, that she was nearly insane at the timo $ 
td her marriage. When something like reason jj 
came back, tbo ocean swept between her and ' 
ker past life—between her and happiness swept ij 
Btill darker and more impassablo. $ 


| Mr. Sanderson was a bad man, addicted to 
jj gambling, and almost every other vice that could 
§ be named. His wealth was immense, they lived 
jj in a stylo of princely magnificence; but Amy 
s was a slave. lie had married her from one of 
\ thoso hasty passions which men conceive. Ho 
> liked opposition, ho was determined by every 
| means to make her his wife. But when he had 
!> imprisoned tho poor bird and she could not 
jj hido her trouble, he grew to hate, although sho 
jj tried her utmost to comply with all his wishes. 

J; AY hat followed everyone can imagine. Alas! 
jj there are only too many women who could an- 
:> swer from the experiences of their own thwarted 
$ lives! 

^ .Ho hated her, yet he was furiously jealous of 
% her; she had never heard of the offer I made to 
5 live with them. lie insisted upon her going 
v every night to balls or parties, and ho would 
jj follow to play the spy upon her conduct. Ho 
jj threw every sort of temptation in her way, but 
jj that my child scorned—-there was no danger for 
j her as there might have been for many of her 
age. 

lie left her comparatively a small portion of 
his fortune, but oven that sho would not touch, 
it was added to the amount ho left his relatives. 

“I could not have it, mother,” she said, look¬ 
ing at me with her wild eyes, which did not lose 
for months the frightened look they had caught 
during that time of trial; “it would have killed 
mo to have taken it!” 

Miserable man, his death was caused by his 
own vices. Some disgraceful quarrel at a gam¬ 
ing-table led to the duel in which he lost his 
lifo. We soon ceased to talk of him-—-he had 
gone to a higher Judge, it was not for us to pass 
sentence upon him. 

It was a long, long timo before Harley Brooks’ 
name was mentioned. I began to think—let me 
own tho truth—I tried to believe that during 
her suffering all love for him had gone out of 
her heart; you sec how weak and wicked I was 
even then, after all the good heaven had be- 
stowed upon me. 

One day, as wo wero driving past bis bouse, 
Amy asked who had Mr. Philips’ place. 

“Don’t you know?” I asked, 

“I only heard that he was dead. To whom 
did he leave his property?” 

I must have looked strangely at her, bo that 
she gathered some perception of the truth. 

“To whom?” she repeated. 

“Harley Brooks owns it now,” I said. 

Sho leaned back in tho carriage and turned 
away her faoe; but I caught tho ghastly white¬ 
ness which settled upon it. Neither of us spoke 
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again during the drive home. As soon as pos¬ 
sible I hurried to my own room that I might he 
alone. 

Once again I stood face to face with my own 
heart; I saw that I had allowed the old dream 
to como back; but I was stronger then. Oh! 
believe me when I say that after the long vigil 
I kept that night, I rose calm and satisfied; the 
restoration of my child would comfort me for 
all else—there was now a holy sorrow in making 
that renunciation. 

Yea, I Buffered, hut it was no longer the hope¬ 
less agony of the first trial; I was willing to 
suffer for Amy’s sake, and I could trust to God 
and the future. 

I felt it my duty to writo to Brooks. I did 
so, simply saying that Amy was with me—my 
homo was hero now. Ho did not answer that 
letter; I had not expected him to do so. 

It waa lato in the summer before he came into 
ur neighborhood. Amy had recovered some¬ 
thing of her old looks, but the girlish spirits, 
the light-heartednesa were gone forever. She 
was lovelier than before; sorrow had developed 
her into a grand, truo woman. 

Wo were sitting in our littlo parlor when 
Brooks and his cousin called. Amy made a 
start ns if to run away; then sat down, pale as 
death, but perfectly calm. 

After all, they met quietly enough. No stran¬ 
ger would have perceived there was anything 
unusual going on; although in secret I was so 
nervous that it seemed each instant that I must 
Cry out. 

Ho called occasionally at the house, treating 
Amy, ns lie did me, with quiet courtesy. There 
was nothing of the old frankness and trust; I 
began in my heart to accuso him of being liko 
other men. 

He went away as lie came. Amy did not 
offer mo any confidence—I could not thrust 
mine upon her. 

I feared that she might find tho winter very 
lonely in that place, and proposed spending it 
in tho city; but she shrank in dread from tho 
proposal. 

“Only let mo havo quiet,” she pleaded; “I 
should die, mother, to go out into the world 
again; let me stay here with you.” 

Wo remained, I was only too glad to do bo. 
Tho winter was not a wretched one. If Amy 
suffered, it vras in seoret; and whatever those 
pangs might havo been, beforo Bpring she found 
that help and guidance by which we can alone 
learn to bear our trials. After that knowledge, 


I felt that God had bleBsed me far beyond my 
deservings. 

Another Bpring came, and passed. Amy’s 
season of mourning was over; and, I do not 
think wo were wrong, we put all memory of 
that bad man out of our hearts. 

I looked daily for Harley Brooks, but he did 
not oome. At last, his cousin wrote me they 
were to Bpend the summer in traveling. I told 
Amy; the fingers trembled a little over her sew¬ 
ing, but she betrayed no other sign of emotion. 

“He must need relaxation,” was all she said; 
“I believe he works .very hard.” 

I felt terribly indignant—I could give up my 
own happiness, content with that which might 
be granted my child. Yet he, the man who had 
loved her, could not forgivo the misfortunes 
forced upon her by others. 

It was a bright September day—the anniver¬ 
sary of that upon which I had given Amy to Har¬ 
ley Brooks. She had spent nearly the whole of 
it in her own room; I knew where her thoughts 
were, and would not intrude upon her privacy. 

As twilight came on, I sat in the verandah 
brooding Badly over her future; and, when I 
chanced to look up, Harley Brooks was ap¬ 
proaching tho house. 

When I saw his face, I knew that he had not 
come to make an ordinary visit. He paused 
for no common-place courtesies. He took my 
hand between both his and said, 

“ I can speak now. Dear friend, will you give 
me my little Amy again?” 

I hurst into tiara—blessed tears of thankful¬ 
ness! At that moment her voice sounded from 
within; she waa singing an old mass which was 
a special favorite with both. He dropped my 
hand without a word and disappeared. 

There I sat in tho sunset for a long time, my 
heart full of a happiness beyond anything which 
earthly affection could have brought. When I 
heard my name called I entered the house. 

Amy and Harley Brooks Blood beforo me in 
the old library, tho last gold of the sunset cast 
its radiance about them like a promise. Once 
more they knelt at my feet for a blessing; and 
when I gave it, no human dream intruded to 
dim its purity. 

It ended thus—the trial, the snffering; and 
tho new life which opened to them led far even 
from the memories of tho past. I live with them 
still in our pleasant home; little children pixy 
about my knees; new hopes and joys spring op 
every day—I bless God and am content, 

Th* Esd. 
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HOff I CAME TO LIVE IN THE CITY. 


BY ROBALXE GRAY. 


Mt husband and I lived, originally, in a very 
Urge house in the country; it -was far more ex¬ 
tensive than was required for a newly married 
couple without children, and it used to mako 
me feel really mournful to wander through those 
peat, cold-looking halls without ever meeting 
sny one. And then, too, the rooms were largo 
enough to accommodate an army, and cold 
enough to freeze it after it was accommodated. 
But then Mr. Jones would live there; his re- $ 
ply to all my pouting remonstrances invariably j 
1U, ^ 

«My dear, I was born in this house—and I ^ 
hare always lived here—and I shouldn’t re- \ 
cognize myself anywhere else. Besides, what \ 
could be more lovely in summer time?” 5 

True, it was charming at that season, when j 
the flowers were all in full bloom, and the fruit j 
TM hanging tempting on the trees, and we 
could leave our doors and windows open to 
catch the breeze. Plenty of space is a luxury 
in warm weather. Then, too, the river that 
ky just in front of us was teeming with life; 
Use little sail boats skimmed merrily along as 
though they had wings, while the larger vessels 
passed us with so many people waving their 
handkerchiefs, that we would catch the spirit 
ind almost fancy that we, too, were sailing off 
lomewhere. Then I could forget the long, 
dreary winters, when the frozen river forbade 
all travel in that way, and when the flowers 
Were buried and withered beneath the snow, 
and the leafless trees served only to increase 
the dreary whistling of the wind; while list 
was carefully fastened around tike doors to keep 
oat, as much as possible, the strong currents of 
air; and we shivered over the fire, wondering 
those invention it was to have such great, use¬ 
less rooms; or looked out of the window at the 
trackless waste of snow, and wished that we 
could see some one passing. But we seldom did 
Bee any one passing at such times; for we were 
nearly a mile from our nearest neighbors, and 
country people are much more timid about ven¬ 
turing out in stormy or cold weather than city 
people. 

One day Mr. Jones announced to me that it 
was necessary for him to go to the city, and it 
Would be impossible for him to return before 


the next day. I trembled at the thought of 
spending a night in that great house without a 
gentleman to protect me; but he merely laughed 
at my fears, exclaiming, 

“You have your sister Bell with you; what 
more do you wish!’* 

“Bell is as great a coward as I am,” I-re¬ 
plied; “and I am sure we shall both of us be 
murdered before you return; and wben you 
come back you will probably find us cold and 
lifeless.” 

“You paint rather a tragical picture,” said 
he, contemplating me with an amused expres¬ 
sion; “perhaps I had better take the sleigb. and 
go over for your two fricndB, the Denmans, that 
they may share that interesting fate.” 

“I wish you would,” said I; “the more there 
are of us the better we shall feel protected.” 

My friends accordingly came, and with them 
two little girls, who were especial favorites of 
mine. As Mr. Jones lifted them out of the 
sleigh, he exclaimed, gayly, 

“I have borrowed a couple of children for 
you, too; for I thought it would require a great 
many to compensate, in any degree, for my 
loss.’’ 

My husband departed. As he left the house 
ho turned and remarked, “You will find my 
| revolver under my pillow; if robbers come, you 
> might point it at them, and they won’t know 
[ but that it is loaded.” 

S I watched his retreating figure as far as I 
i* could see it, and then I stood with my face 
^ pressed against the window-pane. Bell had 
k taken possession of my company, and I was in 


$ trees, clothed in their robe of pure snow, while 
5; long icicles hung from their branches, and 
;■ Bparkled as the sun went down behind the hills 
$ and threw its last rays of red, and purple, and 
gold over them. It was the first lime since our 
\ marriage that my husband had spent a night 
\ away from me, and it is not strange if I felt a 
s little sad at the separation. Presently an arm 
s was thrown around my waist, and Bell’s lau gb¬ 
it ing eyes were looking into mine. 

> “Come, Mrs. Jones, w'e know it is a dreadful 
| thing to be so cruelly deserted by one’s worse# 
$ half; but then, you know, we must get used to 
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trials, so let me wipe away the tears,” and she j 
demurely attacked my eyes with a huge blanket ; 
ehawL j 

“Go away, you sauoy piece!” I exclaimed.! 
“I have not been shedding any tears!” And; 
I drew up my chair with the rest around the j 
fire. j 

“It maybe very unromftntic,” suggested Bell, ] 
41 but I think an extra good tea wouldn’t come j 
amiss this evening; besides, we shall need; 
something to fortify us against our fears now j 
that wo are alone.” j 

I quito agreed with her, and departed forth- ! 
• with to Biddy’s assistance. By the time that; 
supper was ready, I felt quito happy and like j 
making myself agreeable, and I could even! 
laugh about my husband’s absence, and jest at < 
the idea of robbers. 

After tea wo heard the merry sound of bells j 
outside; tho sleigh stopped in front of our j 
door, and the knocker gave notice that we; 
were about to have visitors. Presently Mr. j 
and Mrs. Dustin—some friends of ours, who; 
lived a few miles beyond us—were ushered into j 
tho sitting-room. j 

“How do you do?” said Mrs. Dustin, throw- ! 
ing her arms around mo and giving me a rap-; 
turous kiss. “I heard that your husband was ; 
going to bo away from you to-night, and so I! 
thought I would come in and comfort you a j 
little. Ain’t you dreadfully afraid to Btay in ; 
this great house without any gentleman?” she ! 
continued, at tho same time extricating herself; 
from a few of her numerous wrappers. * 

“Oh! no,” I replied, very bravely; “I don’t: 
think there ib any danger.” j 

“Perhaps not,’* said Bhe, shaking her head; 
and glancing timidly into the dark corners, j 
which our candles (we had no gas there) re- < 
fased to illuminate; “but then I know / should j 
feel afraid. You know you do sometimes hear j 
of such awful things happening when tho gen- j 
tleman of tho house leaves homo for a night. I j 
remember a story my mother used to tell about! 
a family that lived very near her: The gentle-1 
.man had gone away ta spend the night, and] 
vWhen he returned the next day, he found every- J 
\thing so perfectly quiet through the house that] 
it quite Btartled him; and when ho went to his j 
wife’s room, he found her lying in bed mur-j 
dcred, and so were all his children and the ] 
aerrants; and tho silver, and jewelry, and all; 
the valuables were missing.” j 

“Oh! well,” said I, forcing a laugh in spite! 
of my trembling, “I don’t believe that tragedy; 
will bo repeated here.” ! 

“I should hope not,” aaid she; “it would be 3 


& dreadful thing. But then I should advise you 
to search your house well before you retire; for 
you so often hear of burglars secreting them¬ 
selves in some dark cornet*, and comiDg out 
after all the family are asleep.” 

After considerable more conversation of the 
game kind, spiced with glories even more hor¬ 
rible, if possible, than the above, she arose to 
depart, Baying, as she bade us good-night, “l 
hope you won’t feel afraid all alone by your¬ 
selves.” 

She certainly had done all she could to make 
us afraid. 

After the departure of our friends, wo all 
stood and looked at each other as though a 
murder had been committed before our eyes. 
The two children, partaking of our fears, came 
and tucked their little warm hands in mine for 
protection. Finally I resolved to put nn end 
to the predominant feeling, and I exclaimed, 

e»yiy> 

“Come, girls, let us go up stairs to sit, and 
we will amuse ourselves with making molasses 
candy,” 

We, accordingly, adjourned to the second 
floor and gathered around a blazing hickory 
fire. Wo had ^ut the molasses to boil, and, 
while we were shelling tho nuts, it was pro¬ 
posed that each one in turn should tell a story; 
and, as is very apt lo he the case at such times, 
ghosts, hobgoblins, and robbers figured as heroes 
in all our tales. Presently wo heard Biddy’s 
heavy tread on the stairs, and then a knock at 
the door of our room, and, in answer to our 
“Como iq,” Biddy entered and remarked, 

“Faith, an’ it’s meself that’s afeard to be 
afther stayin’ alone in the kitchen, an’ the 
mnstber of the house away.” 

Wo were only too glad to he able to add an¬ 
other one to our now excited company, and we 
readily told her to stay with us. So the nuts 
and the stories progressed together until the 
candy was finally declared finished, and Biddy 
was commissioned to take it off the fire and 
pour it into the pans. As she was about to do 
so, a noise like a man’s step was heard on the 
stairs. We all started, drew up to each other, 
and listened; then I glided softly to the door 
and gently turned the key. While Biddy, with 
her eyes opened to their widest extent by this 
act of bravery on my part, exclaimed, 

“Shure, an’ it’s yeraelf they’ll be afther 
taking!” And at the same time her molasses 
candy was suddenly deposited on the hearth 
and ran in a wild stream over the carpet. 

“Hark!” said Bell, raising her finger; “let 
us listen.” 
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Tho two children drew up to us and covered s to 8hoot. One of our visitors carried a poker 
themBelves with our dresses. The step seemed s heated red-hot, and the other, in the excite- 
to be light and springy, as it Bteadily ascended \ ment of tho moment,, possessed herself of a 
tho stairs. Bell put her arm around me and i: pin-cushion; what uae she intended to make 
whispered, “I am sure it is a manIV ^ of it I am unable to say. I took the candle, 

I trembled and felt deathly sick as if I.should ^ thinking we should need some light on the sub- 
flint away; I thought of my husband return- tjject, and Biddy followed, affectionately cling¬ 
ing on the morrow, and how suddenly bis hap- | ing to her molasses-candy kettle. The two 
piness would be turned into Borrow.when he saw \ ohildren, dreading equally to come to tho door 
only the body of his murdered wife,Steadily \ or to bo separated from us, finally stood in the 
the fearful noise continued; we looked aghast j middle of the floor and began to cry. 
at each other and almost held our breath. ' We approached the door and drew back 

“X'U jist call in one of the neighbors,” said > trembling: no one was willing to bo the first. 
Biddy, steering for the window. She seemed to | There was that fearful sound of feet outside— 
have been 8mldcnlyauimated with new courage. ^our enemy appeared to be careering up and 
With a desperate effort I held her back. | down the hall. Would ho shoot us on the spot 
“You forget,” I whispered, “that we are not ^ a3 soon a3 he should see us? The suspense was 
■within a mile of any human being.” * intolerable. “He could but kill us,” I argued 

“Let me look at him through the kay-hole, s with myself, and with one desperate effort, and 
thin,” s.iid she; “and if he comes near mo, 1*11 Ja feeling of despair, I turned the key and 
jist pour this over him!” And she brandished j opened tho door. For one moment X stood, not 
the kettle defiantly, quite forgetting that she £ daring to glance around in the dark, mysterious 
had already spilled the contents. shall. But there was no report of a pistol—no 

By this time the feet had reached tho top of l dagger was plunged into our hearts—all of ub 
the stairs, and they were now stamping just s were still living. This knowledge gave tno 
outside of tho door. > courage to look around; but I saw no one. 

“What do you see, Biddy?” asked one cf my ^ The tramping of feet became more distinct; I 
guests. ^ raised my candle to throw more light into that 

“Sburc, an* I see a white thing,” answered > fearful darkness, and I discovered a —rati the 
oor excited Hibernian; “an* I belave it's one £ most enormous one that I had ever seen, which 
o’ the ghosts ye’ve been tellin’ about.*’ | seemed to be making a desperate effort to get 

We fully believed that it was something more j out of our way. 
substantial than a ghost. The steps outside i A heavy weight was suddenly lifted from my 
Continued—they Were evidently just by our \ heart. I turned to communicate the result of 
ioor. What should we do? A lock was no ^ my investigations to the small body-guard, 
protection against a burglar. | which stood directly behind me; and then, as 

“Suppose,” said Bell, “that we open the $1 felt myself safe from danger, the ludicrous- 
door and tell him that we are all alone, and j; ness of tho scene burst upon me. Bell stood, 
that there is no man in the house to protect $ with lips compressed and her fingers clasped 
us; and then, surely, if we throw ourselves so i; tightly upon, tho trigger of her revolver. One 
completely on his mercy, ho will have generosity ^ of my guests had her poker elevated high in 


enough not to harm us.” 

I was too muoh excited, at tho time, to be 
amused with my sweet sister for so innocently 
expecting to find such an amount of chivalry 
in a man of that description; but I realized 
that the course which she proposed would not 
be a wise one. 

“Let us all arm ourselves,” suggested one 
of my guests, “and put on an appearance of 
bravery, and we may succeed in frightening 

Mm away.” 

This seemed to all of us the best thing that 
could be done. 

Bell caught tip the revolver, having been first 
usured that it was not loaded, and placed her 
hand on the trigger as though she were about; 


j; the air, while the other was embracing her pin- 
; cushion with a most determined expression; 
j and Biddy was holding her kettle, upside down, 
; above her, while the remains of tho molasses 
i candy were Elowly dripping over her head and 
■ shoulders. And tho children were standing in 
; the middle of the floor, looking piteously at us 
; through their tears. They all stood there, per- 
; fectly stationary in their respective positions, 
as if they were waiting to have their portraits 
taken. But when I announced to what species 
of the animal kingdom our enemy belonged, 
there waa a general drawing of breaths, a put¬ 
ting down of weapons, and, finally, a hearty 
laugh. 

Of course, there waB but little sleeping done 
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that night; our nerves had been too muoh ex¬ 
cited to allow of it. 

When’Mr. Jones returned, the next day, I 
related the story of our night’s campaign to 
him, and he appeared to be supremely amused 
at our fears. 

♦‘You must move into the city,” said Ij “for 
another such night as that would kill me.” 

“I’ll get you a rat-trap,” said he, “to pro- 
teot you.” 

I tried to talk to Mm seriously, but my words 
were wasted; he had suoh an incomprehensible 


. affection for that house, that it seemed impoa- 
| sible to persuade him to leave it. At length 1 
burst into tears. This is a woman’s refuge, and 
seldom fails in pleading her cause. It succeeded 
: in my case: I secured his promise and was con¬ 
tented. 

Not long afterward I became the mistress of 
a pleasant residence in the city. When my 
husband is asked, by his friends, how he came 
to give up his home on the river, ho usually 
replies that “his wife and the country rats 
couldn’t agree together.” 
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HOW I FELL IN LOVE, AND 1IOW I FELL OUT. 


BY II A HUY Cl. AUK. 


1 nil in when I was passing a summer nt ltcdowa, and I held n tiny Vrliito gloved hand in 
Sintoga. She, the woman I adored, I mean, ■ mine, mid found my idol was not tlic spiritual 
vis f*ir enough to plead my excuse for the form she looked, by clasping my iiI'm round a 
truth. She lmd soft, fair huir, which she wore substantial waist; a slender, gr&ccful waist, 
in llje most glossy of braids, wound round a but still made of flesh and blood, likewise eilk, 
faill, exquisitely shaped head; she had large, whalebone, ami lace. 

Hick eyes, making a most bewitching contrast I was to have gone homo tho next day: but 1 
to the light hair; and a clear, pale complexion, could not do it. Leave Saratoga! Leave tho 
white is snow; black eyebrows and lashes com* \ Paradise that contained my angel. I could not 
fitted tho piquant contrast She was neither } endure tho idea. My partner wrote the most 
nil nor pttite, just about the size that is tho \ appealing letter, threatening bankruptcy, ruin, 
nost tempting for tho caresses of a tall man. s all sorts of horrors, if I did not appear iimnc- 
Ju»l tall enough for tho head to lie confidingly \ diately in the counting-houso; but I wrote 
igiimt my shirt front, and tho lips to bo within s savagely back that ruin was heaven compared 
linible clifetanco by a slight bend of my head, s to nbsonco from ——and there I stopped, hc- 
"Mr. Graham, allow mo to introduce you to ^ cause tho carriage waited for me to take my 


ny cousin, who joined our party this morning.” s angel to ride. 

“Thank you for the ollbr.” And I bent my $ Dick pondered over the blank, but concluded 
lrn to accommodate the tiny hand of a saucy i I must be engaged in some speculation, and 
h"!e brunette, with whom I had been carrying \ wrote warning letters accordingly. 

(•a a desperate flirtation for three weeks. \ Pink silk and roses, blue silk and forget-mc- 

“What is her naino, Miss Stanley?” I in- \ nots, lilies of the valley in a white bonnet, and 


"Kliiabcth Stanley; but ns she is fair and 
'lender, we call her Lily.” 

Lily Stanley! it was a name to fall in love 
*kb. 1 only took one look, and iny heart was 
I distinctly felt tho void it left, when it 


other attractions too numerous to mention, suc¬ 
ceeded the white lace; and ns my senses enmo 
slowly hack to me, and 1 had eyes for details, 1 
was charmed with the neatness of every dress, 
from the glossy braids to the tiny slipper. The 
silks were deliciously’ fresh; the lace always 


sprang from under my vest, into Miss Stanley’s 
possession. I don’t know what she wore, but 
hr fair face and slender throat rose above 
C.ouds of soft white lace. There were pearls 
hre anil there; and, altogether, if I had in- 
tintly fallen at her feet, I should have only 
‘•t«l out my sensations. It broke in upon Ibis 
rapturous dream to hear my first flame, Miss 
Kite Stanley, sav, 

Tlie Kedown. I nm engaged to Cnpt. Haw- 
ftnd here he conies.” 

bid I j ier lo ,i ancc » j am pnre | ,i on ’i 

1 ^collect only, that five minutes later, 
* v* Cr °J^'lin s Ezily through a slow, dreamy 


snowy’ white; the skirts and stockings, some¬ 
times displayed by the raising of n dress, wero 
always so pure, so fine, and smooth, that every 
day found mo more deeply in love. 

Parting time came at last. Miss Stanley went 
to visit her aunt in lloston—I found out that wo 
both /five/ in Philadelphia—and I returned to tho 
counting-house and my disconsolate partner. 

A month of separation fanned the flume the 
month of intercourse had lighted in my heart. 
Tho fair face was in all my dreams—m>w with 
drooping lilies falling from tho soft braids, now 
set in the fine lacc of the most bewitching blue 
bonnet, now wreathed with pale pink rose-buds, 
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now under the shadow of the drooping whito. “Jennie! iVlmt does ft great, ugly, rcd-ficd 
plumes of her riding-hat. j thing like her -want at a ■watering-placet" 

Walking down Walnut street, one lovely Sep-; “She is your sister.” 
tember morning, I saw a lady stepping into'the 5 > “ Well, let her wait till I’m married, and then 
cars. , One glanCQ at the neatly-gloved: hand jfshe cqn rule here. I have set my heart on going 
sent the blood to my heart; the little gaiter; to aunt Nell’s, and I’m going.” 
made it give a sudden bound; and then a fair ; The folding-doors were thrown violently back, 
face made it palpitate till I nearly choked. } and I saw into the next room. 

She was at home. I Bhould hear again tj»c j Upon the sofa lay a pale, delicate-looking 
soft, low voice, whose every modulation told of l lady, evidently an invalid. Near her stood a 
her angelic temper. I should see the sweet \ tall, rather ugly girl, with a high color, pro- 
smile that always greeted me, and again.be in { bably “Jennie;” hut tho most prominent figure 
Elysium. Ah, me! . \ Btood in the opening she had made by throwing 

I could not call until the following morning; j back tho doors. A faded calico wrapper, torn 
then I left Diok groaning over neglected Western J out under both arms, fell in uneven folds to the 
customers and went homo, donned my whito suit j door, a rent hero and there making an ungrate* 
of linen, with a narrow black neck-tie, smoothed ; ful festoon; tho pretty feet were thrust into old 
my finest shirt front over ray broad chest, drew 5 slippers; and the stockings were—were—well, 
on my most intense pair of pulo buff kids, set a j tho word will out—they were dirty; dirty stock- 
becoming straw hat over nicely arranged curls, I ings on a lady—faugh! The light hair I bad 
and sallied forth. ' so much admired was gone, except o little knot 

I ran lightly up tho steps of 1617-street j at tho back of her bend, which was tumbled and 

and rang tho bell, gave my card io tho girl who ! had a dead, dry look; the glossy braids probi- 
opened tho door, and went into tho parlor. It; bly reposed upon her dressing-glass. She did 

was in that semi-dark state fashionable in the \ not sec me, a3 I sat in a dark corner, and, 

warm mon hs, and, coming in from the glaring ! crossing tho room, she hit her foot on a stool, 

sunlight, I could at first seo nothing. I groped j “Confound the thing!” was her lady-likeei- 

my way to a seat. \ clamation; and a vicious kick sent the stool 

“I say I won’t!” ! spinning across the floor. 

A shrill, harsh voice in tho next room, gave j I rose. “Good-morning, Miss Stanley.” 
forth this sentence with an angry vehemence J A Bcream, a dash for the door, darkness cice 
that startled me. 1 again over the parlor, and I was alone. 

A low, sweet voioe answered, j I fell out of love ns rapidly as I had folio 

“Lily, my dear!” j into it, and took my whito suit and blattedhoftt 

“Your dear! I don’t want to be coaxed,” j out of the front door, 
answered tho first voice, “I will go, and there’s j Dick is delighted; vowb I am as thoroughs 
tho end of it.” ; business man ub himself, and I have almost re- 

“But you have been away all summer, and j solved to retain him as my only partner through 
Jennie has not left homo at all.” 1 life. 
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IN NEED OF A SERVANT. 

BY CLABA AUGUSTA. 


Codsih Sarah Marshall was in despair. 

Iler cook had left her to minister to the-wants 
of a rich brother; and cousin Sarah found lier- 
m!/, on tho eve of “company expected,” with¬ 
out a cook. 

“What Bhall I do?” sho asked, for the hun¬ 
dredth time, pausing in her labor of arranging 
the dinner-tabic—“what shall I do? Not a 
eolitary servant in tho house, except Tiny— 
ind all those particular Carlmonts coming next 
week! I wish I could think of some way to get 
oat of my perplexity!” 

“Advertise!” suggested cousin Tom, from 
behind the paper he was perusing. 

The idea seemed to suit Sarah. 

'“Here, Ellen,” Bho said, addressing me, 
“write an advertisement, and Tom will leave 
it it tho Herald office as he goes down town.” 

Accordingly the following notice appeared in 
the next day’s issue of tho Herald: 

“Wasted—A n experienced cook, who can 
give good refcrcuco as to character and ability. 
Apply, immediately, at No. 8 Elm street.” 

ByBunrise of the following day, the door-bell 
of No. 8 was rung with an emphasis that called 
Tiny to the door in double quick time. Sarah 
tad I were waiting in the parlor, for we had 
expected an early call—and the visitor was 
shown in. A large, red-faced woman, with a 
her in her eye, not particularly indicative of 
honesty; and a green and yellow shawl, which 
b«poke a decided fancy for high colors. 

“Plaze, nmrm,” said she, dropping a curtsy, 
“I hive called about the situation.” 

“What is your name?” queried Sarah. 
“Bridget*. O’Mulligan, mar-rm, plaze ye— 
though in gentlemen’s houses X am generally 
called Mias O'Mulligan.” Biddy’s air was that 
of an empress. i 

u Where did you work last?” 

“last, is it? Shure and I’m not in the habit 
of having questions asked. Mo father was Mis¬ 
ter 0 Mulligan, of county Cork, second cousin 
to Tooly O’Mulligan that fit under Bruce the 
bravel” 

“I do not care to know the history of your 
tncealors,” returned Sarah, with some little im¬ 
patience—“I asked you who was your last mas¬ 
ter!" 


“Me last masther! me mnsther, indnde! Och, 
mar-rm, yees must be onsolting me! I’m a 
young leddy that lives wid gintlemen and ladies 
as likes good cooking.” 

“ Yes, we understand all that. But where are 
your references? I want to bo satisfied as to 
your good character.” 

“Character! mar-rm. Do ye take me for a 
blackguard? Character! whin me own is as 
good as yer ladyship’s grau’dam's this blissid 
day! And, mar-rm, before I conclude to be in- 
gaged, I’d jest like to be shown round the house, 
that I may ixamine tho conveniences. I niver 
ingngo till I sees the kitchen and chambers.” 

“You can go,” said Sarah, decisively. 

The illustrious scion of the O’Mulligans left 
the room, muttering something about “two dirty 
bog-trotters,” that we did not think it worth 
while to hear; and Sarah, having occasion for 
her note-book and gold pencil, which she had 
left on the hall table, stepped out to get them; 
but she had been forestalled by Biddy, who had 
pocketed the spoils and made lier escape. 

For the next hour, tho tortured door-bell was 
“dinged” incessantly. Our parlor was filled with 
cooks, and the wonders which each and every 
one declared she could perform was legion. All 
had good characters. 

But Sarah was particular, and ono by one sho 
oxamined the ambitions applicants, and sent 
them away. The parlor was vacant; not long 
to remain so, however. 

Another ring at the door—long, loud, and 
imperative. Tiny ushered in a broad shoul¬ 
dered Irish lass, attired in a white moire antique, 
with blue crape shawl; and pink silk bonnet 
profusely ornamented with artificial flowers. 

This representative of servant upper-tendora 
had, likewise, called about the “sitivation.” She 
had read the advertisement, and had dropped in 
on her way to her dress-maker’s, to see if she 
and the lady of No. 8 could make an arrange¬ 
ment. 'What wages would Mrs. Marshall pay? 
Sarnh inquired what eIio had been receiving. 

“Four dollars a week, mar-rm, and me Thurs¬ 
day and Sunday afternoons to meself. Mo health 
is not very strong, and mo doethor recomminds 
my riding out on ivery eonvanient occashun! 
Me lungs is-wake, marra. And Tim gits a shay 
and we go into the counthry.” 
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“Tim! Who is Tim?” inquired Sarah. «; 
“Who should he bo but me brother?” re-J 
turned the girl, tartly, flashing red as a ripe jj 
tomato; “seems to me ye’re mighty inquisitive, jj 
marm!” 3 

“What is your name?” interrogated Sarah. 3 
“Kathleen Murphy ia me name; but they call 3 
me Katie—K-a-t-i-e, not t-y.” ij 

“Are you a good cook, Katie?” 3 

“I flatter myself I is. But before wo go any 5 
furder, ye will bo so obleeging as to onsur a few 3 
questions yeself. I never ingages wid a mis- 5 
thress as I know nothing about. How many 5 
have ye in family?” 3 

“Six, besides company,” returned Sarah. 5 
“May I inquire if the masther expeots meat j 
on Sunday?” 3 

“Sometimes ho does.” « 

“Then, marm, I’m afraid that wo will not; 
agree. I allers has my Sundays to meself! j 
Jinteol people nivor ate meat on Sundays. Is : 
yer wnther in the house V\ \ 

“Yes.” ; 

“Have ye a domb waither, and a rejuvinator : 
forthoice?” ; 

“Yes, wo have all the necessities for hohse- j 
keeping.” < 

“Yo will axcuso me, but I must inquire ifj 


her that the pieces of paper were not what was 
required. 

“Shure, marm,” she Baid, “I had no idee 
that folks in Ameriky could read, barring the 
priests 1 ” 

And Mrs. Naughton left the house in high 

dudgeon. 

Poor Sarah was in despair-just her condi¬ 
tion at the commencement of this sketch—and 
declared that she would engage the very next 
cook that presented herself. She adhered to 
her resolution, and “caught a Tartar.” 

Margaret Vino was an institution in herself; 
and during her stay with my cousins she wu 
emphatically the head of the household. We 
all had to ask her permission to every act of 
importance; and Sarah would as sooa June 
thought of committing suicide, as requesting 
Margaret to perform an iota more than her 
allotted share of work. 

Margaret enjoyed her liberty finely. She 
oiled her red hair with the exquisite “essen¬ 
tials” of tho Misses Carlmonts; scented her 
handkerchief with their Florimcl; dressed her¬ 
self in Sarah’s best clothes; went out to'make 
calls on her friends; and gave jictito soujpert to 
her admirers below stairs. 

Sarah, at last, arose in her indignation, and 


yees will expect tho cook to scrub.the kittles?” 

Sarah’s patience gave out at this, and Bhe 
showed Miss Katie the door, greatly to the sur¬ 
prise of that lady, slie having considered her¬ 
self as good as engaged. 

Tho next applicant wa 3 a widow, Mrs. Judy 
Naughton. She was, also, concerned about the 
“sitivalion.” Sarah asked for her references, 
and received for answer a couple of strips of 
dirty paper—one of which proved, on examina¬ 
tion, to be a doctor’s prescription for tho rheu¬ 
matism; and tho other the receipt for a board 

bill at “Michael O'Flanagan’s litigant Ateing 

Sayloon.” 

The receipt spoko highly in Mrs. Judy’B favor; 
but still the good woman Bhared the infirmities 
of human nature, and was not perfect. 


gave her a discharge; and on examining tee 
kitchen premises, we found that Margaret had 
appropriated to herself most of the silver which 
had been left in the kitchen closet. 

A valuable castor, five silver forka, three 
dessert spoons, a china tureen, and the silver 
soup ladle, were among the things that were not. 
This accounted for the singular clattering ia 
Margaret’s basket, which sho had assured me 
was caused by the collision of two bottles of 
paregoric, that she had got for toothache. 

Cousin Sarah has since engaged and dis¬ 
charged nine “experienced cooks,” and now 
slie is as at the beginning—wanting another. 

Providence only knows what will become of 
her, and of all other unfortunate lqj&es.who ore 
forced to depend on the olass miscalled See* 


She seemed greatly amazed when Sarah told vantb. 
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JANE’S VALENTINE. 


. 12. M. 

What a singular tahUau! Three beautiful 
girls convulsed with laughter, and one plain- 
faced maiden bathed in tears. It was St. Valen¬ 
tine’s Eve. Missive after missive had been 
brought into the back parlor at Judge Milford’s 
by the obsequious waiter. Some of these offer¬ 
ings were large and expensive; some tiny and 
delicate; some replete with flattery; some redo¬ 
lent with perfumery: all eminently silly. 

But none of these had occasioned the mirth 
of the trio, or the grief of the one. Some vulgar 
person had sent a vile caricature to the plain 
sister, accompanied by an exaggerated descrip¬ 
tion of her ugliness, in verse. ^ 

It was quite painful enough to Jane to know ^ 
that she possessed no claim to personal beauty. ^ 
Could she have lost Bight of that fact she would ^ 
have appeared very differently at times. But ■* 
her siBters always managed to bring their own i 
prcttineBs into such forcible contrast with her $ 
plainness, that she was rarely free from a ner- > 
toub sort of consoiousneBS of her personal de- \ 
fecta. 5 

But ahe had good sense and a patient spirit, j 
which they had not. Still, when they grew so I 
merry over her solitary Valentine, she finally \ 
burst into tears, in spite of all her efforts to i; 
the contrary; for Jane was in the habit of con- ? 
trolling her emotions, when wounded and heart- > 
Bore, unlil safely concealed in her own room. ;j 
“Look!” exclaimed Isabel, opening her large !• 
black eyes to their utmost capacity, “the child <: 
is really weeping. Why, Jane! you are more | 
like the picture than ever. You would never i 
do for a heroine in a novel, for they are always £ 
represented as irresistible in tears.” • 

“Mercy! how red your eyes are,” ejaculated 
ware-orbed Clara. “You do look frightful!” 

“The poor child can’t help being ugly!” in- 
to?osed Fanny, gating complacently into the 
®irror opposite, where her red lips and auburn 
kinglets were advantageously reflected. 
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“That is just what pains me,” sobbed Jane. 
“Because God saw fit to oreate me plain, I do 
not see why I should be made the butt of every 
coarse jest. I suppose I have feelings like other 
people. Should my faults of temper or omis¬ 
sions of duty be chosen as BubjectB of ridicule, 
I am sure I would not complain; but to ridi¬ 
cule my personal appearance, I think, savors of 
coarseness and ignorance.” 

Isabel's black eyes flashed. Jane, the youngeBt 
of them all, always so submissive, always so 
humble, to burst out so suddenly, with so pointed 
a declaration! 

“Mr. Lee, in the drawing-room, wishes to see 
Miss Jane,” announced the servant at this junc¬ 
ture. 

“Are you certain he said Jane?” demanded 
Clara. 

‘‘Yes, mem,” replied the waiter. 

“Lottie is ill again, no doubt,” suggested 
Fanny. “Jane is such an excellent nurse;*' 
and Isabel added, “I wish cousin Charles had 
come in to spend the evening in a sociable 
way." 

It would certainly have been very agreeable, 
for Charles Lee was rich, fine-looking, and in¬ 
telligent; a widower and remotely related to 
the Milfords. No wonder the three graces at 
Milford Hall found cousin Charles nn interest¬ 
ing gentleman, his little daughter Lottie a per¬ 
fect angel, and his country-seat a terrestrial 
Paradise. 

Jane loitered on the way to the drawing-room, 
striving to efface all traces of her recent grief. 
“Is Lottie ill?” interrogated she, as Mr. Lee 
approached her. 

“No, Jane,” he replied, “Lottie is well, but 
in want.” 

“In want!” Jane repeated. 

“Yes, in want of a mother, and I of a wife, 
and I have come here to-night to offer myself 
to little Jane Milford as her Valentine for life. 
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if she will accept a man old enough to be her 5 those two little words! Who had ever pronounced 
father.** j them bo softly and tenderly before? No one, 

“Why, I am very plain!** she faltered forth, > she was positive; and she naively replied, 

“I have just received the most horrid carica- J “Oh! I should never think of that.” 
ture you ever saw, in consideration of my olaims \ “WJiat oan keep Jane so long?” said Clara, 
to extraordinary ugliness.” I restlessly, “I can’t think for my life what cousin 

“I recollect thinking you plain when I first ^ Charles could want.” 
saw you,” he replied; “but now, in my eyes, i Jane entered the room jufit as she had spoken 
you are the prettiest of the four. Besides, I do \ these words. 

not base my preferences on personal beauty. 5 “Where is cousin Charles?” queried Fanny. 
You are good, gentle, and sweet-toned; and 15 “In the study with papa,” was the answer, 
love you. But about the Valentine: do you \ and, taking a light, Jane glided from the room 
oonsider me particularly ill-looking?” j to be alone with her new happiness. 

“You, Mr. Lee!” said Jane, innocently; “why, [ The next morning, wonder, chagrin, and dis- 
you are handsome.” \ appointment could be discovered in the faces of 

“Well, I received a Valentine to-day quite \ the three sisters, on hearing their father con- 
M grotesque as your own, I’ll be bound,”, and gratulate Jane on the very eligible match she 
ho unfolded a sheet, revealing a lone widower had made. “For,” said he, “I have always 
shivering over a miserable fire. “But this ; hoped to see Charles Lee my son-in-law, and, 
awakened me to a Bense of my desolate condi- ! though you are no beauty, I think he has inani¬ 
tion, and I determined to appeal to you, not- [ fested good sense in his selection.” 
withstanding my fear of your reply, when I I Jane keeps her caricature. She says she looks 
considered my thirty-six and your eighteen \ at it occasionally, for fear her other Valentine 
years. Is that a barrier, dear Jane?” | (Charles) should succeed in making her beliere 

Dear Jane! What a charm lingered all around t herself pretty. 
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JOHN £ 

BY VI 0 L 1'. ’ 

A young girl stood before a mirror, twining 
her golden ringlets around her fingers, singing, 

‘"Tla be9t to be off with tho old love, 

Before one is on with the new.” 

Suddenly slio Btopped, and turning to her com¬ 
panion, a young lady about her own ago, asked, 
“Don’t you think so, Lou?” 

Her friend, who was seated upon tho bedside,: 
arranging some flowers upon tho bosom, of an 
evening dress, answered, “Yes, in some in¬ 
stances. There! how do you think this will 
do?” she continued, holding up tho beautiful 
robo to view. “Indeed I shall envy you your 
loveliness to-night. But what were wo speak¬ 
ing of? Oh! yes, I remember now. It is right 
in some cases to discard an old lover before 
accepting another; but here we aro allowed as 
many as wo please, and the greater number of 
suitors wo gain, the more fortunate wo con¬ 
sider ourselves.” 

««Boston is very different from Glenwood in 
regard to that," was returned, “for at homo I 
was taught to believe that tho capturo of ono 
true heart was a sufficient conquest for a life¬ 
time.” 

“And, acting upon tho lesson then instilled, 
you have never flirted?” 

“Never,” was answered, emphatically; but n 
vivid blush mantled Blanche Lcsterficld’o cheek 
as she continued, “Lou, you have long been 
my confidante, but still there is ono secret with 
which I have not entrusted you. "Will you over¬ 
look my past delinquency, and receive tho con¬ 
fidence now?” 

“Certainly, Blanche. But come, let’s sit by 
the window, for the moon is just rising, and ns 
I expect a romantic disclosure, wo should have 
tho appropriate surroundings.” 

The two young girls sat down, and tho moon¬ 
beams poured in, and enveloped them in a veil 
of softest lustre. Blanche leaned her head upon 
tho shoulder of her friend, and remarked, 

“Now, Lou, if you arc expecting the least 
particle of romance you will bo disappointed, 
for my confession is but a plain, practical, 
‘ower true talc.’ ” 

“Well, whatever it is, let’s liavo it,” urged 
Lou Warrender, “for, do you not see that I am 
all impatience?” 


SMITH. 

C WOODS. 

“But first,” continued Blanche, “Ictmoeho? 
you this bracelet. You have often obserredth* 
beauty and ingenuity of the device, and hare 
several times asked where an ornament so origi¬ 
nal and so peculiar was obtained. Answers to 
tbeso questions wero always evaded, but hot, 
as the old gentlemen say, I am going to mikt 
a ‘clean breast' of it. Here,” she added, touch¬ 
ing a secret spring, and exposing to view tta 
exceedingly handsome features of a young mao, 
“is the countenanco of tho only person I era 
have, or ever can love.” 

Lou gave a start of Burpriso as her eyes reeled 
upon tho miniature, and both having descanft-1 
upon its beauty, Blanche resumed; 

I “Now, dear Lou, I will give you the defails. 

I It was during tlio vacation before you entered 

| Mndamo R-*s school, and almost three years 

S ago, that I visited a maternal aunt residing in 
: tho country, about an hundred miles distant 
• from my own home. I objected to going, fori 
> knew that she lived entirely alone, and I could 
5 not refrain from anticipating an unpleasant 
{ visit. But being named for her, and being alfo 
^ the heiress to all her effects, I concluded tkt 
I ought to gratify her urgent request, and cos- 
\ sequently I accepted licr invitation. When I 
j; arrived sho was not alone, as I had supposed, 
^ for she was so fortunate as to have secured i 
jj boarder—an artist from a distant city, who hid 
i gone into that sequestered spot, thinking to 
\ transfer a portion of its loveliness to canva*. 
\ Of course we became acquainted, and I 
\ forced to say that there was not much sketch- 
•t ing done. Wo walked and rode, and the result 
^ of the constant intercourse was, that we Ml 
\ desperately in love. Before lie left my aunt J, 
1 he asked for my miniature, with which I F 6 * 
i> sented him, but bow to retain his, after haring 
i; accepted it, was a dilemma. I knew (hat bj 
t; mother would not sanction its possession, m 
;* I was farther aware that if there was a tangib.. 
i evidence of courtship or marriage, Medic® 

■5 R- would certainly discover it when I K 

i* turned to school. Of these facts I infonne 
j; my lover, and failing, while in my presence,, t* 
devise some method by which to elude f 
:• most vigilant, ho was obliged to depart for “•* 
i home. When there he procured the fiernerf 
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of a jeweler, who manufactured this article. . 
Through a letter, which accompanied it, I dis- j 
covered the secret clasp. We did not corres- : 
pond, that being an impossibility upon my part, 
and I have never heard from him since. He 
promised, however, when bidding me adieu, : 
that he would be with mo again in three years 
from that day, if not sooner. It is already i 
April, and that was in July. We shall see if 
he is punctual. Now, Lou, I have given you 
these details for two reasons: one is, to prove 
•hat my confidenco in you is boundless; an¬ 
other, that I have neither the intention nor de¬ 
sire to captivate this Mr. Arabesque, who, it 
seems, is irresistible. So you need not attempt 
the furtherance of your present designs, for I 
assure you that, with one exception, I am im¬ 
penetrable to the fascinations of the whole sex. 
Before I form another attachment, I shall have 
to obliterate every trace of the one which now 
exists; and that would be us utterly impossible 
for me to accomplish, as for mortal power to 
quench the light of the moon, whose radiance 
now envelopes us.” 

Blanche heaved a gentle sigh as she con¬ 
cluded, and Lou remarked, 

“I suppose it is best to be constant; but, to 
use the words of Byron: 

‘If I rightly remember, Fvo loved a good number, 

And there’s pleasure, at least, in a change.* 

Since, however, you have been so hind ns to 
divulge this much of your secret, I shall de¬ 
mand the whole. The gentleman's name, if 
you please.” 

“You, who have such a decided preference 
for high-sounding titles,” returned Blanche, 
“will be somewhat surprised that the one of 
n y lover is so unassuming. Nevertheless, / 
shall be proud to wear it if he will only ask. 
Hh name is John Smith,” 

"John Smith!” echoed Lou; and her wild, un¬ 
interrupted bursts of laughter almost deafened 
herless volatile companion. “Mrs. John Smith!” 
she continued: “euphonious cognomen! I ad- 
nseyou, by all means, to change your name ns 
speedily as possible. * Miss Blanche Lcsterfield 
; J0UI ids quite common-place in comparison. I 
j as we ar e such good friends, I had better 
; Eu *d, and captivate some Mr. Thomas 
j Jonc3. Well, I’ll discard Frank Sutherland, 
j 8° out on an exploring expedition—that is 
i 1 you will promise mo success. But,” meeting 
j l he deprecating glance of Blanche’s eyes, “I 

i * as «nly jesting. For ‘what’s in a name?’ : 
• othing indeed; but still I cannot admire your • 
t4sle * ^hen, too, I have no fear but what Mr. 


Arabesque can supplant him, and, moreover, I 
intend that he shall.” 

“I defy both you and him,” was the laugh¬ 
ing rejoinder; “but, Lou, you have excited my 
curiosity about this ‘observed of all observers,’ 
and I find myself growing interested, as well a3 
inquisitive. Tell me first who he is, and why 
ho is so lionized?” 

“Ho is the youngest child of Col. Arabesque, 
who is a gentleman of the old school, remark¬ 
ably formal and aristocratic; belonging to ouo 
of the oldest families, and possessed of almost 
boundless wealth. Morgan is strikingly hand¬ 
some; splendidly educated, and has derived 
many advantages from a tour of fwo years’ 
length in Europe, from which he has just re¬ 
turned. Frank told me last night that Morgan 
is gloriously favored with'hirsute attractions, 
and that even, an old friend would scarcely re¬ 
cognize him.” 

“Then you have not seen him since his 
arrival?” inquired Blanche. 

“No; he has made no visits yet, I believe, 
but I expected a call before this, as our families 
have always been upon the most intimate terms. 
He will be at the party to-night, I am sure, and 
you can judge for yourself of his innumerable 
attractions.” 

“If ho has excluded himself from all society 
since his return, why do you think he will bo 
present this evening?” 

“Because the entertainment will ho at the 
house of his sister, Mrs. Claiborne. But I de¬ 
clare, Blanche,” continued Lou, “wc shall bo 
too lalo if we do not hasten.” 

Lon Warrendcr was the only child of a promi¬ 
nent lawyer of Boston. She was not strictly 
beautiful to a passing observer, but her3 was a 
face which one must study, as wc would a book, 
to discover its fascinations. Her hair was of 
that peculiar shado of brown which seems to 
have caught stray sunbeams, and to have held 
them imprisoned; her eyes wero dark, and pos¬ 
sessed that witching imagination which ever 
betrays a loving, impassioned nature. Her 
education embraced all of the lighter nothings 
which generally constitute the accomplishments 
of fashionable ladies, but extended far beyond. 
Finding in her father a willing and competent 
guide, she had, under his tuition, commenced a 
course of reading, which gave strength to her 
mind, and afforded a fund of valuable and avail¬ 
able information. She was in her twentieth year; 
a brilliant belle, and under an engagement of 
marriage to Frank Sutherland, an intelligent 
gentleman, every way worthy tho prizo ho had 
won. 
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Blanche Lcsterfield was the eldest of three c 

children} and resided near the village of L-, $ 

in Pennsylvania, upon an estate called Glen- 5 
wood, which was owned by her father. She v 
Was nineteen years of age; truly beautiful in ^ 
every sense of the word, and never appeared to $ 
better advantage than when she and her friend $ 
Lou wore in company together. The contrast ^ 
between them was bo striking as to cause both | 
to be the subject of closest observation. Her } 
manner was an index to her appearance: fair $ 
hair, snowy complexion, and eyes, blue and \ 
dreamy, yet showing that spirit and animation $ 
slumbered in their depths. Possessing native !• 
abilities of superior order, and an education s 
which had developed them, she was an agree- j> 
ablo, intellectual companion, and one which j; 
Lou Warrender fully appreciated. Congenial >1 
in mental qualifications, in purity of soul, and ■< 
warmth of heart, it is no wonder that they had !j 
formed one of those enduring friendships, which jj 
“were not born to die.” i; 

In a few moments the girls were arrayed, and 5 
awaiting the appearance of their escorts. ; 

Both were attired in white, but there the < 
similarity ended. Lou’s dress waB of satin, | 
elegantly embroidered in flowers of silver; upon jj 
her neck and arms rubies of tho deepest dye < 
glowed like burning coals, while upon her • 
bosom and in her dark hair crimson flowers j 
were placed. Her transparent complexion was i 
heightened by tho color of her ornaments, and • 
her eyes flushed and sparkled liko over-moving : 
diamonds. ; 

Blanche’s robe was of the finest lace—thin j 
and delicate as the gossamer web. She wore a i 
coronet of pearls, and a tracery of the same : 
jewels wreathed her neck and one arm, for upon • 
tho other Aw gift was placed. Ilis gift which : 
awakened so many glorious memories, and en- j 
kindled so many bright hopes for the future. ; 

Having entered tho reception-room at Mrs. : 
Claiborne’s, they addressed a few words to their j 
hostess, aud moved into another apartment. A j 
magnificent-looking gentleman was standing: 
near tho entrance, gazing abstractedly upon j 


neck were suffused with crimson, as eho tarncl 
to Lou with the remark: 

“Lou, don’t you think there is a rcsemblarct 
between bis eyes and—aud-” 

“John Smith’s?” interrupted Lou. 

“Yes; don’t you think so?” 

“Can't say that I do,” was returned, mthi 
smile, and a slight shrug of the graceful M. 
dei'S. “There never was a Smith with Euck 
eyes as this gentleman possesses.” 

“Oh, pBlmwl” murmured Blanche, sob** 
what disconcerted; “you are'too incorrigible, 
Lou.” 

A while later, as Frank Sutlicrlnnd passc-l 
through tho room, a hand was laid upon Lii 
shoulder, and, turning, ho beheld Morgan Ara¬ 
besque. 

“Frank,” exclaimed the latter, “who is list 
littlo fairy who came in company with Mhs 
AVavrcndcr and yourself?” 

“Miss Lcsterfield,” was the reply. 

“Lesterfield? AVhat is her Christian naraeP 

“Blanche. But let me introduce you, Margin. 
You see for yourself how very lovely she if, 
but I assure you that her mental attraction 
are far superior to those of her person,” 

They becarao acquainted, and almost era? 
evening found them seated together in Mr.ITir- 
render’s drawing-room. Thus passed a month 
and in oue week more tho lovely guest m to 

return home. One evening they were at a party 
together: Blanche was exceedingly low-spiritti, 
while Morgan used every effort to arouse kr. 
As a last resort he appealed to Lou, who ap¬ 
proached between tho dances, to inquire tt* 
cause of their indifference. 

“Miss Warrender,” exclaimed Morgan, “I 
have been vainly endeavoring for nu hour to 
interest your friend. Can you not devise socf 
plan by which I shall succeed?” 

“Do you remember tho story of tho forty 
thieves?” she inquired. 

Ho and Blanche raised their eyes, both pon¬ 
dering what possiblo relation that could bear to 
the question asked. < t 

“Yes,” ho answered, “those ‘forty thieve= 


tho lovely Bccno before him. Seemingly with¬ 
out volition of his own, liis glance rested, for 
a moment, upon the group of which Lou and 
Blanche wero tho center; then an expression 
of intense plcasuro beamed upon his counte¬ 
nance. 

“Blanche,” exclaimed Lou, in a whisper, 
“thero is Mr. Arabesque near tho folding-door. 
Look quick, before ho turns.” 

Sho oboyed, and met the steadfast gaze of a 


wero tho terror of my childhood.” 

“Of mine also,” Lou responded. “But 
are aware that they owned a cave, in vkc 
wero secreted jewels of every description, u 
gold in unmeasurable quantities. They c°n 
however, effect no entrance into that trea.oiT 
but by tho uso of certain words. Now, Blanc t 
has a mind and heart overflowing with P r,ce * 
less gems; but in order to gain qdroksioni^ 
either, a similar ‘open Scsamo' nmst 0 c 


pair of piercing, black eyes; but her faco and ployed, which is-” 
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“What?” inquired Morgan, with eager ex-£ 

peclation. < 

“John Smith," Lou replied, and she was off j 

io an instant. ^ 

Blanche bowed her head to hide her blushing > 
cheeks; for a moment Morgan’s eyes rested \ 
upon her face, but the next they were with- ^ 
drawn. ij 

“John Smith (” he murmured; “John Smith!” > 
he repeated, ns if unconscious that ho was using $ 
thewords. Suddenly, however, his countenance $ 
brightened, and he added, $ 

“Mis3 hesterfield, if what Miss Warrcnder j 
Biya is really true, perhaps I can entertain i 
jou” _ | 

Blanche looked up. Morgan continued: n 

“I once had a very intimate friend, who bore $ 
the same name as the gentleman to whom Miss $ 
ffarrender referred. Probably it is the ono ij 
with whom you aro acquainted." \ 

“Possibly it is," returned Blanche, vainly j! 
endeavoring to appear indifferent. “But has ^ 
he black hair; eyes of midnight darkness; and j; 
is he very, very handsome?" $ 

“To your first two questions I reply in the $ 
affirmative; hut to the last, modesty forbids a j; 
similar one, as he and I are said to resemble j 
each other." ^ 

“OhI I noticed it the first time I saw you, j; 
hut kou denied‘its existence. But was yourjj 
friend an artist?" ^ 

"I think he was," Morgan responded; “at j; 
least ho went into the country, ft few years ago, ;j 
to gratify his desire for sketching. I believe, ] 
however, that ho became so enamored of a > 
young lady he there met, that his previous de- \ 
termination was abandoned, and that of wooing j 
and winning usurped its place." ^ 

“So he fell in love?" she exclaimed hastily, j 
“Did you learn with whom?" \ 

“Tho Indy boro the same surname as your-; 
self; but I am certain that she was called; 
Mary." ; 

“My own name," she responded. “I was ; 
called after an aunt, and she, disliking new- ; 
fashioned names, ns she termed them, always \ 
addressed mo ns Mary, and Mr. Smith knew mo ; 
by no other appellation. My parents preferred : 
Blanche to the other, and at home and here j 
Mary is unused. But where is your friend?" ; 
^ “For some yenrs your friend has been travel- j 
Be reiurned in the same vessel in which I j 
dit \ But Sutherland is coming for you," lie: 
continued, “and I shall claim you after tho j 
dance, when we will resume this conversation." ■ 
She arose, and her bracelet, unobserved fell i 
B pon tho floor. Morgan discovered it, and, : 


picking it up, ho hastened into nnothcr apart¬ 
ment. Beneath tho full blaze of tho chandelier 
ho unfastened tho secret clasp, and Ins face 
lightened with pleasuro as ho recognized tho 
features it concealed. 

“John Smith,” ho murmured, “how blessed 
you were then! how supremely blessed you aro 
now!" 

Ho returned to tho parlor, whero Blanche 
was impatiently awaiting him, and, drawing her 
arm through his own, they passed out upon tho 
verandah together. Approaching ono of the 
marble columns, they paused. The silvery ra¬ 
diance of the moon laid its gentle touch upon 
his brow, and lightened his dark, transparent 
complexion; his head rested against the snowy 
column, and his tall, graceful figure was brought 
into splendid relief by the contrast. Ho clasped 
the missing ornament around tho slender wrist, 
and, still retaining the tiny hand, he pressed it 
gently, and exclaimed, 

. “Blanche!" 

She raised her crimson face, and met tho 
glance in which love unmistakable was be¬ 
trayed, but her lips were sealed, and no re¬ 
sponse issued from them. 

“Blanche," he repeated, “you perceive that 
I am acquainted with your secret, but even that 
knowledge cannot prevent the utterance of the 
words which my heart will dictate. I see that 
you are surprised,” he added, observing the 
expression of anguish that passed over her 
countenance, “but, indeed, I am jealous of this 
John Smith, who, it seems, has won your every 
thought and emotion. Can I not supplant him, 
Blanche?" 

“That query is unnecessary, Mr. Arabesque,” 
she answered, proudly, moving from him as she 
spoke. 

“But, Blanche-” 

“Miss Lesterfield, if you please," Bho inter¬ 
rupted. 

“ Miss Lesterfield," he resumed, his face color¬ 
ing as ho uttered tho name. “You know this 
Mr. Smith to be an artist, and entirely depend¬ 
ant upon his own exertions. His family con¬ 
nections are unknown to you. Do you not think 
it policy to forget him?" 

“Mr. Arabesque,” she responded, her lips 
curling with scorn, “although your questions 
are impertinent, I shall reply to them. First, 
a man who is dependant upon his relatives to 
ennoble him, is but a mere cipher; but ono, like 
Mr. Smith, who is an honor to himself, wins tho 
admiration of all. Ho may bo poor, for aught 
I Know, but I, for ono, have never worshiped at 
a golden shrine. Ho may not possess ‘ tho boast 
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of heraldry and the pomp of power,’ but what 
is far better, his every action is characteristic 
of tho noblest nature, and his heart and mind 
aro capable of all that is great and good in man. 
Having said this much, you will, doubtless, in¬ 
fer, that instead of considering it politic to for¬ 
get him, I should think myself exalted beyond 
comparison to become his wife. You may think 
mo unmaidenly bold for expressing myself so 
unreservedly, but I am sure that you are only 
attempting to discover tho strength of my attach¬ 
ment for your friend.” 

“You can judge for yourself of my motive 
when I have concluded,” said he, in a low voice. 
“You may imagine that I am endeavoring to 
fathom your heart for the sake of another, but 
you wero never more mistaken. Blanche, I do 
love you, and never, until I met with you, had 
my spirit acknowledged an influence liko that 
which you have exerted. I do not wish to draw 
comparisons, but you know my father’s family; 
you know that I have wealth, and, moreover, 
you have seen the homo which I would fain 
have you share. Give mo your answer.” 

“I perceive that you are not acquainted with 
me, Mr. Arabesque,” she exclaimed, with indig¬ 
nation, “or you would not presume to address 
mo thus. Do you imagine, for an instant, that 
gold can win a heart which love has wooed?” 

“Have you then thought of mo in no light 
whatever?” 

She hesitated, but be urged her to proceed. 

“Camlor compels me,” sho said, after a mo¬ 
ment, “to say that I have never been sufficiently 
interested in you to form an opinion, save that 
you are agreeable and intelligent. One image 
so entirely fills my heart, that overy other is 
banished from its precincts. I have been pleased 
with the attention you have shown me, and while 
I admit that I have been irresistibly attracted 
toward you, I also acknowledge that the memory 
of the past has been sufficiently powerful to draw 
mo from the present. But let us return to tho 
drawing-room, Mr. Arabesque; I fear that wo 
shall be missed.” 

“And must this conversation never bo re¬ 
sumed?” 

“Never,” she answered, with emphasis. “It 
ia painful in tho extreme to me, and possibly is 
to you. We would bo happier had we never met.” 

“I do not think I would, Blanclio; and I shall : 
over-be grateful to you for having inspired this 
attachment.” 

“Why do you look so sod, Blanohe?” ex¬ 
claimed Lou, the next morning. “Has Mr. 
Arabcsquo supplanted John Smith, and do you 
dread making tho announcement?” 


“I am not in a mood for jesting,” returned 
Blanche, her face lengthening with every word 
sho Bpoke; “but I cannot refrain from gricrins 
over an affair that occurred last night. Mor¬ 
gan Arabcsquo has offered himself, and ha 
been-” 

“Rejected?” cried Lou, in dismay. 

“Yes, rejected,” repeated Blanche. 

“And all on account of that John Smith? I« 
it possible that you would refuse an Arabesqnj 
for a poor, unknown artist. Aro you really io 
earnest?” 

“I am, Lou; but, indeed, I wish you would 
not speak of Mr. Smith as you do. A feeling 
of kindness, at least, toward him, is duo the 
affection you feel for me. Ho is my lover, and 
I hope you will allow that knowledge to restrain 
that ‘unruly member/ which you persist in 
using so provokingly.” 

“Well, I supposo I oughtn’t to say anything 
derogatory, for, of course, you aro no more 
able to resist his fascinations than the timid 
bird is those of the cat. One thing more I mu;! 
say: John Smith shall bo supplanted, and yon, 
as Mrs. Morgan Arabesque, shall be my neigh¬ 
bor and tho leader of tho ton.” 

“Time proves all things,” Blanche responded, 
“and I’ll wager my bracelet that Mrs. Frank 
Sutherland will yet bo proud of an invitation to 
Mrs. John Smith’s.” 

Morgan did not visit Blanche again until the 
evening before her departure, and then sho was 
so surrounded by company, that it was quite 
late before ho could speak a few words in pri¬ 
vate. 

“Blanche,” he whispered, “come with ms 

into the library; I must see you alone.” 

Instinctively she shrank from another inter¬ 
view, and he, observing her reluctance, added, 

“It is of my friend, John Smith, I wish to 
speak. I shall not farther urge my own Buit.' 

Sho blushed from having misconstrued hit 
intention, nnd rising, they moved into the ad¬ 
joining apartment. He drew a letter from his 
bosom, and, having presented it, crossed the 
room and examined one of the marble statues 

it contained. With trembling bands she broke 

tho seal of the missive, nnd read the few l*® es » 
which were these: 

“My Darling Blanche— By the fcelm?-* 
which aniranted ray own bosom, I knew thxt 
you were true to tho nllegionco you vowed to me 
three years ago. This belief has been recent v 
substantiated, for, unknown to you, I was a wit 
ness to the sceno which transpired, and a listener 
to every word you uttered to Morgan Arabesque 
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Ihis night one week ngo. His wealth lias failed 
to gain him an entranco into that heart, -winch 
I, poor and unnoticed, have won. He is the 
bearer of this and of my miniature. You loved 
me trhen I presented the bracelet, which I have 
since seen you wear, nnd let not a sight of my 
countenance, changed by years, cause your de¬ 
motion to waver now. Two months hence I 
shall claim the hand you long sinco promised; 
da not hesitate, for if to consult your every 
visb, to love you ns deeply as the heart of man 
is capablo of loving, and to strive earnestly fer 
jour enjoyment, can raako you happy, then will 
jou bo eo in its fullest sense. Answer me to¬ 
night; for I anxiously await my fate. 

John Smith.” 

Morgan came to her sido and remarked, 

“Mies Lesterficld, now that you have read his 
letter, will you see his miniature?” 

He placed it in her hand, hut she could 
scarcely hold it, she was so much excited. He 
took it from her, nnd, crossing the room, stood 
beneath the chandelier, and motioned her to 
bis Bide. She again received it; opened the 
jeweled case, and saw the features it contained. 
She raised her head; darted an expressive glance 
into Morgan’s face, and her eyes were filled with 
tears. His arm encircled her; her head rested 
upon his bosom, while ho said roguishly, 

“My wish is fulfilled; I have supplanted John 
Smith." 

"But why did you deceive me, Morgan?” 

“I did not intend to deceive you, Blanche, 
bat becoming weary of the hypocrisy of fashion- 
able life, I went into tho country, not thinking 
that in its retirement X should meet with one so 
lovely as yourself. I assumed another name 
merely because my father had acquaintances in 
almost every section, and I did not wish to be 
the recipient of tho attention which would na¬ 
turally be paid to me from being his son. Then 
vhen I met you here in Boston, and knew that 
jou did not recognize me, I determined to fathom 
four heart. But, Blanche, will you grant the re- : 
quest which, as John Smith, I made of you? Will 
you become my wife at the time I have chosen?” 

Her uplifted glance was her “only reply, but 
that was sufficient. 

All of the guests had departed when Morgan 
i°ok his leave. Blanche hastened up stairs, 
found that Lou had retired and was apparently 
asleep. 

(( ^on!" she exclaimed, gently shaking her; 

. sre you asleep? I have something to tell you. 
"«lyou listen?” 

Why—cer-tain-ly,” she answered, with a 


yawn. “I'm not very sleepy, so I suppose 1*11 
have to listen.” 

“Well, John Smith-” 

Lou’s eyes closed languidly, and her breathing 
assured Blanche that she was again asleep. 

“Lout” she cried, “why do you not listen? 
What is tho matter with you?” 

“Why, I feel as though I had been taking a 
narcotic. Oh! I remember now. You were 
speaking of John Smith, and that always has 
tho effect of opium. But I can remain awake, 
if you’ll hasten.” 

“Well, sit up, and let me tell you all about 
it. It seems almost like a dream.” 

“It cannot possibly be more strange than 
tho dream I had, awhile ago,” said Lou, now 
thoroughly aroused. 41 1 dreamed that Jolm 
Smith and Morgan Arabesque wero one and 
the same, and that when you discovered it, you 
were so strong in your determination to become 
Mrs. Smith, that Morgan was obliged to have 
his name changed by the legislature, before you 
would marry him.” 

“Why, Lou! did you really dream that?” she 
asked, her eyes distending with surprise. 

“Certainly, child. But how much of my 
dream is realized?” 

“Not very much, I assuro you. However, 
Morgan and Jolm Smith arc really the same: 
but I am not more proud of the name ho note 
bears, than I wns of the one ho assumedjbrco 
years ago.” 

“You are right in entertaining such senti¬ 
ments, my dear Blanche; for it is not the name, 
but the virtues, which ennoble the man. If you 
remember tho jests in which I have indulged, 
you will think me inconsistent; but my first 
glimpse of the features you thought to be Jolm 
Smith’s, convinced me that tho name wns as¬ 
sumed, for I recognized Morgan immediately. 
My earnest asseverations that ho should be 
supplanted, were uttered with a knowledge of 
this fact. But when arc you to be married?” 

“In two months, if we can gain papa’s con¬ 
sent, which I do not doubt. So, Lou, the pro¬ 
gramme will be reversed, and you will wait 
upon me, instead of I upon you. Our arrange¬ 
ments are not yet definite; hut, of course, we 
will return to tho city, nnd will attend your 
wedding, provided you honor the quondam Mr. 
Smith and lady with an invitation.” 

“Poor John Smith!” sighed Lou, as she 
turned upon her pillow. 

“Oh! breathe not his name, lot It sleep in tho shade. 

Where pencil nnd palette uuhonored nro laid: 

Bluo, yellow, nnd green wero tlio pictures ho drew, 

But so’or to tho model was ono of thorn truoP 

she added, as the lids closed over her eyes. 
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A low, musical laugh escaped Blanche’s lips, j 
ns Lou uttered her impromptu parody; hut all 
else was soon forgotten in her thoughts of 
Morgan. 

The weeks sped away until two months were 
counted, and the moon rose bright and beautiful 
upon the evening of Blanche Lesterfield’s bridal. 
During tho day Glenwood had been all excite¬ 
ment, and Lou, like a restless bird, had been 
Hitting from one apartment into another, seeing 
that nothing was left undone which wealth and 
tasto could accomplish. But now all the arrange¬ 
ments were complete, and Blanche stood attired 
in her bridal robes. A dress of exquisite laco 
fell in fleecy folds around the slender form; 
pearls gleamed upon tho snowy neck and 


rounded arms, and amidst the golden ringleti 
which shaded so sweetly tho beaming counte¬ 
nance. As she turned from the mirror, Morgjn 
entered, radiant with happiness, and Lou, clup. 
ing Blanche’s hand, approached him, saying, 
“Allow me to introduce Mrs. John Smith" 
“Mrs. Arabesque, if you please,”ho returned, 
with a smile. 

An hour later, and Morgan Arabesque and 
Blancho Lesterfield were united for life. 

A mouth after, Lou, too, was married. 

Tho two friends continue to live in the closest 
intimacy. Often, however, Lou reproachei 
Blanche '.'or having allowed her old lover to 
bo supplanted, and even to this day persistsii 
addressing her os Mrs. John Smith. 
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KATYDID. 

A SEQUEL TO "PENNACOOK.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY 1, -’a DIARY." 


CHAPTER I. 

December 12, 18G0, 

“Gdess who’s como!” said Mrs. Kennedy 
iMj morning, ns, with her back turned toward 
ni, «ho used both hands to shut the door by 
which she had juat entered tho room, where 
Ktle, her friend Miss Dempster, and I were 
lilting. 

“I don’t know, I’m Buret” Kato replied. 
“TVho has?” 

“The IVmco of Wales!” 

“The Princo of Wales?” 

“Ye 3 ; an’ e's bon up ter our ’ouso; ’o was 
op list evenin’} an’ ’o’b han’somo! 'E looks 
like you, Kate; ’s got them dimples round ’is 
noulh, im* looks plensunt. ’E’s got han’somo 
l«ga; walks lmn’some with ’em; 'is teeth ’re 
like enow, an’ lie’s so perlite in ’is way o’ doin’ 
things! But 'e’s a larger man ’n I ever thort 
Vd he; ’c could take yo up an’ carry ye all 
roun’tho room an’ ou’ door, an’ pro’bly will 
tome day. Cold this mawnin’.” 

Kate was in a burning fever to know exactly 
that and whom sho wns talking about. This 
Mrs. Kennedy could not fail to perceive. So 
the was beginning to tease her with delays. 
She dragged out her snuff-box, shook it, dallied 
tt!h it, dipping her fingers about in tho powder, 
Hid, “SniifFa good!” told us all wlml slm was 
"igoin 1 ter buy at Jones’ aforo she went home 
ukedMiss Dempster “how she liked the country 
m tho winter timo; whether she ever see sieh 
Wester snow-drif’s afore*,” told her sho “must 
gaop ter their house an* see what n driP they’d 
tot at tho corner o’ tho wood-shed.” She seemed 
to have utterly dropped the Prince of Wales out 

d her concerns. 

Kate, after wailing, watching, shrugging her 
rboulders restively, and exhibiting various other 
of being—in short, tantalized, seemed to 
ook suddenly into Mrs. Kennedy’s whim, seemed 
Ndenly to determine on being no longer tnn- 
ihed. So sho walked to a front window, hum- 
‘Old Kentucky Home,” and, when there, 
ou h “Hero comes unclo David, his head 
looking sober, and wmtlling a stick to 
! n *’ I Nvo! My elegant unole David, 

U ' iou8 * n his mannors, finding fault with 

Ct WCiU£C-*» 


Sho was in tlio middle of tho room, ready for 
him, when ho came in, his open pocket-knife in 
one linnd, and his stick, whittled to a point, in 
tho other, Kate made him a low bow, and, 
pointing with one fore-finger at his knife, with 
tho other at his stick whittled to a point, said, 
“See what you’vo been doing, unclo David, as 
you came along the street of this handsome 
village! I’vo heard you more than onco find 
fault with Yankees for doing this very thing! 
Wiiat makes you look so sober?” 

“Oh! I met Mr. Herkimer at the post-office; 

: wo got to talking politics, and ho said things to 
mo no man has any right or reason to say to 
me. My head aches to-day, and I couldn’t 
bear it.” 

“And so you said harsh things back again? 
Oh! my gentle uncle David!” 

Her reproach was light; it fell like dew on 
his spirit’s disturbance. 

“Let’s dance, unclo David,” sho added, be¬ 
ginning to dance, to make bows, and offer both 
hands to him as sho danced. She dances so 
often to her two-ycars-old brother Jack, tlmt ho 
is used to it, and begins at once to go stumbling 
and bobbing his shoulders up and down when 
sho commences. He looked up from his picture- 
seeing to-day, and then camo to his feet ami 
began to dance. Kato praised him, laughed at 
him, pointed him out to Mr. Murray, to Mrs. 
Kennedy, herself dancing ridiculously all tho 
while, and offering her hands to her uncle, who 
did not take them, to Jack, who did tnko them 
gladly; and soon, I hardly know how, sho got 
Mrs. Kennedy in. After that lady had awhile 
stood back, laughing at Kate, saying, “If she 
ever did see anybody big cr little danco jes’ 
like that!” blushing at Kato’s invitations, at 
tho little, whito hands extended, sho began to 
como forward to say, “Laud! sho guessed she 
could show us some dancing ’f sho tried hard 
for it!” She took Kate’s hands and began to 
“rigadoon.” (This is what sho said she was 
doing; it consisted of such steps, so taken, ns 
it is impossible to describe.) 

By this timo Mr. Murray was in a great glow, 
swinging his foot with laughter. Kato again 
held out her hands to him. IIo would not 
dance, but he ran after her: she ran behind 
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tho chairs, behind Mrs. Kennedy, who spread $ 
her straight-hanging skirts at angles on both ^ 
sides to hide her. Miss Dompster had as much \ 
as she could do, meanwhile, to koop little 'inter- ^ 
meddling Jack from being ruj^over, when sud- $ 
dcnly into tho midst of tho frolic carao Mr, ;j 
Trumbull and a Btrangcr of bright, command- ^ 
ing aspect, fine-looking beyond most men, ^ 
ploaaant-looking as a summer morning. Kato j 
was at that inslant half-hiddon behind Mrs. J 
Kennedy; Miss Dempster was at tho.elbow of •: 
tho latter, seoing to Jack. 5 

“It’s thoPrinco of Walesl” I heard Mrs. Ken- S 
nedy say, tho other sido of her hand, to Kato. 

Tho now-oomors, standing still an instant in $ 
tho opou door, looked wondoringly, smilingly ^ 
on tho group boforo them. Then Mr. Trumbull jj 
said, introducing his companion, 41 My old friend, J 
Mr. Cartwright, ladies, gentlemen. Mr. Cart- ^ 
wright, I boliovo this is brother David, ‘Squiro j 
Murray;* it looks somo like him. This is my \ 
dnughtor Kate—or I beliovo it is—and this is $ 
her friend, Mis3 Dempster, of Boston, visiting •! 
us. Mrs. Konnedy, your old friend and ours.” ] 
Mr. Cartwright shook hands with them all; S 
but I do not know, I am sure, how ho could | 
know whioh was Kato, or which Miss Dempster. ^ 
Mr. Trumbull then took him out to my sheltered 5 
corner of tho sofa and introduced him to mo. J 


villago gents, over to tho lakes at Snndborntoa 
and Laconia, fishing, to bo absent several day*. 
Ho thanked them with a deal of graciousnesi; 
and, when they returned, ho ami Mr. Cow- 
perthwaito would bo happy to accept such in¬ 
vitation, ho said; and they went. 

Wo buzzed, wo chattered, wo talked, two or 
three together, tho first fow minutes, admiring, 
naming his excellent points—all but Kato, Her 
eyes shone, (though sho used them mostly just 
thou seeing to Jack, who, busy with his play- 
things, did not in tho least need being seen to.) 
Light scorned to flit and flash among the dimples 
round hor beautiful mouth. Sho was stirred; 
although that sho often is, but with this dif¬ 
ference: tho enthusiasm of her praises usually 
outvies all ours. Now thero was not a word 
until, at last, when all seemed to lmvo said their 
say, and now wero looking toward her for hr?, 
sho camo away from Jack, with a toss of hr 
curls, saying, “/ don’t think much of your 
PrincQof Wales, Mrs. Kennedy!" 

“Er, Katydid! X guess you don’t!" 


CHAPTER II. 

Thunday, 13M. 

At Lyceum, last evening, I saw Kate, her 
mother, and Miss Dempster standing together, 


Both Ka‘to and Miss Dcmpstor had about as 
much ns they could do, whilo ho stayed, by 
biiuging toy upon toy, “jnek-horse,” ball, ele¬ 
phant, and musio-box, to mako up to Jack for 
tho interruption of tho fun. But Mrs. Trum¬ 
bull camo in. Sho, her husband, Mr. Cart¬ 
wright, Mr. Muvray, and Mrs. Kennedy, sitting 
together around tho opon firo, had a sociablo 
half-hour talking of old times, of old frionds. 
I heard Mr. Cartwright say that ho has a com¬ 
panion who is desirous of getting somo wintor 
angling in the lakes, and so forth; whereupon 
Mrs. Kennedy, with a look of aroh drollery 
* that made his color vise, asked him, 44 ’F ho ’ad 
any anglin’ of any sort that ho ’xpected to do 
whilo ’o was in these parts." They laughed, 
and so did ho. Ho looked at Kato and Mis3 
Dempster, as I had scon him do several timo3 
before, hold his hand out to Jack; but Jack 
tumbled himsolf in amongst tho folds of Miss 
Dempster’s skirts, his faoo hidden. Ho roso to 
go, whon Mr. Murray, preparing to accompany 
him, invited him to tako a drivo through tho 
villages, and return to Iub house to diuncr, an 
iuvitation ho accepted with ovidont pleasuro. 
Mr, and Mrs. Trumbull had already invited him 
to dine at thoir house to-morrow, bringing his 
friend; but thoy wero going, with a party of tho 


waiting for Mr. Trumbull to join 
Mr, Murray camo to them through tho crowd, 
accompanied by a young genticman—the tatmt 
that Kato and I saw when wo wero out yester¬ 
day, and whom wo conjectured to be Mr. Cart¬ 
wright's fellow-traveler. Mi. Murray intro¬ 
duced him to tho ladies; I saw that ho stool 
modestly by Kato, his hat in his bunds behind 
him; saw that ho had an interesting face, i 
gentlemanly bearing, a bearing most respectful 
and attentive toward Kate, on whom his loob 
every moment rested. His forehead was wide, 
high, and fair liko a woman’s; tho veins mild, 
tho color flittod in and out. Ho was very youcj 
probably not moro than twenty-two or three- 
Ho and Kato fell at onco into an easy conw* 
sation, Kato keeping her bright hut modest 
looks raised to his; and when Mr. Trum ° 
oamo, they went out together, the stranger *t 
Kate’s elbow, his liat still held in his hands be¬ 
hind him, ns if of bis exceeding great r«p«t 
, toward Kate, and they wero still talking, * E 
| Kate’s modest looks wero still raised. 
i Sho is coming; sho hurries, under somen 
oitomeut; she runs up the path, up the steps— 
[ “Good morning,” she says, in the door. 

> “Good morning, dear.” 

S “Let mo havo your pon; let mo wipe i • 
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CHAPTER III. 


Evening. 

“Did you ooo Mr, Cowporthwnilo last night, 
lithe Lyceum? IIo was thore.” 

"Yes, I flaw Mm.” 

“Isn't ho pretty? Didn’t you liko his ap~ 
peiranco?” 

“He looks delicate as a woman,” 

»Joii ns ddicato! Oh! I think ho is so 

freUyl" Sho laughed at herself; sho said the 
gentlemen were getting ready to Btart for thoir 
filling; tho big sleigh was at Major Howe's 
door; they wgro going to bo gono eovcral days. 
Ob! pho would want to sco Mr. Cowperthwaito 
io! Ma spoke to him last night about the in- 
liUlion to thoir house, which tho other, Mr. 
Cerlwright, had dono her tlio honor to say they 
would accept on their return; and Mr. Cowpoi’- 
Ihtiilo said few things would giro him greater 
pleasure. IIo was the prince, sho said; tho 
other, Mr. Cartwright, was king, perhaps. Sho 
liked the princo beat. Sho would loavo tho king 
to mo and Jule; by Julo, meaning Miss Detnp- 
ttor. And again sho laughed. Sho was at a 
front'window, looking out, talking now of this, 
now of something else, when Mr. Cowperthwaito 
pissed on our side of tho street. Ho was taking 
long steps, to get to Major Howo’s door, p ro¬ 
ll bly; but ho saw Kato, and touched his hat 
with a Bmile and a graceful bow. She than sat 
Wn and began quietly to look a book over, 
ht without digeorning much that was in its 
pxgea. I asked her if sho saw anything of Mr. 
Cirtwright whon she camo. 

“Yes,” she replied; and what a prolonged, 
celodioii8 little monosyllabic it wasl What 
new, delicious music must havabcen stirring in 
the heart out of which it camo! But sho soon 
rouied herself; she turned a deaf ear to it; toss- 
Mfcthe book from her, sho said, “I don’t think 
much of him, though 1 I liko tho princo a great 
Ml the beat! a great deal! I’m willing you or 
ID ?body should have tho other.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Saturday , 15M. 

Mr CowrKRTHWAiTE grew tired of tho sport, 
IDd camo off to-day leaving tho rest thci’o, Thoy 
He fifty holes in tho ice, ho told us, coming 
G P with us to-day when wc were walking, and 
* idle red ensign up at every hole, which tho 
P^ crel and trout instantly lowor when caught. 

Is is their Bignnl of distress, he said. Some 
J n .J of P R Uy goe3 to tho spot, draws tho 
{ oul an d makes him prisoner, in barbnr- 
CUS disregard of his signs of capitulation! Thoy 


^ were having a capital time, ho said; or tho 
\ follows appeared to liko it, anyway; they had 
\ great crackling fives on tho ico; had grand, good 
l dinners, but it was shivery work; ho was tired 
\ of it and glad to como away. 

> Kato told him ho showed his humanity in 

£ leaving a sport that was so cruel. 

$ “Not bo much that! not that at all!” ho in- 
ijgenuously confessed. “But I was really tired 
*> of it, as I am apt to bo of a tiling if it lasts 
$ more than a dny. I am lazy.” 
t; Kato smiled ns if sho thought tho inconstancy 
v pretty, liko himself. I think ho folt it so, in a 
^ degree, although ho had also tho air of ono who 
^ is making a clean breast of what ono knows to 
s bo a fault. 

I; “IIo may deny it ns long as ho will,” said 
I Kate, after wo parted with him. “Ho may lot 
| it go that it is.becausQ ho is lazy; but I liko him 
^ over so much better than I do thoso that liavo 
s stayed to catch every poor thing they can get 
j hold of. I know what thoy’U do when they 
i come. They’ll take every fish, oven tho liUlcst 
\ of them all, to Bingham’s to bo weighed; and 
\ thfen they’ll boast of tho number of pounds, the 
\ number of fish and tho size, and they’ll send 
^ them round, pairs, or oven half-dozens of them, 
| to thoir friends, or their supposed friends. If 

> any ono thinks our family are his friends and 
; sends soino to our door, with tho compliments 
: of Mr.—anybody, you sco if I tasto ono single 
■ mouthful. If I did, I should feel it stop in my 
: throat!” 

> Sho was battling her rising sentiment toward 
; Mr. Cartwright. At least, I think so. I do not 
: tell her so, however; it would bo pitiful to see 
• her utterly hors de combat. I let it go on, satis- 
i fied with knowing that Mr. Cartwright is king. 


j CHAPTER V. 

i Tuesday, 18 th. 

i NOTE FROM KATE. 

: My Dear —You must como and dino with us 
j to-day, so pn, and ma, and nil say. Thoy are 
I coming—tho Messrs. Cartwright and Cowper- 
[thwaito, Tho first named gentleman sent two 
• splendid great trout and a lmlf-dozen great 
•pickerel to ma last evening; but I dop’t look 
j at ’em. 

j “You arc to sit at Mr. Cartwright's, at tho 
; king’s right; ho is to bo at pa’s. Tho prince is 
l to bo at pa’s loft, and I at tho prince’s; so you 
; seo I shall bo nicely tucked away out of sight; 
| out of the king’s sight that is, of course. 

I Tho fish are to bo tho dish of honor, stuffed, 
\ and garlandod with colcry leaves. Undo Davit! 
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and aunt Ruth aro to bo hero. What do you j 
think Mrs. Kennedy calls Mrs. Cowporthwnito? 5 
Cataraugus; Ned Cataugua. Site was hero yes* j 
terday and saw tho Goetho ho had brought mo j 
to read with bis nnmo, “Ned Cowperthwaite,” | 
in it. “Oh, poh!” said she, giving tho book a ^ 
toss in amongst tho newspapers. “Ned Cata- 
vaugus, I sh’d think!’ 1 Afterward sho said, 
“1’vo Been this—this Cataraugus 0 ’ yourn, an’ | 
ho’s oncasy lookin’ ’s a fish out 0 ’ wator. ’Is | 
wife, ’f J o gits ono, ’ll haf ter fry pancakes for j 
’is bro’kfust, flapjacks for ’is dinner, an’ turn* 
overs for ’is supper, an’ then ho won’t bo con- j 
tented’s likely's not.” Isn’t sho queer? 

Bo sure to eotno, else what shall wo do? 

Truly yours, Katb, 


CHAPTER VI. 

The 10th. 

I saw that Mr. Cowperthwaito and Kato, 
although they attonded with politeness to tho 
affairs of tho tablo and to tho conversation that 
was general, had a good deal of noiseless by¬ 
play at dinner. They broko a merrythought 
together, and Kato got tho largest part, upon 
which tho color roso and spread over tho gen¬ 
tleman’s wide, beautiful forehead. After din¬ 
ner they played with Jack, until tho latter, 
seeing Mr. Cartwright’s hand extended to him, 
went with great modesty toward him, showing 
him his slate by-tlip-way; and it ended with his 
being settled cosily on Mr, Cartwright’s knees, 
for tho rest of their stay. When they went, 
after ho and Mr. Cartwright had onco shaken 
hands and bade good-by, ho mado his way out 
between o\ir skirts and tho gontlcmen’s legs to 
wftvo his llttlo hand and say, “Day-day, day- 
day,” which ho did with tho sweetest of all 
inflexions. Mr. Cartwright returned tho salu¬ 
tation with a look of beaming kindness, such 
as might well lift Jack off his feet, as it almost 
did. “There—there,” tho littlo follow Baid, as 
if deeply satisfied, and was coming away, but, 
upon a new impulse, I 10 crowded back for an¬ 
other “day-day,” and got it from Mr. Cart¬ 
wright in tho gate. 

Kato was very lovely in her gown of fino 
mauve merino and black trimmings; but I havo 
seen her appear at better advantage. 


CHAPTER VII. | 

The 20th. \ 

Katb camo in to-day, throw herself with n 5 
long breath into an arm-fchair, saying, “Oh, j 
deavl I’m tired! Don’t you think it’s a dis- \ 


agrceablo day? No Bun, and tho air like hid! 
IIu! it keeps mo shuddering just like this!” 
After talking awhilo of things in which she 
clearly felt no interest, there came a pause, 
which was broken by her saying, with her eyes 
down, “I will tell you why I haven’t liked Mr. 
Cartwright.” 

“Why, dear?” 

“Becausol tho day ho dined nt undo David’s, 
aunt Ruth asked him if ho didn’t think I 
beautiful; and after lie had hesitated as if he 
didn't like to say, No, aunt repeated the ques¬ 
tion, and then I 10 said I 10 couldn't say that he 
thought I was. Aunt Baid, 'You can’t thick 
that MIbb Dempster is?’ He did, ho Baid. II» 
thought Miss Dempster woa very beautiful.” 

“Oh, well!” I replied, “you know how it 
was; you know the mistako ho made in yoor 
porsons.” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know until yesterday.” 
Tho music had come to her tones again; hr 
head drooped, her features Boftcned, love melted 
her, and made her tho tenderest, most beautifal 
oroaturo my eyes ever saw. Sho was silent 
awhilo, then sho said she must go. But she 
did not. She said, “Did you sco how Jack 
liked Mr.—Mr. Cartwright? Ho hunted for 
him aftor ho was gone, and nt last cried be¬ 
cause ho couldn’t find him. How long do you 
supposo they will stay?” 1 

Mr. Cartwright had told mo at dinner thsl 
thoy would remain Boveral doys longer, and 
I informed her, 

Whilo wo were talking, Mr. Murray cauie in 
and said ho and others were getting up a little 
sleigli-rido to Webster Lake, across tbo lake, 
and homo 011 tho other side. All who pleased 
wore to tnko their skates, he said. There would 
bo thirty, or more, to go. All would stop» 
half-hour, or so, and have a plcnsnnt lime on 
tho ico. 

Kato Bprong to her feet and brought her 
hands together for joy. 

Thoy were going to toko Dunlap's big sleigh, 
ho said, which would hold a dozen—-“you two, 
your father and mother, Kate, and Miss Demp- 
stor, mo and my wife, Mr, Cartwright and young 
Cowperthwaito, and tho young folks nt Cap*- 
Lancaster’s. You may havo Cowperthwaite on 
your seat if you want him, Kato; to-morrow 
afternoon, two o’clock.” 

Sho hardly looked ns though sho wanted btoi 
but Mr. Murray did not seo the expression. J 9 
went then. Kato said sho should eit on the feat 
with her father and mother, or with uncloDtm 
and aunt Ruth, or with Jule and me. She hi 
“mado up her mind,” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Saturday , 22nd. 

Ms. Oamwbioiit was on tho back scat with 
)Ir. Bail .Mrs.' Murray. 

"Iliero aro things on tho way I want to bIiott 
U rn" (aid Mr. Murray to mo, as his reason for 
Hiking tho important aolf-appropriation. Ho 
iu at our goto, helping mo to tlio scat Mr. 
Conperthwaito liad, up to this limo, occupied 
alone. “Kato is going to sit hero with you 
(no; her fathor and mother, nnd Miss Dempster 
ate going to eit licro," touoliing his pnlm to tho 
eaply seat beforo ours. 

At Mr. Trumbull’s gate, Cowperthwaite stop¬ 
ped nut, and, with eyes questioning tho win- 
tJowii was going U P toward tlio door, -when 
they all appeared in tho hall—Kato with her 
psy veil down, her closest hood on, mufilcd as 
if «he wero in Knintechotka, nnd not a word 
out of her head. She bowed to Cowperthwnito, 
flipping by him, as ho politely stood holding tho 
g&te open; bowed to tho rest, all together, hut 
looked grave and still; and, slipping somehow 
through Mr. Murray’s hands, sho took her place 
between her father and mothor on their seat. 
Then sho looked back, bade mo “Good morn- 
{ng/’ond chatted with me, whilo Cowperthwnito 
snd Mies Dempster wero seating themselves be- 
eide me. Sho spoko graciously now to Cow- 
perlhwaite, saying something about tho day’s 
being eo pleasant; he answering rather curtly, 
w I thought, and with a shrug, “Very!” Sho 
looked back still farther between mo and Miss 
Dempster, to speak to her aunt and Mr. Cart¬ 
wright, But 6ho wag gravo; she was bo all tho 
way. 

Tho party was a largo nnd merry ono; of 
double sleighs and single Bleighs, there were a 
h&lfdozcn beside ours. Several of these reached 
the lake beforo us, and on our arrival a busy 
tceno presented itself. Many, already on their 
ikates, wero striking out toward tho middle of 
the bright expanso. Close by where wo drew 
np, a company of men wero at work filling tho 
fee-house with the ponderous blocks they lmd 
been many days engaged in sawing. Seized 
Md held fast by iron grappling, block after 
block was drawn, by horse-power, up a steep 
Eliding-way, and dropped within tho building 
to lio with its fellows. A number of fishermen 
were on different parts of tho lako. Their firo, 
Dear which wero dinner-pails, baskets, sleigh- 
robes, over-coats, together with tho littlo pile 
of fish they had taken, was burning sluggishly 
Q the sunshine, tho mild air. Some of tho 
adics, who lmd no desire to go upon tho ice, 
C <JaQ *° 81 b in tho sleighs, whioh were drawn 


close to tho shoro so that they could boo nnd 
hear what wont on. Among theso wero Mrs. 
Trumbull and Mrs. Murray. And when Cow- 
perthwaito stood by Kato, ready to help her out, 
and her undo was saying, “Kato, come,” sho 
replied that sho would sit awhile; sho would 
como by-and-by, perhaps; sho didn’t bring her 
skates; sho didn’t fool like skating. A dozen 
enmo, begging, commanding, saying, “Do 
come!” or, “You shall como!” but sho drovo 
them oft' at Inst. Cowperthwnito was tho last 
to turn away, following tho rest almost imme¬ 
diately. Mr. Cartwright, by-tho-by, had been 
ono of tho first to go. Ho was already at tho 
lake’s edge, standing with several of tho party, 
looking upon tho skaters, tho fishermen, ono 
hero and another there, tho men working at ico- 
storing, upon tho whole scene, bright with its 
own natural loveliness, with tho brightness of 
tho day, with tho animation of so many human 
beings, with tho bright colors of hood, and 
scarf, and gown. I saw Cowporthwaito sitting 
by himself on an inverted boat, hurriedly 
fastening on his skates. Next I saw him 
making great strokes # on tho ico, circling, per¬ 
forming such feats ns caused nearly all tho rest 
to suspend theirs and watch him; especially 
when ho began to skim in nnd out the edges of 
tho glaro coat formed, within tho last few mo¬ 
derate days, over where tho first blocks of ico 
had been taken. Tho party had been wanted 
by tho ice-gatherers not to venturo there; and 
now camo cautious remonstrances from them 
and others, gentlemen of tho party. After 
having watched, n few moments, tho effect of 
these, nnd finding that ho disregarded them, 
venturing farther at each essay, Mr. Cartwright 
enmo with quick step, anxious looks, nnd called 
out, “Ned, you mustn’t do that! You hear 
what theso gentlemen say! Ned, Ned,^iro you 
crazy?” 

llo was in an agony of apprehension, which 
Cowperthwaite seemed perfectly willing to aug¬ 
ment. He struck tho middle of tho dangerous 
spot, and there was a crackling, a crack, and 
down ho went—without struggling, but ns if 
willing to go—out of sight. Mr. Cartwright 
gavo one manly groan of horror, threw his 
coat off in an instant, crying out to tho men, 
“Break it all away, far as you can-drop your 
grappling-irons and polos at tho edges—bo enre- 
ful, but do what you cant” and lio had gone 
down after tho rash young man. I never heard 
such cries, or saw such anxiety among so many, 
or such commotion, Buch hurrying to nnd fro. 
AVith tho giant force—tho giant will doing its 
uttermost—imparted, they beat tho ico through 
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as if it had been glass, and cleared it ns much 
ns possiblo from tho surface, until they carno to 
tho thick, old coat, and there they were stayed. 
Thou they dropped thoir irons, their poles, 
their garments, until nt every yard of tho edgo 
thoro was something for tho hand to grasp—if 
tho hand came. 

Up to tho time of tho accident, Kato had been 
sitting in tho sleigh. I did not sco her oomo; 
but now I saw her oloso to tho edgo, beside her 
father. Sho was bonding forward, still ns if 
sho wero turned to stono, her eyes fixed on tho 
water. Her mother went to her, and, laying 
her hand on her shoulder, said, “I’m afraid to 
have you stand thoro, Kato.” Kato turned a 
little, looked baok in her mother’s faco liko a 
dumb orcaturo, and I saw tho look of horror 
on tho fixed, pnlo features. 

Long wero tho moments to us who waited 
and watched in such fear. At first there wero 
many exclamations, such as, “How long it’s 
been!” and “Oh! it’s been bo long, I don’t 
bcliovo wo’U ever sco either of thorn againi” 
but now it. had grown still. Every faco had 
grown pallid. I knew,that thoso who best 
understood tho matter, woro fast losing thoir 
hopo, when ono man, who was at work for 
tho ico-gathovers, Mr. Clay, a poor man, but a 
good old Christian, said loudly, “Thank God, 
brothers 1 hero’s ono, if no more!” and ho 
grappled tightly tho bluo frock ho had stripped 
from Ills person and let down. Wo saw the gar¬ 
ment pulled, Tho irons wero brought to tho 
Bpot and lot down; again feet and hands wero 
in motion, tongues woro loosed. So many 
closed about tho Bpot that I saw nothing moro 
for many minutes. Then, through an opening, 

I saw them both on tho firm loo; saw that Cow- 
perthwaito was wholly unconscious, and that 
men W|ro rubbing Mm; saw that Mr. Cart¬ 
wright was sinking away into insensibility. 
Ho put his hand to Ids forehead and scorned to 
Btrugglo against it; but tho pallor spread, tho 
head sank, and ho was gone; and then, in an 
instant, Kato was by his sido, working upon his 
forohead, Ids hands, drying them with her own 
handkorcldof, her mother’s, mine, Miss Domp- j 
fitor’8. Others worked upon him also, but not i 
one with such palo, set looks, quivering hands, j 
and mental oblivion to all about thorn. At last j 
he slowly opened his eyes, when Koto’s were i 
withdrawn, watching tho returning color in his : 
hands, feeling, of course, tho reluming warmth.; 
When sho saw that consciousness was return- i 
ing, sho retroftted, wont and took her scat in j 
tho sleigh; and, ns hor aunt has sinco told me, i 
gavo herself up to a short fit of crying and i 


I trembling. .Cowperthwaito, whoso conscious, 
ness returned sooner than Mr. Cartwright’s 
did, behaved with a great deal of penitence 
and gratitude, caught Mr. Cartwright’s 
and kissed it, with his tears running. Mr. 
Cartwright called him a good fellow, with his 

I toarB rising, but with smiling, gratified bob. 
Old Mr. Clay, ns liis long, stalwart arms helped 
Cowperthwaito to liis feet, said to him, "God 
was pooty good to ye, this lime, young mm* 
J but no better, I s’poso, than He is nil the tltce, 
J on’y wo don’t allera see it ser plnin. You're 
i eor fond o’ fishin’, you two, yo ought ter know 
J what that Christian gentleman, Iznnk YVulton, 
J says 'bout being thankful ter God for ’is per. 
j vontin’ grace.” 

J Mr. Cartwright instantly repeated—'“.And 
| therefore let us praiso Him for His preventing 
5 graco, and say, Every misery that I miss is a 
ij now mercy,’ ” 

j; “That’s itt them’s tho words!” said Mr, 

I Clay, Ida swarthy faco kindling ns if light down 
from heaven had broken over it. 

Apropos, Mr. Cushing, who 1ms visited Mr. 
Cartwright, says that his beautiful house is full 
of books, and I sco ho knows all tho author! 
that arc worth knowing. 

Ifasto was now made to get them into lb 
sleigh and wrap them in a half-dozen robes. 
^ Other sleighs wero stripped (against tho protest 
| of tho two gentlemon) until no more eotildb 
< pressed into service by tho strongest haedi; 
^ and ns thoy brought thorn and wrapped then 

I ' about their bodies, legs, feet, Mr. Cowperthwaite 
said moro than onco, “I’m nshnmed of myielf; 
I don’t deserve your kindness, gentlemen, but 

I ' Cartwright does.” 

Mr. Cartwright, good-naturedly, soothed Mm 
with, “Yes, you do deserve it! you’re a goad 
fellow, as these gontlcmen can sec!” Upon 
* which tho young man again tried to Belie Mi 
$ hand to thank him, but desisted upon Mr. Cart* 
^ wright’s saying, “No, my boy! I know ho* 

I you feel. I see it all, my good fellow!” 

“Ono thing I know,” Bnid Cowpcrthwflile,Mi 
voioo husky; “you shall see what I'd do for 
t you if (hero’s over a chance!” Kntlier discon* 
| solatcly adding, “But I don’t suppose ihcia 
i over will bo.” 

| Mr. Cartwright said, laughingly, ho hoped 
[ not a ohanco liko that they had just escape , 
» at any rate. Cowperthwaito also laughed * 

: little; but ho was weak, repentant, affectionate 
j as a woman, and soon ronewed his 6e1f-r** 
; proaches. 

* This was after wo had started and were cm 
J our way homo, accompanied by nearly all th* 
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rest. A few only remained to finish out the 
contemplated drive, as Hr. Cartwright begged 

tiem *U to do. 

Halo looked back onco toward Mr. Cart¬ 
wright, and I eupposo hor eyes met his; for 
teri kindled, and in an instant fell and were 
withdrawn. 

3Iks Dempster drovo back with tho Howes, 
while I took Mr. Cartwright’s former seat with 
Mr. and Mrs, Murray, to mako room for tho 
wrappings of tho two gentlemen. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Evening . 

Katb is “as vexed ns sho can bo!” So sho 
iijj, and sho appears so, Tho troublo is, Miss 
Dempster informed her last ovening, that, in 
riling homo in Major Howo’s sleigh, one scat 
in which was occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Had- 
leigb, sho overheard tho lady Baying, sub voce , 
I* her husband, “Did you notico Kate Trum¬ 
bull!” 

"When?” ho inquired. 

"When Mr. Cartwright plunged into tho 
water, and all along after that. Did you no¬ 
tico ’er!” 

"No” 

“I wish you had. I did, and I found out a 
thing or two Pvo been expecting would happen 
tame time.” Having waited a few minutes for 
him to mako.inquiries if lio would, aho added, 
"The/ra engaged, of course. Pretty quick 
vork, I should think!” 

He mado no reply, but looked to sco a train 
go by a little way off, and eho said no more; 
“Although, of course,” ICato says, “her mind 
bosy enough!” Kate cried with vexation. 
She fays eho thinks it too bad that a.tnnn liko 
Hr. Hadlcigh, whom everybody respects bo 
Ewb, should bo married to a little-minded, 
wrious, mischief-making thing liko her. 

Mrs. Kennedy hns invited us up there, for 
Monday ovening; has included tho Hndleighs, j 
and Mrs. Murrny, Messrs. Cartwright ami ] 
oirpcrthwaitc. Knto says she “will go, to j 
1 0Tr Hadlcigh that eho isn’t ‘engaged,’ j 
‘'“fid, little-minded thing! alio hates her!” i 
"'guess yon don't, Katydid!” I replied, in 
MSI resembling Mrs. Kennedy’s. Upon this j 
M Mighed nnd began to wonder what Mrs. ij 
tnnedy would get for Bupper; to say that \ 
it wng, and however managed, it] 
,5d *11 bo welt enough becauso it was Mrs, < 
who never cared for anybody, and \ 
‘do more fun of herself than anybody s 
mako of her, possibly. v 


Kennedy, 
4 l**ys ma 
<1« could 


) CHAPTER X. 

| The 25/A 

\ Mrs. Kennedy fastened upon Cowpertbwnito 
J when lio and his friend came, to inquire of him 
s about liis acoidcnt. After they hml chatted 
(awhile, sho said to him, “Guess what I’ve 
1 called yo all along, Mr.—Mr.—yo see how'tis, 
£ I’ve called yo Bonth'n* else ser much, I don’t 
\ know what yor true name is.” 

S “I bco. What havo you called mo?” 

] “Cataraugus! Ned Cataraugusl” 

How ho and all tho rest laughed! “But I 
> ain’t goin’ tor call yo bo any more.” 

] “Why?” 

v “’Causo I liko yo now, an* I ha'n’t afore.” 

I Again ho laughed and said, “I am glad you 
liko me, I nssuro you I am, Mrs. Kennedy; but 
{ plcaso call mo Ned Cataraugus all tho eamo. I 
4 shall call myself bo after this.” 

\ “I—-guess—you—will!” 

| “I shall, I assure you.” 

Wo all laughed, tho gentlemen uproariously, 

[ nt Mrs. Kennedy’s fun at the suppcr-tnblc. Her 
husband sat,'still almost ns a mouso, liis gentle 
looks ever and anon turned to her, as if, long 
! nnd intimately ns ho had known her, she wero 
still a marvel to him, as no doubt she is. 

\ Kate, tucked between her father and uncle nt 
! table, laughed as hilariously ns any; but tho 
; rest of tho ovening sho was still and timid liko 
i a fawn. Sho kept as much ns possiblo out of 
| Mr. Cartwright’s way; but this did not prevent 
| his hovering near, or the gravo solicitude with 
i which his eyes followed hor nnd rested on her 
; lovely, half-averted face. “I’m bo ashamed,” 

; sho said, cuddling up to mo onco in tho course 
; of tho evening, “thinking what Mrs. Ilnd- 
: leigh said. Sho watches everything I do, this 
| evening.” Kato told Mrs. Kennedy about it, 

: “Laud!” tlmt lady said, “ye must expect Bicli 
‘ tilings ter bo said-—by sioli women. “It’s nil 
she can think of to say, I s’poso. But, Katy- 
: did—-Katydid—yo mils’ treat him well, for all 
the Miss Hndleighs in tho world. Yo know 
this, Katydid.” 

Kato told her sho should not treat him at nil. 
“Yo can’t help that. Ye’ve got ter treat ’im 
somo way, an’ pooty soon too; ye can’t help 
knowin* this, Katydid.” Kato seemed fright¬ 
ened, and cuddled back Btill farther between 
Mrs. Kennedy and mo. 

When tho time camo to go, Kato could not 
find her hood, nor I my overshoes. Mr3. Ken¬ 
nedy helped all the rest‘'about finding their 
things and putting them on; but when Kato or 
I nppealed to her, sho looked comical, twisted 
her features and said, “Yes, I hear, girls. Wait 
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till I’vo fixed tho others off, (you Jia’n’t got any j 
babies tor home,) an* thou I'll boo ter you.” 

She had got rid of all but us and Mr. Trum- i 
bull, who was at (ho door with his horse, talk- 
ing with Mr, Kennedy, waiting our appearance,; 
when slio camo to us, winding her hands, ono ; 
over tho other, and saying, “Now, Katydid, 
now, girls, I’ll tend ter you.” Then, brighten¬ 
ing ns if with sudden recollection, bIio said, 
“I’ll tell yo whero ycr hood is, Kate. It’B in 
tho front room. I car’d it in fer Jenny Lan¬ 
caster ter see ’bout tho stitches round tho front. 
Sho’s goin’ tor knit mo ono. You’ll find it in 
thero layin* ahind tho dock. Wo’ll bo tmdin’ 
tho overshoes.” 

She wont to open tho parlor door for ICatc; 
and, having shut it behind hor, returned to tho 
bed-room whero sho had left mo, walking as if 
upon pipe-stems, making queer grimaces and 
half-whispering, “Guess what I’vo ben an’ dono 
nowl l’vo shot ’em up tergether in tho front 
rooml” 

“Whom?” 

“Ho an’ ehol Mr. Cartwright an’ Kate. IIo’s 
awaitin’, yo see, whilo tho young man Blips 
down tor tho village with tho Lancaster girls. 
Then they’re going. Kato didn’t know but he’d 
gono; 1 8’pose you didn’t. All tho light thoro 
is in (hero is a candle, an’ that wants snuffin’, 
bo tho room was dark arter all this kerosene, 
and sho didn’t see *im, (’e was on tho black 
Bofy,) and went straight tor tho clock, an’ then 
I shot tho door. I’m half-scaret; but I don’t 
carol Miss lladleigh’s out o* tho way, every¬ 
body olso *s out o’ tho way; an* it’s tirno fer 
tho two tliat’Was made for ono 'nother ’f ever 
two woro, to bo doin’ eonth’n’ olso besides 
a-skimishin’ roun* ’s they have ben ever senco 
ho’s ben hero. I’m glad I dono itl I’m happy! 
Hero’s ycr overshoes; I put 'em in the'clothes- 
press, safe, yo seo 1 Whilo yo’ro puttin’ ’em on, 
I’ll jes* step ter tho door an’ tell Mr. Trumbull’t 
yo’ll fioon bo along.” 


“Very well, Mrs. Kennedy; but tell ’em tote 
spry. Whoa, Ben,”.I heard him reply. I gl) p- 
poso Kato heard tho snmo; and that this ku 
whftt brought her at onco into the parlor door, 
whero sho now appeared, looking aa if she had 
been awhilo in Paradise—ns I have no doubt 
sho had. Adam was besido her, holding her 
hand. I saw him relinquish it after luing 
pressed it a moment between both his, 

“Don’t como out,” I heard heresy; buthe 
was her king, and camo, guarding her down the 
Btcps, out tho Bhort path, putting her into the 
sleigh, turning each adjustment of her dress, of 
tho sleigh-robes, into a carcs3. 

Mri Trumbull meanwhilo tucked me in, gm 
his adieus to host and hostess, and to Mr.Cart¬ 
wright said, as ho was gathering the rein*, 
“Como round and seo us.” 

“Yes, to-morrow.” 

“Had a good time, Kate? got paid fer corn¬ 
in’?” Mrs. Kennedy wa3 saying. 

“Yes,” with tho up and down love-full in¬ 
flexion, which must have been mnnnn to Mr. 
Cartwright—if ho needed it after tho sweets of 
PavadiBO. 

Sho hasn’t been near mo to-day. I fancy the 
fears that tho every day things of the world 
will rub off a portion of her joy. But she will 
como to-night. Others will come because it 
is Christmas Eyg. Our rooms aro bright ini 
warm; and the crimson berries in the cross 
aro liko blood in tho light of tho Dialing wA 
firo. 


i CHAPTER XI. 

• Morning, tht 2CA 

! An, I could got out of her uos, that lie M 
; loved her from tho first; tlmt lie called tu 
i Katydid, his Katydid; and that slio uas kifj 
| plor than she could tell, if sho were lo lrj«“ 
| tho rest of her days. 
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MADGE EVELYN. 

BY MAS, H. C. FISHER. 


CHAPTER I. 

. Swbbt Madge Evelyn! Darling Madge! 
Bunny-eyed and golden-haired—delicate as a 
rose-leaf—with cheeks of the tint that dwells 
In the sea-shell's heart, and mouth like a scar¬ 
let June cherry cleft in twain. Bless you! 
Madge never had a grudge against anything. 
Anger couldn’t dwell in her loving heart any 
more than a vulture in a dove-cot. 

7 Madge lived in a pretty brown house under 
the hill, with roses, jasmine, heliotrope, and 
all manner of sweet-Bcented and beautiful blos¬ 
soms springing up round it, and clambering 
over it, till it looked like a huge bouquet: but 
such a bouquet as would have made a flower- 
Tender’s fortune, if he could have paraded a 
tithe of its beauties. And the lark and the 
red-bird, the robin and blue-jay, the brown 
thrasher and the humming-bird, said it was 
the fairest nook they had seen in all their 
travels. And they trilled their b wee test lays 
for the little maid that came and went among 
the leafy arcades, and loved every feather of 
them dearly. "Who mocked their sweetest warb¬ 
ling with such gurgles of merry laughter, as 
made them look wild for their reputations as 
songsters. 

In front of the house were clustered a few 
splendid maples, and farther away, two or three 
horse-chestnuts, with their tropical-looking fo¬ 
liage. Close by the gate, on one side, a catalpa 
flaunted its broad leaves, and on the other a 
weeping-willow trailed its pendent wreaths 
almost to the ground. Behind the house was 
the orchard, and off to the right broad fields 
of grain. On the left, at a good stone’s throw 
from the house, was the hill; the Nob we used 
to call it It was a very steep, very high hill, 
and covered with verdure as long as a blade of 
grass was visible. 

Madge went to the village school. Mr. Jef¬ 
ferson, our teacher, was lame, and walked with 
an exceeding painful limp, assisted only by a 
stout cane—crutches for some reason he never 
Would use. Between the master and Madge 
existed a peculiar bond of sympathy. She 
never half-worried his life out of him as the 
vest of us did, with our perverseness and dull¬ 
ness, our mischief and idleness. She it was 


who brought him huge bunches of the sweetest 
flowers that grew at Rose Cottage; who plucked 
for him the first harvest apple that the sun 
matured; who hoarded golden pippins, prime 

russets, and pound sweets for his delectation, 
and stores of hickory-nut meats, white, crisp, 
and delicate, were garnered for his especial 
benefit. She it was who sprang if his cane 
dropped, and deftly restored it to his wonder¬ 
ing grasp; who picked up his silver-bowed 
spectacles, and gave him the book open to the 
place. Upon her sun tressed head his weary 
hand rested fondly, and I am suro with a 
blessing. 

Among all the Baucy pupils that clustered 
there, the BaucieBt was the master’s own boy, 
Ned. He sat on the same form ns Madge, a 
few feet away, close under the master’s eye; 
but, in spite of all watching, he was at the 
bottom of most of the roguery pructiced there, 
lie was a lithe, handsome boy, with dark, 
twinkling, funny eyes, and wavy chestnut 
locks, that would straggle over his broad fore¬ 
head and get into his eyes, especially when the 
master was looking, and ho was knee deep in 
mischief. A boy who loved hiB father dearly, 
but loved fun too well. 

He and Madge were great friends too; and 
many a basting the scapegrace had missed, be¬ 
cause his little playmate stood between him 
and harm. She couldn’t help laughing, for her 
life she couldn’t, at some of his pranks, for Bhe 
had a keen and ready appreciation of the ludi¬ 
crous; but the next instant she implored him 
with her eyes to be good. To this he usually 
deigned no reply, save by some moro extrava¬ 
gant contortion of his droll, handsome face, 
or some more roguish caper. The only safety 
was to avert her eyes, and never once look at 
him. 

One sunny afternoon in August, the heat was 
oppressive, the scholars were listless and un¬ 
easy, and the master had a doleful time bring¬ 
ing them into some kind of order. He was 
busy now setting copies, when suddenly an 
immense “paper wad” flew across the room, 
and struck “spat” on the opposite wall. There 
was a pause. The master never raised his eyes, 
and in a moment another followed, nnd another. 
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But setting copies was a darling occupation, 
and every faculty of the master’s was absorbed. 

But the fun was gaining ground; and at last 
a suppressed tittor and the landing of on ill- 
aimed wad upon his desk, caused the master*to 
lift his head. He knit his brow wratbfully at 
the interruption, and cast keen glances over 
the room for the offender. Directly all was 
quiet; and pointing to his ferule, and saying 
angrily, “The first one who disturbs mo will 
get punished,” he resumed his task. 

For five minutes silenoe reigned. Roguish 
Ned noiselessly shifted his Beat till he wob 
directly behind Madge, and in full view of the 
master; and then softly rising to his feet, he 
took aim with his elder pop-gun at the desk. 
The shot told; actually striking Master Jeffer¬ 
son's pen and blurring the paper; while Ned, 
aghost at his own temerity, dropped into a seat, 
and ciphered away t as indefatigably as though 
he had never even heard of a pop-gun or paper 
wad. 

But it was too late. It was impossible but 
that the master should have Been the direction 
from which the offence camo; hut, contrary to 
all expectation, his glance of angry surprise 
paused at Madge instead of going on to Ned. 
She, poor child! had only been startled from 
her hooks by the whirr of the unlucky wad 
past her ear. She had caught a glimpse*of 
the offend sr, and now, with astonished dismay 
flushing her cheeks, looked much more like the 
guilty one than Ned. She cowered and shrunk 
from the master’s glance, frightened and tearful. 

There was a hush of breathless expectation, 
and then the master spoke. It is impossible to 
describe his tone of sorrowful consternation as 
he said, 

“Was that you, Madge?” 

Her red lip quivered, but she only looked at 
him without speaking. 

“I wouldn’t have believed it. I didn’t think 
that of you.” 

He was evidently possessed with the idea that 
Bho was the offender, and unutterably dismayed 
at thought of the punishment he had promised. 
Ned, the rascal, never raised his head; hut we 
who sat in ranges could seo the crimson glow ’ 
Spreading over his bowed face. 

Tho master leaned his head on his hand in 
sorrowful perplexity. He was a man who ’iel- ; 
dom threatened, but he always kept hia word 
to the letter when he did. 

Madge took a long breath and looked round 4 
The glances of sympathy that met her eye were 
too muoh. Her sweet (see drooped to,the desk, 
and then we heard Madge sob. I am sura we : 


all felt enough like crying now, and our looks 
said as plain as words, “You’d better confess 
now. Mister Ned, or we’ll tell on you.” 

He leaned over the desk whispering in her 
ear, “He shan’t whip you, Madge; I’ll tell him 
I did it.” She raised her head at that and 
thrust h|m back, saying, “No, no;” drying her 
tears and growing resolute to save Ned, as she 
had often done before, though not exactly in 
this way, from merited punishment. Many a 
woman has done the same for the man she 
loved; and such women are made of the sterner 
stuff martyrs and heroes come of. Madge was 
a brave girl I She knew the punishment would 
be severe if it fell on Ned, while she believed 
the lightest stroke possible to that terrible 
ferule would he dealt out to her. 

But to be punished at all, to have her dear, 
kind master think she could so offend him: 
there was tho rub. But she never quailed; and 
when Master Jefferson took up his ferule with 
a sigh and said, “Come herethough Bhegrew 
white even to her lips, she rose and walked to 
tho desk with a firm step. “Give me your 
hand,” after a pause. It was extended—a rosy, 
trembling thing, that a savage could not have 
struck deliberately. 

The master took it in his. I don’t know what 
he would have done. He looked as thoroughly 
miserable as I ever saw any man; but on that 
very instant Ned stood before him, throwing 
back his abundant locks from his fine face, and 
saying, 

“She didn’t do it, sir; I’m the one to whip.” 

You had better believe there was a scene 
then, and that we all took to blowing our noses 
and rubbing our eyes in a very suspicious way. 
The master himself was not exempt from this 
epidemic of tears. Madge leaned heavily against 
the desk looking ready to faint, while Ned smiled 
fearlessly. 

But this pretty dissolving scene couldn’t last 
always, of course. People must come back to 
common sense; and there was Ned waiting to 
be whipped, as though it was tho pleasantest 
thing in the world. And whipped he was, the 
rascal, though Madge entreated that he might 
be forgiven, with all the eloquence she was 
capable of. I suspect the strokes fell lighter 
than usual, however, for the master’s heart was 
softened and his eyes sad. 

Thore was a caress in every word he arid to 
Madge after that, and, when school was out, she 
walked quite to his gate with him, chatting in 
her cheery way that was alwayB like cordial to 
his heart. Ned, too, for a wonder, moderated 
his usual wild pace to the steps of his parent, 
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md walked along, with a very unusual gravity- 
in his roguish eyes. 

Ned was a better boy after that. j 

Madge shall never cry for me again,” he ; 
said; and from being always at the foot of his \ 
class he came to stand at the head—astonishing \ 
his father not a little by his sudden dooility and ! 
•ptadiouBness. • 


CHAPTER II. 1 

Madge is now eighteen; but the same child \ 
face lifts itself to yours, in greeting, as it did ; 
years ogo, when she was only ten. She has j 
grown, but she is still only a larger edition of \ 
Ultle Madge. There is the same Bunny ex¬ 
pression in the violet eyes, the same music in 
her laugh. Sorrow has not touched her, or, if 
it has, has left her bright spirit undimmed. 
There isn’t a sad heart within miles of Rose 
Cottage that she hasn’t cheered with her kindly 
utterances, her ready sympathy, her solid favors, 
when the hard times pressed them closely. 

And the hard times came nearer and nearer, 
-and settled at last on Rose Cottage. Madge was 
the only child of her mother, and she was a 
widow. By some means tho homestead had 
become encumbered, and, at last, it passed out 
of their hands into those of a lmrd^nd relent¬ 
less creditor. Here was trouble for her; and 
who wa3 to ward it off from her? Her mother 
wu an invalid, and it would be next to death 
to remove her from tho home endeared by bo 
many fond recollections. Madge said it should 
not be done. They would rent the place if they 
could not own it. 

“But how shall we pay the rent, child?” said 
her mother. 

"I will earn it,” laughed Madge. 

“You earn it? You look like earning money.” 

Mre. Evelyn smiled sadly as she surveyed the 
childish figure before her. 

“I feel like it, too. Won’t I show you what 
lean do?” 

“But what oan you do? You can’t go away 
■from home, dear.” 

“That ia juBt it. I think I Bhall have to; but 
then I shall write so often it will be almost like 
'being home.” 

“Whore would you go?” 

“Oh, to the city, of course. I have already 
written Mrs. Briggs on the subject, and she 
•l«Ua me of & very good eituation that I think 
just suit me.” 

Mw. Evelyn listened in perfect amazement, 
ihe girt rattled on thus about her 
prpjeotfl with as much apparent light-he&rted- 


; ness aa if it was a pleasure trip she was talking 
« of. She could not readily bring her mind to 
| consent to part with her only and tenderly 
reared child; but, after all, it seemed the only 
way, and she hoped it would not be for long. 
Madge herself was far from feeling so buoyant 
and self-reliant as she pretended. 

CHAPTER III. 

The situation Madge had accepted was as 

saleswoman in a large mercantile establish¬ 
ment, where women were the principal em¬ 
ployees. 

One would have thought anything would have 
suited her better. Perhaps it would; but this 
paid tho best, and lienee became necessarily 
her choice. 

Madge took her place immediately, like a true 
woman, thinking it no condescension that she 
should labor, since it had become necessary; 
ennobling every station she filled, bringing it 
up to her level, and never sinking below her 
own proper sphere. Possessed of excellent 
health, thankful that it was so well with her, 
she wasted no time in useless repinings. She 
missed her home comfort; but she said to her¬ 
self, “It’s not right to grieve about it.” And so 
here, as at home, she cheered her associates 
with many a fitly-spoken word, many a small 
favor, smilingly rendered; but, more than all, 
by her unvarying light-heartedness. She looked 
as strangely out of place, in that great palace- 
of a store, as a violet or wild rose would have 
done. Yet when onco you had seen her there, 
with her white fingers fluttering among silks 
and laces, brocades and satins, you would think, 
she would be strangely misaed if ever she went 
away. 

I forgot to tell you that, long before, Mr;. 
Jefferson and Ned had gone to the city to live.. 
Report said that Ned had become a lawyer, and' 
bade fair to travel fast on the road to wealth^ 
and distinction. 

One day, aa Madge was showing a lady some 
lace and embroidery, a gentleman came in, in 
great haste, asking to Bee some gloves. No 
other girl being near, Madge pushed a box of 
gloves toward him, without leaving tho lady,, 
but casting curious and we’l-pleased glances at 
the gentleman. She recognized the handsome 
features, dark eyes, and wavy hair. It was Ned 
Jefferson. How fearful she was that tho lady 
would not finish her shopping before he left! 

The lady went at last, and Madge turned to 
her other customer. Ned was still tumbling' 
over the gloves, unable to suit himself. She- 
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remembered this little tinge of fastidiousness as 
peculiar to him when sho had last known him. 
If ho had looked up, he could not have failed 
to recognizo her; and Madge smiled at the con¬ 
fusion ho was making, and handed him box 
after box, without a word. 

“Is this all you have?’* said he. 

“All the varieties, I believo.” And Madge 
smiled again, queerly, as she surveyed the 
littered counter. 

Something in her tone struck him, and he 
raised his eyes to her face for the first time. 
An exclamation burst from his lips. 

“Little Madge 1” 

“At your service, sir,” she laughed, with the 
least nod of her graceful head. “How do you 
do?” And the small hand he had never for¬ 
gotten Bince tho ferule threatened it, was ex¬ 
tended over the counter and warmly grasped. 
Tho moment after sho was called away to wait 
on a fashionable group that had just come in; 
but not till Ned had inquired her address. 

Madge boarded with Mrs. Briggs, the friend 
already spoken of; and as sho sat in the parlor, 
that ovening, waiting for Ned to come—as she 
knew ho would—she listened, well pleased, to 
her companions’ discussion of him. They knew 
him, by reputation, a talented, rising lawyer; 
and some of them remarked, that report said 
he was likely to marry into one of the wealthiest 
families in tho city. Ho certainly was very in¬ 
timate with Mias A-, and she was a charming 

girl. 

There was the slightest possible curl of 
Madge’s lips at tho last words. Sho had seen 

Miss A-, she said, and believed sho was a 

vory fino young lady; but Bho wouldn’t suit 
Ned, sho was confident. 

Sho was more than ever confident of it after 
Ned had been there, and they had talked over 
all tho old times—when Bho had thought to her¬ 
self how much handsomer ho was than fcver, and 
how proud sho was of him—just as a dear old 
friend, of course! 

His father was still living, though very in¬ 
firm; and on tho following evening Ned came 
again and took her to seo her dear old master. 
Words would fail to paint tho old man’s delight 
at seeing “little Madge,” as he persisted in 
calling her. 

“I didn’t believe she had changed a whit, 
and she hasn’t,” he said, with his trembling 
hand on the head she had bowed to conceal her 
tears at sight of the change in him. “Come 
often, my child,” he Baid, at parting; “the sight 
of you does me good.” 

And so it happened that Madge often spent 


an evening with her old master, smoothing his 
: pillow, reading to him, and performing for him 
many little services, such ns she alone could. 
You may be sure Ned didn’t suffer trifles to 
keep him from home at such times; but his 
business was of that kind that it compelled him 
often to be absent. So he deemed himself per¬ 
fectly justifiable in cnlling upon her to make it 
up, and Madge was escorted by him to what¬ 
ever was rare in the line of lecturing, theatrical, 
or operatic entertainments. Ned was a bright, 
particular Btar in the eyes of the fair; and 
great was tho flutter and wonderment among 
certain ones as to who was the dainty, graceful 
creature who hung on his proud arm, robed as 
exquisitely as any of them, aye, more so; for 
though tho fabric was simple, Madge possessed 
a taste as raro and delicate as the queen of the 
flowers, and combined in her apparel such har¬ 
monies of coloring as produced a result few of 
them could even approach. Many recognized 
the face that waited “behind the counter” but 
dimly, or striving in vain to recall where they 
had seen it. 

That was a pleasant year. Madge went occa¬ 
sionally, during it, to Rose Cottage, and, each 
lime, left at home a charm from her cheering 
presence that acted like halm upon her invalid 
mother. J3ut B oon after the close of the year 
there came a letter from Mrs. Evelyn, saying 
that sho had just received notice that Rose 
Cottage was Bold. She should be compelled 
soon to leave, she supposed; and, “After all,” 
sho wrote, “though I shall doubtless miss my 
home very much, I long so for your company, 
my dear child, that I think I should have to 
come and live with you anyhow. So see if you 
can find comfortable quarters for me, and, if 
you can sparo the time, come home once more.” 

Of course, Madge consulted Ned and hia 
father, and Ned declared he knew of rooms 
that would exactly suit them; she might leave 
it entirely to him, and go homo as soon as she 
liked. 

With this trouble off her mind, she took the 
afternoon train for home, reaching there a little 
before dark. As sho stepped upon the platform, 
at tho Btation, who should make his appearance, 
trying very hard to look unconscious, but Ned 
Jefferson? He made some trifling remark about 
a Budden business call in that direction; but it 
must have been very singular business, indeed, 
to flutter Ned Jefferson so: and Madge took hii 

proffered arm in bewildered wonderment. 

They were half-way to Rose Cottage before 
either spoke, and then Madge asked when be 
returned to the city? 
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“It i9 uncertain,” he Bnid; “possibly not till 
you do.” 

“Who, then, will engage our rooms for us?” 

exclaimed Madge. 

“It is already attended to,” was the quiet 
reply, with the least possible approach to a 
imile. 

“Why, Ned, you haven’t had a second to 
gpare for that, if you came out on the same 
train I did; and, if I am to believe the evidence 
of my senses, you certainly did.” 

As they passed through the gate, Ned Btopped 
and pulled one of the long, Elender boughs from 
the willow, saying, in the old, energetic way, 

“Madge, I want to know-” 

Hero he came to a full pause. 

“Want to know what, Ned? You act as 
though you were bewitched.” 

. “I believe I am,” ho replied, biting his lips; 
“but ’tis no fault of mine.” 

Madge did not answer him, but ran up the 
iteps to greet her mother, who sat in the win¬ 
dow, looking out for her; while Ned, stripping 
the willow leaves from their stalk, with a vin¬ 
dictive sweep of his hand, tossed the bare stem 
off into the bushes, saying audibly, “I don’t 
believe Bhe cares that for me!” He lingered a 
little to give the mother and daughter time for 
greeting, and to collect his own scattered 
thoughts; then he came forward, and was 
warmly greeted by Mrs. Evelyn, who had 
ibared Madge’s partiality for him when a 
boy, and was truly glad to see him. Madge 
laughed and chatted vigorously, and her cheeks 
looked hot with the excitement of being home, 
or something else. Ned, too, seemed to gain in 
apirits every instant, so that they were a very 
merry trio. No one would have thought that 
Rose Cottage, and their banishment therefrom, 
was uppermost in the thoughts of them all; but 
it was. 

Mrs. Evelyn retired early; and Marine, having 
called a servant to show Master Ned to his 
room, bade him “Good-night,” in the servant’s 
presence, and went out upon the porch to cool 
her fevered cheeks previous to seeking rest. 
The night was pleasant. A soft breeze came 
op from the flowers, breathing balm, and the 
full moon hung in the zenith, flooding the air 
with radiance. Madge sat down on the lower 
•tep of the porch, thinking how beautiful it all 
*&8, and inexpressibly saddened at leaving it— 
grieved much for herself, but more for her 
mother. Then she thought how strange Ned 
•cted coming up the walk, and her cheek grew 
hot again there all by herself. Suddenly there 
Was a footfall behind her. 


“lie isn’t coming out here, I hope,” she said 
to herself; and she sat quite still, without so 
much as turning her head. 

Some one Btood beside her. She knew, with¬ 
out looking, that it was Ned. He stood a few 
seconds, waiting for her to notice him; but she 
didn’t. At lost he said, 

“Madge, what a coward you ore! Are you 
afraid fo hear what I have to say?” 

No reply. 

“If you say so, my lips shall be sealed.” 

Still no reply. 

“Madge Evelyn, I want, to know-” he 

paused again. “Shall I tell you what, little 
Madge?” And, stooping, he held both hands 
before her. 

Her head drooped an instant;«£nu then, put¬ 
ting her own hands in his, she stood up, turning 
her shy, bashful face quite away from him, but 
saying, bravely, 

“Yes, Ned.” 

“I want to know if you love me?” 

She flashed a saucy glance at him, sparkling 
with smiles and blushes, and saying, 

“Why should I?” 

He stifled the words with kisses, saying, 

“Because I love you. Now, do you, you 
witch?” 

Of course she did; and, of course, Mrs. Eve* 
lyn was as propitious as could be expected, 
when the young people consulted her the next 
morning. 

They were married very quietly, and the dear 
father and master were there to behold the feli¬ 
citous event and rejoice. 

“Where would you like to live?” said Ned 
Jefferson to Madge, the morning before the 
wedding. 

“Oh, anywhere, seeing we can’t have Hose 
Cottage,” said Madge, with a scarcely sup¬ 
pressed sigh. 

“But what if we can have Rose Cottage?” 

“What if we can—what do you mean?” 

“That you needn’t leave Bose Cottage if you 
would like better to stay here.” 

“Of course I should; but how can we?” 

“I don’t know anybody who has a better 
right. It is yours, if the court knows itself. 
Did you suppose I was going to let the dear old 
place be sold to strangers while I had means 
to help it?” 

“It was you Mr. Cromp sold it to, then?” 

“Exactly. It’s my wedding gift, Madge.” 

His voice was tremulous with happiness, ar.4 
Madge thanked him with tears in her loving 
eyes, and in the way he liked best. Lovers 
know how that was. 
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“MAKE YOURSELF AT HOME" 

BY EOSAL1E QUAY. 


I sad received a very kind letter from Fanny 
Henderson—nn intimate friend of mine living 
in the country—which contained a most press¬ 
ing inrilniion for mo to make her a visit; and 
lie added, by way of an inducement, “We shall 
not mako a Biranger of you, but wo shall treat 
you like one of tbo family.” This was so de¬ 
lightful; I bad always disliked being made a 
fuss with, anil treated like a stranger when X 
ns visiting. I accordingly accepted tho invi¬ 
tation, and after a pretty long and dusty jour¬ 
ney, I arrived at the charming little village of 
L—■. My friend met mo at the depot, gave 
ne a rapturous welcome, and conducted me to 
her carriage which soon brought us to our place 
of destination. 

Mrs.'Henderson flew down stairs to meet me, 
did in a flaming red delaine wrapper, the very 
light of which, on such a warm day, threw me 
into a profuse perspiration, Ono side of her 
collar was unpinned, and her hair certainly 
gained the victory over the comb which might, 
it any past time, have confined it. 

,l How do you do ?” said she, kissing mo vchc- 
fifntly. “I should apologize for my appear- 
ince/’ she continued, “if it wero any one else, 
bal you know I am not going to make a stranger 
of you,” 

Of course I assured her that it was of no con¬ 
tinence, nlthough I could not help secretly 
thinking bow much more cool and comfortable 
it would have made me feel to have found her 
dressed in n robe more suitable, in color and 
tulerittl, to the season. However, it was re¬ 
freshing to be made so perfectly at home, and 
^ith this thought I followed Fanny to the room 
intended for my use, ns I felt anxious to change 
traveling dress for something lighter and \ 
woler. On my way thither, I caught a glimpse 1 
a large, airy room, prettily furnished, and in j 
t e neatest order. The generous Bized bed with j 
1(5 P Ure white counterpane, and square pillows s 
* D ruffled linen, seemed to invite repose, ij 
ids, said my friend, “is our spare room, \ 
a nm not going to put you in here, for I i 
OOlf that it would seem stiff* and formal to j 
a i and she led me on to an apartment that \ 
e ® ore like a curiosity shop than anything s 
iltle dresses of all Bizes and descriptions \ 


i wero thrown down carelessly upon tho chairs, 
i and around the floor were scattered littlo shoes 
J and stockings, dolls, miniature railroad cars, 
;* tops, balls, etc.; besides several small children 
| who stood on their hands and feet, and glared 
5 at me as though tho liko of mo had nover been 
<; seen before. 

£ “The room is not in very good order,” said 
s Fanny; “but then, you know, wo are not going 
^ to bo at all ceremonious with you, you must 
^ make yourself perfectly at homo, and take us 
■J ns you find us. I remember how you always 
i; disliked sleeping alone, so I am going to tako 
J you in with us.” 

J The word “us” Btartled me, and, inwardly 
>, groaning, I began to wonder how many tho in- 
5 definite pronoun was intended to represent. It 
> was true that I disliked sleeping alone—indeed, 
I could not do it, I was of too nervous a tem¬ 
perament; but I also had an unconquerable 
horror of being packed in witli numerous small 
bipeds; however, being naturally bashful, I did 
not feel sufficiently at my ease, notwithstanding 
their unceremonious manner of treating me, to 
remonstrate. During tbo process of dressing 
myself, the youthful members of tho Henderson 
family continued to regard mo with tho utmost 
interest and curiosity—the idea of removing 
them never appeared to occur to my friend. I 
arrayed myself in a new organdie, which was 
a favorite dress of mine, and thon I gladly 
accepted Fanny’s invitation to come into the 
parlor. There wo quite enjoyed ourselves, 
talking over our school days until tho tea-bell 
rang. 

At this evening meal, I found myself bounded 
on ono Bide by my friend Fanny, and on the 
other by her little three year old brother, who* 
was told that ho must bo very good if they 
allowed him to Bit next to Miss Cora; he was 
a sweet little fellow with full rosy lips that 
seemed made to kiss. Mrs. Henderson had 
changed her fiery dress for a prettier and more 
becoming ono; and her hair, too, had evidently 
been somewhat subdued, although even now no 
ono would suppose that neatness was her dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic; but then a trifle like 
that could easily be overlooked in such a woman 
as Mrs. Henderson, for she was very intelligent, 

QOV 
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and, moreover, Bbe was one of those warm- * “I will put two of tho children down toifct 
hearted, whole-souled creatures whom it is im- £ foot so as to make more room; I would hm 
possible not to love. Fanny too was my dearest j sent them off altogether while you are here, 
friend, and had she been a sister I could not j only they dislike so much to sleep 
have thought more of her. Then they all had j else; and then, you know, we are not going to 
suoh a pleasant, off-hand way with them, that; make a stranger of you. I suppose it will U 
it took away all feeling of restraint, and made j quite a novelty to you to sleep with these)iu!» 
me perfectly at home; it was so charming to bo l ones; but wo have so many in our familyitn 
made one of tho family, ns it were, and not feel t threo seem like nothing to mg.” 
that they looked upon me as a stranger, and $ I sincerely wished that I could regard Iha 
took any extra trouble on my account. As these | in the same way, but tlioso three certninly did 
thoughts were passing through my mind, X heard \ seem like something to me oil through the Digit 
•n exclamation from my little neighbor, and, \ The two whose quarters had been changed u 
upon turning to look, X discovered that he had J the foot of tho bed waked up, nod proved tleo- 
JJ-psct his cup of bread and milk, and the con- \ selves to bo conversationally inclined, and til 
tents were generously distributed over my dress. < moro they were urged to go to sleep, the non 
* f OU! that is too bad!” oxclaimed Mrs. Hen- j wakeful they seemed to become. This triflewu 


derson; "Eddie, why were you so careless? I i 
am so sorry, Cora,” she added, turning to mo, \ 
"I am afraid that beautiful dress is ruined.” j 
“Oh! no,” I replied, thinking that politeness 5 


far from distressing their sister—she was quit* 
too well accustomed to Buch tilings to thinkef 
lying awake in consequence, and aloudsnirt 
soon announced that she was entirely oWitiosi 


required something from me, "I daro say it will 
all waBh out.” 

"I should huvo felt so mortified about it if 
you had been a stranger,” said she, “.although 
to bo sure, in that case, I should not have had 
tho younger ohildren at the table.” 

X half-wished, as I went up stairs to change 
my dress, that I had been a stranger; but then 
X reflected that it would bo very stupid to be 
treated with so much ceremony, and I descended 
again, congratulating myself that I was with 
friends who could throw aside all formality, and 
not make mo feel that I must sit up straight and 
breathe just so. 

As I am no orthodox young lady, of course I ; 
felt fatigued after my journey, and wished to 


s to all that was going on around her. Kot so, 
| however, with me; I could not sleep unity 
* everything was quiet. Finally, the little ter 
j menta dropped off into a state of forgetfulneii 
! I gavo my friend a shaking in order to stopbu 
i snoring, and settled myself under thedeluiia 
: that I was going to sleep. I stretched myself 
; out, but Btarted quickly, and drew up my feet— 
they felt as if they had been burned—theyId 
come in contact with the little sleepers at lit 
foot of the bed, and they felt more like balls c! 
fire than anything else; but there was nobe!j 
for it. In whatever direction I put myfeettbey 
encountered the same fate, and I made up of 
mind to try to sleep without thinking of it 1 
was about sinking into a doze, when Eddie sol* 


retire early. Fanny led the way to that some 
ftpartment which had greeted tne upon my ar¬ 
rival; tho only difference now in it was, that the 
number of little dresses and other articles that 
were lying around, lmd multiplied in a geome¬ 
trical ratio, and tho owners of them, instead of 
glaring at me from the floor, wore found to bo 
•comfortably deposited in bed. 

"Just see how sweet Eddie looks vrheh ho is 
asleep,” said Fanny, taking up the candle, and 
going toward the bed. 

I followed, and could not but admire the little, 
round, rosy face, with the thick golden hair full¬ 
ing in wavy masses over it. Two moro little 
Bleepers, with rose-bud lips, were also lying 
there, looking so lovely in their ohildish inno¬ 
cence that I could not forbear kissing them. 
The bed was very large, and I Imped there might 
bo room for us all in it. "When wo wero about 
to retire, Fanny observed, 


denly threw himself against me, and woundlit 
arms tightly around my neck; the child cool! 
not repress liis affectionate disposition evenii 
his sleep. I felt as if I were inipri. c one<lin& 
strong grasp of a huge snake, and itwaaiosi 
time before I could succeed in shaking bid 0 * 
This little skirmish quite waked me up, 
notwithstanding my fatigue, I was unable« 
sleep during the night, for one or oilier of d* 
threo was constantly expending some outbuni 
of affection upon me. 

The next morning, quito unrefreshed byoj 
night’s entertainment, I arose, and proceed 
to walk across the room in quest of my 
and stockings, wliioh tho children lmd thro* 1 
tbero. while looking for theirs. I cflrc ^*' 
threaded my way through tho toys and Tar ‘ c ^ 
nondescript articles which were lying « rooa 
Presently I felt a sharp pain, and upon makicy 
Bearch for the cause, I discovered that I 1 


/ 
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Irodden upon a piece of china—a fragment of 
i little, broken tea-set—-which happened to bo 
ilwding on end; I drew it out of my foot, and 
fonnd that it had just gone in far enough to 
Ume me a little, without seriously injuring me. 

At the breakfast-table Mrs. Henderson oskod 
me how I had slept. 

“Not very well,” I replied. 

“No!” said my hostess. “Why, you wero 
not afraid, were you?” 

Fearing that a few more of the youthful 
members of tho family might ho sent in for 
my protection, I hastened to assure mj' friend 
that I had not been in the least troubled with 
fear. 

“Probably then,” said she, “your fatigue 
prevented you from sleeping.” 

That evening Fanny was going to have a 
parly in honor of my arrival, and it was pro¬ 
posed, in tho course of tho day, that we 
ihould go out and pick strawberries for the 
company. 

“Come, Corn,” said Fanny; “you will go 
with me, won’t you? And we will ride there 
on tho hay-cart; it is over on pa’s farm, about 
half a mile from here.” 

I consented; and we laughingly climbed up 
on lop of the hay, and departed. I enjoyed my 
elevated position vnstly—it was something so 
new to me to nestle down in the dry grass, and 
l felt sorry when we arrived at tho strawberry- 
bed. The day was excessively warm, and the 
lanwas Binning fiercely. I am-a blonde, with 
no beauty to spare; and tho only thing remark¬ 
able about my complexion is, that if a ray of 
*nn lights upon it, it is sure to leave its mark. 

I drew ray -white sun-bonnet closer over my 
face, but it seemed like no protection from the 
bright, hot rays that beat down upon me. As 
I was wondering what I should look like when 
I reached home, Fanny exclaimed, 

"Why don’t you take your bonnet off? It is 
Only in your way! I don't see any use in being 
io careful V* And at the same time she soked 
b*r own and dashed it some distance behind 
her. 

I looked nl her, and secretly thought that if 
1 had a brown complexion already, I should not 
,te tho need of being so careful either. BiH I 
wuld not help admiring my vivacious friend— 
the looked bo pretty, -with her long, black curls 
ailing carelessly over her shoulders. The ex- ; 
citement and heat had brought a bright color i 

her cheeks, which set off her brown skin to \ 
* * greatest advantage; her eyes, too, wero *j 
•parkling with animation, and na I gazed upon ^ 
er I fell in love wvitli her over again, and, : J 


; throwing my arms around her neck, I gavo her 
! a rapturous kiss. Fanny roturned the embrace 
warmly, and remarked, 

“How delightful it is to have you with mol 
\ for you understand us all so well! I have com- 
\ pany staying with me, sometimes, whom it is 
impossible to make at home; we have to bo just 
so with them. Now, thero aro very few city 
girls whom I could bring upon such an expedi¬ 
tion ns tliis; they would bo horrified if I pro- 
; posed such a thing, and think they were going 
to ruin their complexions, and prick their fin¬ 
gers, and bo killed with fatiguo; and it is so 
stupid to have to do those things ail alone by 
oneself. It is a rcnl treat to have you visiting 
us, because wo know that you like to bo mado 
at home.” 

Of course, after this speech, thero was no 
such thing as withdrawing my services, and I 
worked vigorously, regardless of my com¬ 
plexion, until our task was accomplished. 
When wo had finished gathering tho berries, 
wo returned to the house. Mrs. Henderson 
remarked when she saw me, 

“Why, that little trip has given you quito a 
; color! I dare say wo shall have you looking as 
: rosy and healthy as ourselves soon!” 

I went to my room and looked in tho glass, 
and tho image it reflected was quite frightful: 
my face resembled a full-blown peony; my com¬ 
plexion had turned into a decided red; tho same 
hue pervaded forehead, nose, and checks, and 
each had an equal portion of large, brown 
freckles. I hnvo said before, that I had no 
beauty to sparo; hut now I certainly had spared 
all that I might over have possessed, and I 
thought, as I stood there, that I might easily 
have been mistaken for a wnsh-wotnan. I put 
cream on my faco, and did what I could to bring 
it back to its original color; but I only partially 
succeeded. 

It is not pleasant when you aro meeting a 
company of strangers to know that you are 
looking your worst: and I felt tliis keenly. 
However, all that dress could do for mo waa 
done, and I tried to throw off my feeling of 
vexation, and appear as gay as possible. My 
trouble was quito wasted, for I received but 

littlo notico during tho evening. My friends 

introduced me, and then, telling me to mako 
myself perfectly at home, they left mo to mako 
my own way, whilo they attended to their other 
guests. Of course a party affords but little en¬ 
tertainment to one who is entirely unacquainted, 
especially when no pains are taken to have her 
enjoy herself; and, being naturally of a re¬ 
tiring disposition, I seated myself behind tho 
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'window-curtain, and was soon luxuriating in a 
comfortable little nap. 

One day, as I wandered through tho dairy 
with my friend, I espied a churn. I never had 
Been one before, as my life had been spent, 
mostly in tho city, and curiosity prompted mo 
to try to work it. 

“That is the very thing!” exclaimed Fanny; 
“I have to help ma mnko the pies, and I will 
leave you to amuse yourself with that churn. 
It will be quite an assistance to us, and I know 
you will enjoy it; all you have to do is just to 
draw tho dasher up and down until tho butter 
comes.” And before I had time to reply, Fanny 
had vanished. 

I worked away over the churn until my arms 
ached so that I thought they would drop off. 
Presently Mrs. Henderson came into the dairy 
on an errand. She turned to me, with a sweet 
smile, and Baid, 

“Fanny told me how delighted you were with 
your new employment; if we had only thought 
of it we might have set you at it before.” 

“Hasn’t the butter almost como?” I asked, 
in despair. 

“Oh! no,” said she, looking into the churn; 
“that you will find is a work of time. I sup¬ 
pose you will feel quito proud when you get 
through, for you will*have several pounds of 
butter there.” Then sho added, pleasantly, as 
Bbc left the room, “Isn’t it fun?” 

“Fun!” Indeed I began to wonder whether 
I should live through the performance; for I 
wns not at all robust, and had never been ac¬ 
customed to work of any kind. However, I 
was evidently expected to finish it, and I went 
to work again with energy. My head was. ach¬ 
ing furiously; my arms almost refused to move; 
I felt tho blood rush to my face, and the per- 
Bpiration was standing upon my forehead. Just 
at this juncture Fanny came in, and exclaimed, 

“Well, I declare! You ought to marry a 
farmer! I never saw any one love farm work 
as well as you do! Ma, do look! Here is this 
girl all animation over the business of churn¬ 
ing! Why, Cora, you Bccra to be twice as well 
pleased with this as you are with parties!” 

I was 6truck dumb with astonishment at their 
modo of interpreting my looks, but it was not 
necessary to say anything; tho butter had come, 
and I was freed from any further labor. I felt 
somewhat disposed to take a nap after my extra¬ 
ordinary exertions; but I had always rather 
despised tho idea of lying down in the day 
time, and I battled against my iuclination 
bravely. 

In the afternoon Fanny said to me, “I have 


:been invited to take a drive, and. I knew tin 
: you wouldn’t like it if I Bhould refuse on jm 
j account, as you bate to bo made a Blranger 
: of; bo I am going to leave you to amuse your- 
; self; now you must make yourself perfectly it 

■ homo.” 

: Soon after she had gone, MrB, Henderson 
j came to me and remarked, “I have to go out 
| this afternoon, and as the nurse is sick, I an 
! going to ask you to look after the children 

■ whilo 1 am gone. You know I always treat yoa 
; as if you were my own daughter. The baby 
! will probably sleep most of the time while I 
1 am away, and tho others will amuse you; I 
t don’t think you will find them much trouble." 

! She had no Eooner closed the door than baby 
j waked up and began to scream; and the others, 
| thinking that there was now no particular need 
| of behaving themselves, acted like the veriest 
[ little imps. I amiably exerted my powers of 
^ making a noise for baby’s benefit. 1 rattled 
l the blinds until I was afraid they would break, 
\ and I blew through little trumpets until I vis 
$ hoarse; I fairly lamed myself trotting him, and 
1; I clapped my hands at him until I feared they 
| would bo blistered; but all to no purpose—the 
\ little rogue deafened me with his shrieks, and 
j: at last I carried him up and down the floor in 
£ Bclf-defence. My arms ached after ray morn- 
\ ing’s labors at the churn, and it seemed now, 
| every moment, as if they would break; but if 
^ I attempted to sit down, my little torment would 

> send forth such a succession of shrieks, that I 
j! was glad to try walking him again. After I hsd 
l; spent two mortal hours in this way (they seemed 
s more like two centuries to me), Mrs. Henderson 
^returned. She smiled benignly as she saw me 
i making desperate efforts to walk up and dovn 
< the room with her enormous baby hanging over 
J my shoulder, and threo or four of her children 
!; grasping ray dress and trying to pull me u 
s different directions at the same time. 

ji “Well,” said she, “how havo you enjoyed 
^ yourself?” Then, without wailing for roe lo 
S reply, sho continued, “I know these youngster! 
i would nmuso you—they nre so full of life- 
^ I sat down now in despair, not caring whet er 
1 tho baby screamed or not. It did Ecream, o 
1 course, and its mother look it; whereuponi e 

J little imp turned around and laughed at roe in 

1 return for all tho troublo I had tnken with «• 
“Dear mo! Coral” said Mrs.. Henderson, 
1 laughing, "what have you been doing null t » 

I poor child? Why, you had all its clothes a me. 
over its bond! Poor liltlo thing! I wonder 

| wns so good 1” , 

> “‘Good,’ indeed!” I mentally ejaculate , 
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IlUlo torment had done nothing but kick and 
Kream since its mother left the house, and I 
tendered whether it -was possible to keep the 
clothes down smoothly wliilo the child was in 
perpetual motion. 

The next morning my head and limbs were 
aching so severely that I found it impossible 
to rise. My friends innocently declared that X 
hid taken a heavy cold! I did not contradict 
them, but I had my own thoughts on the sub¬ 
ject I was confined to the bed for a couple of 
dijj, and at tho end of that time I announced 
njr intention of returning home. 

“Why!" exclaimed Fanny, “you certainly 
ire not going to put us off with this little visit,. 
layout” 


“You hnvo scnrcely had time to know how 
well you can enjoy yourself in tho country!" 
said Mrs. Henderson. 

I thought that I had had time to know how I 
could not enjoy myself, and X insisted upon 
carrying out my intention, pleading, as an ex¬ 
cuse, that the country didn’t seem to agreo 
with me. I departed amid deep regrets from 
my friends, and cordial invitations to como 
again. But sinco that time I have never ac¬ 
ceded to Fanny’s urgent request to pay her 
another visit; and, indeed, I always shrink in¬ 
voluntarily from going anywhere when people 
tell mo that they will mako mo perfectly at 
home. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 

BY A. LEWIS. 


The homo of Mr. Clayton, and hia two chil¬ 
dren was a small, wood-colored house, standing 
back from tko road, on an eminence that eloped 
down to the brook that murmured through the 
orchard and meadows. 

It was a fine location, and with good manage¬ 
ment and tasto it might have been a charming 
place; but an air of unthrift and discomfort 
pervaded everything; and this was even moro 
apparent in-doors than out. 

The room whero the family were now at 
breakfast vroro a most ohecrless aspect, in spite 
of the sunlight that streamed in at the high, 
narrow windows. The paper on the wall was 
dingy and soiled, so that it was almost impos¬ 
sible to tell what was its original color and 
pattern. Tho soot had fallen down in tho broad 
fire-place, which was without a fire-board. Tho 
floor was littered and untidy. Tho buttery door 
was op on, revealing a medley that beggars de¬ 
scription. Tho table-cloth was much soiled, and 
the table was set with several kinds of dishes, 
and spread with tho plainest faro; fried pork, 
boiled potatoes “with their jackets on,” and 
bread and butter. 

Mr. Clayton and Joo wore their working 
clothes, (blue skirts and overalls,) and Nellie’s 
dress was soiled and torn, and her hair was 
uncombed and carelessly tucked behind her 
oars. 

“Father,” she said, as she poured the coffee, 
“you know Emily is coming to-day, and I 
hardly know what to do. I wish,” she added, 
glancing around, “that wo could live nicer; I 
wish wo had a carpet and some better chairs. 
I remember how pleasant it seemed at aunt 
Mary’s when I was there. They had nico car¬ 
pets and pictures, and a great many things wo 
haven’t got; and I dread Emily’s coming so.” 

“Well, my daughter,” said Mr. Clayton, “I 
wish I was ablo to have things different, but 
ypu must muko tho best of it. If you want any 
groceries, Joo can get them for you when he 
Qomes from tho field.” 

“I wouldn’t care if I wero in your place, sis,” 
said Joe. “For my part, I don’t believe I shall 
like her at all. I supposo^ho is proud and dis¬ 
agreeable, because she has been off to school, 
and all that; but I don’t mean io mind any¬ 
thing about her.” 


\ “Don’t judge your cousin before you k* 
\ her,” said Mr. Clayton, “you may like her 
i after all.” 

\ Nellie Clayton had been her father’s house- 
| keeper about two years. She was a plump little 
[ creature of fifteen, and would have been pretty, 
if she bad taken any pains with her person. 
5 But her wavy brown hair was generally twisted 
! into a careless knot behind, and her dresses, 
! which she made herself, wero usually scant and 
[ ill-fitting. 

; Indeed, poor Nellie was almost discouraged; 

; and, when prayers wero over and her father and 
; brother wero gone, she sat down in the doorway 
: and cried, wondered what she should do, trial 
j she should wear, wished sho was rich, and 
i finally got a dish of crumbs and began feeding 
; tho chickens that camo around her; and so she 

• idled away half tho forenoon before she set 
; herself to work to clear tho table and prepare 
: dinner, after which she put tho house in as 
; good order as she could, and went up stairs to 
: mako her toilet. 

She brushed her hair plainly back as was her 
custom, saying to herself, “It’s no use taking 
any pains; for she hadn’t anything fit to wear.” 

; She selected from her scanty wardrobe a lilac 
i colored print, which would have been very pretty 
; ?f it had fitted her. Iler simple toilet was soon 
: completed. Just as she was pinning a black 
■ velvet ribbon around her neck, she heard the 
stage horn, and, running to the window, she 
: peeped through tho curtain, whilo her cousin 
alighted and came slowly up the walk. 

Iler cousin was a slight, graceful girl, taste¬ 
fully and appropriately dressed; and ns Kelli* 

• noted tho long, ample skirt of the brown travel- 
1 ing-dress, the neatly gloved hands, and little 
\ brown veil thrown carelessly back over the 
| plain straw bonnet, leaving tho fair face with 
5 its bands of dark hair uncovered, her trepidv 
\ tion did not decrease. But go down she must, 
ji and the sooner tho better. So trying to per* 
v suado herself that sho didn’t care, she wen 

jj to meet Emily, whoso pleasant, easy grestmg 

1 rather reassured her. 

Though Joe had declared his indifference n 
s tho expected guest, yet at tea hia appc araD 
\ was much improved. * *, 

\ “I am going to tho village, you knoww* 
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wiJ, half-apologetically to Nellie, as he saw her 
glanca at bis linen coat and well-brushed curls. 

The evening passed quite pleasantly; for 
though the dim light of the tallow candle did 
not improve the cheerless aspect of the room, 
Bor admit of Emily’B busying herself with her 
needle-work, yet she exerted herself to please 
the rest, and she was seemingly so unconscious 
of any superiority, that tho restraint which Joe 
ind Nellie had both felt at first soon wore off. 

A week passed, during which time Emily had 
not been idle. She had helped Nellie about tho 
house work and sewing, had read to her unelfe, 
had played checkers with Joe, and had made 
herself a general favorite. 

One pleasant afternoon, tho two girls were 
Mated in the shaded porch at the front door: 
Emily with a book, and Nellie with a piece of 
needle-work that she was doing under Emily’s 
eapervision. Nellie wore tho lilac print, which 
Emily's skillful fingers had remodeled; and her 
hair, which Emily had arranged in full, soft 
curls, fell over her neck. 

Emily was reading aloud, stopping now and 
then to show Nellie about the formation of a 
lejf or flower, when the latter suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, “Why, there’s a carriage at the gate, 
and it's Fred Gray and Helen and Minnie Lee. 
Iionder what it means—they never come here.” 

Emily sprang to her feet, Baying hastily, 
“They were my school friends at Rookland,” 
and ran down tho walk to meet them. 

The visitors had accidentally heard that Emily 
Tu at Clayton Farm, and had rode over to in¬ 
tile her to spend a few days with them. 

Tho party declined Nellie’s timid invitation 


to ttalk in, and seated themselves in the porch. 
There was much laughing and talking, reminis- 
Keuces of old times at Rockland, and discussion 
of events that had transpired since. 

After spending a cheerful hour, tho visitors 
took leave, having obtained Emily’s promise to 
tbem tho ensuing week.* Nellie was in* 
u ed in the invitation, but, knowing it to be a 
acre matter of courtesy, she briefly declined, 
fter they had gone, sho sat silent .for some 
and Emily noticed that now and then a 
fcl1 on her work. At length, putting 
J* am 3 around her, Emily said, “What is it, 
e cousin? Tell mo all about it, perhaps I 
** help you," 

ber bea( * 011 Emily’s shoulder and 
t y 8 ho was unhappy. “You know how 
it* 6re ’ cous * n Enuly* I have to work all 
me, and father isn’t able to get me books 
otW ^ at “ aD y tbin gs that I want, and that 
• have. Nobody comes here that I 


caro about, and when you are gone, I shall be 
bo lonesome. If I could only go away to school, 
I think, perhaps, I might, after awhile, teach 
as you do;.but, os it is, I don’t see any prospeot 
of a change for tho better.” 

Emily kissed her and smiled. “I am glad 
you want to improve, Nellie; but how is it that 
uncle is so poor? Don’t ho own this place?” 

“Yes; but a part of the land isn’t good for 
much, and father just keeps out of debt.” 

Emily thought a few minutes, and then said, 
“So you have no hope of better times: I have; 
but I think it depends, in a great measuro, upon 
^ yourself,” 

( Nellie looked surprised. Emily went on. 

! “You have not enjoyed tho training of a judi¬ 
cious mother as I have, and if you will allow 
^ me, I will give you tho benefit of her teachings, 
j; as far ns I can. If you will follow my advice, 

£ you may bring about a different state of things; 

1 but you must not despiso the day of small be- 
! ginnings, and you must learn to make the most 
; and the best of everything. If wo are not 
| faithful with a little, how can wo hope to be 
| entrusted with more? Why, mother and I have 
; only a few acres of land, and yet we live com- 
j fortably and pleasantly. Now if you’ll try, Nel- 
: lie, I’ll tell you how to manage everything.” 
“How?” said Nellie. 

“Go to the district school, in winter, for two 
or three years, and learn all you can. Do your 
best. And if, at the end of three years, you are 
not able to go to Rockland, I will engage to pay 
your expenses till you are fitted for teaching, 
when you can repay me. I am quite independ¬ 
ent, you know, as my salary is large.” 

Nellie’s face brightened. “ Oh! cousin Emily,” 
she said, “you are so good; I will do anything 
you tell me, if you will only help me.” Emily 
smiled. 

“Listen then,” ehe Bnid. “First of all seek 
<tlie blessing of the Lord that maketh rich and 
addelli no sorrow,’ and without which you need 
not expect to be prospered in any undertaking* 

I usually retire early and rise at daybreak; if 
you will do so, you can easily secure at least 
an hour in the early morning for reading tho 
Scriptures and prnyer, besides having more 
time for other things than you now do. Do 
you remember tho promises to Israel of old? 
You know how they were blessed when they 
were obedient. It seems bo strange to mo that 
peoplo will live as if they believed there was no 
God now to control tho affairs of men. But 
about yourself, Nellie, I want you to bo neat, 
orderly, and industrious. Never be careless 
about your personal appearance at any time; 
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wear a noat wrapper in the morning, with a 5 
linen collar or muslin ruffle; and always brush ; 
your hair nicely boforo you go down stairs.^ 
Little things go to mate up the great sum of 1 
life. I will show you how to fit your dresses; | 
and as to books' and other things, you can make | 
a quantity of butter, and raiso poultry this sum¬ 
mer, and dispose of them in the fall. You can ^ 
also dry a groat many apples, and so not only $ 
replenish your wardrobe, but also pnrohase, 
some articles for the house, such as wall paper, ) 
curtains, etc.; and get uncle to subscribe for a ! 
good agricultural paper. I think every one who j 
has even a garden should take one, and to a, 
farmer it is indispensable. "Wo take one, and j 
it is a great help about managing our:little) 
place. 

“I havo a shrewd suspicion that uncle might 
realize a great deal more from his land, if ho 
understood the best way of managing it; and 
every lady ought to take a good ladies’.maga¬ 
zine, not only for its literature, but its patterns 
hnd valuable instructions in various kinds of 
useful and ornamental work; I prefer ‘Poter- 
sonV on that account. 

“And, Nellie, I noticed a great many old 
olothes hanging in the .wood-house; I don’t 
think they look well there, and I. would take 
them up stairs; and as you have time during 
the summer, could cut them up into carpet-rags, 
keeping tho colors separate;- and I will come in 
the fall and help you dye some bright colors; 
tad you can get tho carpet woven, and we will 
put it down on tho sitting-room floor. 

“I will show you all I can about economizing 
time, strength, and means, while I am hero; and 
then I 'shall bo quito anxious to know how you 
progress, and will como and help you as soon 
as the term closeB.” 

The remainder of Emily’s visit passed quickly. 
Nellie seemed inspired with new life. She tried 
to follow Emily’s instructions to tho letter, and 
though sho sometimes found it rather irksome 
to apply herself, yet she persevered. 

Mr. Clayton, glad to gratify his daughter, 
readily gavo her permission to dispose of all 
the butter sho could mako, and to raiso all the 
poultry sho choso, and so the summer passed 
quickly and plensantly; and when the autumn 
leaves were falling, Emily received a letter 
slating that tho carpet-rags were all cut, tho 
butter, eggs, and poultry disposed of, and more 
apples dried than Nellie had dreamed possible. 
“And now,” wrote she, “I want you to come, 
dear Emily, as soon os possible, and help me 
select my purohaBcs, and give me ever so much 
advice.” 


Emily soon responded to tho call, and found 
Nellie impatiently awaiting her. The carpet- 
rags wore first dyed and sent away to be woven, 
jo that tho carpet might be ready when they 
wanted it; then some light, pretty wall paper 
was selected, which Joe put on; Emily arranged 
some full white muslin curtains, so as to male 
the windows appear larger inBido, and looped 
them up with blue iribbon; then Joe’s assistance 
was claimed to moke a lounge-frame, which they 
covered with Borne pretty chintz; and finally the 
new carpet was put down, mnking tho room 
look so bright and cheerful that Nellie was in 
ecstacies. 

Emily lighted tho kerosene lamp, with a 
ground-glass shade, and placed it on the met 
of bright worsted, which she had brought to 
Nellie, Baying, “Tallow candles are detestable, 
and I think a good light makes a room look so 
oheerful. One thing more,” she said, “and 
then oall uncle to see tho result of our labors;" 
and she produced a beautiful steel engraving in 
a gilt frame, which was Boon hung in n favor¬ 
able light, whilo Nellie ran to call her father. 

As Mr. Clayton entered tho light, pleasant 
room, tho chango seemed to him greater than it 
really was; and he Btood silent, while Kellie 
and Joe both uttered exolamations of delight 
and satisfaction. “I never should hare thought 
of it, if it hadn't been for Emily,” said Nellie; 
“and it was all done so cosily, too. It don’t 
seem liko tho same room; docs it, father!’’ 

"No, my child,” ho answered; then turning 
to Emily ho continued, “My dear Emily, yon 
havo taught us all a lesson which will he in¬ 
valuable to us through lifo.” Emily had sent 
Mr. Clayton tho agricultural paper during the 
summer, and ho hod already begun to profit tj 
it so muoh that he determined to subscribe for 
it himself. 

Under Emily’s skillful supervision, every¬ 
thing was soon arranged for the winter. 

Nellie’s wardrobe wns oomfortnbly thoug 
plainly furnished, and she hod quite a httle 

sum left. . 

They had made slippers for Mr. Clayton a 
Joe from some pieces of broadcloth, sewiegt® 
the bluo and orange from a pattern in nnf 
magazine; and Joe, at her suggestion, bad pro¬ 
cured tho soles and sewed them on. 

The evening before Emily was to leave » 
Nellie putafan the dress of soft, bright menu, 
which they had just finished, and wine 
tho most expensive artiole she hod pure »- 
Her brown curls fell in graceful profusion"i 
\ her face and neck, her cheeks were flushed, 

; p, 6r dark eyes sparkled with pleasure. • 
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darling little cqz,” said Emily, “do you 
bow you are very pretty? I -would not tell 
jou bo, if I did not think you had too much 
good cense to be vain.” 

And so, with new incentives to exertion, the 
winter was passing rapidly away at. Clayton 
firm. 

One evening as Nellio was poring over her 
algebra, Joe said, “ I believe I must study harder, 
Nell} for you are really getting ahead of me, 
and you know I am going to bo a scientific 
firmer. I can make this place a great deal 
more profitable than it has been. Next sum- 
ner we’ll have such a nice garden, with straw¬ 
berries like I saw at Mr. Lee’s.” 

It was even as Joe had said. The march of 
improvement went steadily on. 


“There is something in theory, but raoro in 
practice and experience,” she remarked to Joe, 
the next summer, as they were discussing their 
progress. 

The next fall, when Nellio returned from a 
visit to Emily, sho was agreeably surprised to 
find the house painted white, and the windows 
cut down to the floor, with green blinds. 

Time passed. Nellio went to Rockland. But 
her plan of teaching was defeated, for on her 
return from school, Mr. Clayton would not con¬ 
sent to part with her again, until Joe brought 
homo Minnie Lee, his fair young bride. Soon 
after, tho eloquence of Fred Gray, now a rising 
young lawyer, persuaded Nellie to leave tho old 
homestead and grace hi3 city mansion. 
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MARRYING A WIDOWER. 


BY LIZZIE WILLIAMS. 


“Do tell us how it was that you married o 
widower, couBin Nelly.” 

“Saucy girl! as if the act were one requiring 
uplinations,” laughed cousin Nelly. “Bull 
nt you are all interested; so settle yourselves 
quietly to your needle-work, and I’ll try to 
alisfy your curiosity. 

“I first met Albert Gillman at a pio-nio, 
there our acquaintance began in the true novel 
Hjle. I was standing heedlessly on the very 
brink of our pretty little lake, when one of my 
companions playfully gave me a push forward. 
In one moment I was floating off on the lake; 
the next, Mr, Gillman had me in his arms, gal- 
lutly bearing me back to dry land. Of course, 
re fell in love forthwith; what else would bo 
proper under the circumstances? Albert pro- 
ftued to have found inline the angel of whom 
he had long dreamed; I was obliged to admit 
tilt he fully realized my beau ideal. Sister 
With, who, being my guardian, my second 
mother, had a word to say in the disposal of 
oy hand—pronounced him eligiblo; having 
k*med that he was a lawyer of Springdale, 
h easy, if not affluent, circumstances. For 
wee, the course of true fluve seemed destined 
to run smooth enough; but it was soon ruffled. 
“When my suitor made a definite proposal 
for my heart and hand, he gave mo an out- 
hoe of his history. I was overwhelmed. A 
widower, and with two children! Mercy! I 
neter could marry a second-hand husband, (to 
J* our Tally’s expression.) And yet when 
would have Bpokcn a decided refusal, my 
lecherous tongue would not utter the cruel 
Tordi, but murmured something about my 
mtcr , from which he understood that her con- 
,eDt ak,ne wanting, and he lost no time in 
« erring with her. Edith scarcely knew wiiat 
•Otty The two children were a serious objeo- 
00, b e thought; but, to make matters worse, 
Wilder Bister had always had a home with 
on aince the death of his wife, three years 
ad exercised supreme control over 
children, and eervants. Sister Edith 
1 re the state of affairs decidedly unpro- 
Gillotn n 8 ^° e ™* e( * s direol answer to Mr. 
j. , , WM 8 ° in 8 on a journey which 
detain him some five or six weeks. On 


1 his return, ho would stop to seo us, and then, 
s ho said, he would expect to be made happy, oto. 

> “For several days after his departure, Edith 
5 and I studied the matter in all its aspeots. 
\ ‘Miss Caroline/ the maiden sister, was her 
J bugbear. ‘If she Bhould chance to bo of a 
§ pleasant disposition, and not disposed to regard 

< a wife ns an intruder on her domain—but that 
•> is not very probable. I think after all, sissy, 
<j you had best givo him up.’ 

s “Give him up! It is nstonishing how coolly 
\ persons will talk of renunciation nnd self-sacri- 
i; fice when they are not the parties concerned. 

< Loving Albert Gillman as I did, it was not easy 

> to make up my mind to this summary proceed- 
\ ing. At length a bright idea darted into my 

< perplexed brain. The farmer who supplied us 
\ with butter and eggs lived near Springdale, I 
jl would spend a few weeks at the farm-house, 
s and learn something of Miss Gillman; perhaps 
t she would not prove to be the formidable being 
J wo imagined. Sister approved of this project, 

$ and I was soon busy with all needful prepara- 


J “Next market day, farmer Blako and his wife 
; were consulted, nnd agreed to take *a boarder’ 
\ for three or four weeks; and that evening found 
j me snugly settled in the old farm-house. You 
: may bo sure not many days elapsed ere I ex- 
; pressed a desiro to see the neighboring village. 

: Cynthia Blako remembered she hod some shop¬ 
ping to do; so, as it was only a'pleasnnt walk 
of a mile, she and I got ready and away we 
went. On tho road, wo met one of Cynthia’s 
acquaintances, and she accompanied us into 
town. Our stay at tho store became very tedi¬ 
ous to mo, for Cynthia was as hard to please 
about her ‘shilling calico* dress as a city belle 
would be hesitating between rival styles, each 
exquisite <vnd becoming. So I stepped to the 
door to see whatever was to be seen. The 
store stood at tho intersection of the business 
thoroughfare with one of the more private 
streets. Looking down the latter, I espied a 
place which at once arrested my gaze. It was 
not a stately mansion, nor a Grecian villa, only 
a plainly-built house of gray stone; but it was 
abundantly supplied with shady verandahs and 
balconies, without whioli no country residence 
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is pleasing to me; a small lawn lay between the 
iron-railing and the house; and on either side 
stretched a garden, now gorgeous with August’s 
richly-tinted flowers. Unconsciously I had 
strolled toward the garden, and was feasting 
my eyes on the fine floral display, when a little 
boy sprang out from a rustic pavilion. Sur¬ 
prised at beholding a stronger, he stood still 
for an instant on tho path, shyly peeping at me 
from beneath his long curls, which the wind 
and his merry play had tossed in graceful con¬ 
fusion around his brow. My heart leaped at 
the glances of thoso fino hazel eyes; I needed 
no other evidenco to convince mo that I looked 
upon Mr. Gillraan’s littlo son. Just then a lady 
approached, leading by the hand a fairy girl 
of six or seven summers, who called her aunt 
Caroline—additional proof that I was correct 
in my Burmise. 

“Something like guilty consciousness made 
my face burn, as the lady courteously invited 
me to enter and walk around the garden. Awk¬ 
wardly enough, I imagine, I declined the invi¬ 
tation; saying that, having oome to the village 
with farmer Blake’s daughter, I had just stolen 
away to see the gardens while she was busy 
shopping. Looking up the street, Miss Gill- 
man saw the two girls, nnd signaled thorn to 
join us, saying, as she opened tho gate, thnt 
she know tho farmer’s family very well. So 
tho next moment I was promenading tho gar¬ 
den with littlo Fanny as a guide, while her tiny 
brother, holding tight to his aunt’s hand, led 
her and the two girls olosely in our footsteps. 
On parting, we all accepted an invitation to 
take tea with Miss Gillman on the succeeding 
Tuesday. 

“Wo went accordingly and passed a delightful 
afternoon. Miss Gillman was a capital house¬ 
keeper, the servants old and trusty ones; in 
short, I found the house and every person in it 
quite to my liking. Miss Gillman and I grew 
very friendly; that visit was succeeded by 
others, and each one seemed to increase our 
mutual liking. Only one thing frequently made 
me feel uncomfortable; I wished that she could 
know of my acquaintance with her brother; but 
how oould I muster resolution to tell her a 
Bccret which might be very unpleasant intelli¬ 
gence to her? 

“On the day previous to that on whioh I was 
to return homo, I was at the house quite early, 
in accordance with Miss Gillman’s urgent re¬ 
quest, that we might have a good long day 
together. By turns chatting and sewing, we 
were f passing the morning quite pleasantly, 
wherf suddenly we were startled by a wild 


scream that echoed loudly through the house 
Trembling in apprehension of some dreadful 
catastrophe, we rushed to the parlor door and 
met the Bcreaming chamber-maid with little 
Bertie in her arms; while she'held at arm’s 
length an empty bottle, and cried frantically, 
‘Oh! he’s gone—he’s poisoned—he swallowed 
every drop of it before I saw what he was 
doing—our poor little Bertiel* 

“One glance at the bottle was enough—how 
fearfully distinot looked those fatal words— 
corrosive sublimate. 

“The aunt took the darling child in her 
arms, and bent over him in mute, hopeless 
agony. It could have been but a few moments 
since the poison was b wallowed, but already 
its effeota were visible; the large, hazel eyes 
were losing their brightness; the face was 
growing black; the little teeth firmly set as in 
a spasm. For one moment my faculties were 
paralyzed; then remembering that albumen was 
the antidote for corrosive sublimate, I sprang 
to the dining-room closet and seized the basket 
of newly-laid eggs, which I had just before 
helped Miss'Gillman to oollect. A 9 I re-en¬ 
tered tho parlor, Sam, the gardener, reached 
it, attracted by tho continued cries of the ser¬ 
vants. He was a sturdy, active young fellow, 
who dearly loved little Bertie, and his voice 
trembled, as he asked, if there whs nothing he 
could do. Mies Gillman Bhook her head sadly. 
The doctor had been sent for, but we feared he 
would come too late. 

“Forcing myself tt> be calm, I broke open 
an egg, telling Sam at the same time <0 open 
Bertie’s mouth. The firmly clenched teeth, at 
first, resisted his effort, but he succeeded at 
last, and the white of an egg was poured down 
the throat. Again and again the mouth was 
forced open and the antidote administered. 

“Ah! you shrink and shudder, girls; so did 
we. We were all sick at heart; nnd the food 
aunt moaned, * Don’t torture him any more; we 
can’t save him—let him die in peace!’ 

“Sam looked at me, as if to ascertain if I 
bad lost hope, and would give over what seemed 
only useless cruelty to the dying. But I could 
not desist. A wild determination to save that 
precious littlo life—o strong conviclion that I 
could do so—urged me on. There were now no 
signs of life in the child; his eyes were tightly 
dosed; his face blackened as if he were already 
dead; the subtle poison was doing its work wit 
fearful rapidity. Sam’B fingers were shockingly 
mangled; my own were bleeding from sever* 
sharp gashes; yet we persevered. And at lengt » 
oh, joy of joys! there was a slight quiver of • 
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tjelids_then, the little chest heaved convul- 

lirelv—the teeth relaxed from their fierce ten- 
tfon^-and at length the eyes opened, and wo 
knew the worst was past. 

“Not long afterward the doctor arrived, and 
our fears were Bet at rest by his assurance, that 
though the child’s condition was certainly criti¬ 
cal, yet a few weeks of oaroful nursing would 
quite restore him. To this day the doctor ofton 
describes the Bceno that followed this announce¬ 
ment as being to him quite ludicrous. ‘MisB 
Caroline,’ he Bays, ‘bursts into tears as if she 
had not already shed a plenty of them, and 
throws her disengaged arm round Miss Nelly’s 
ie«k; Miss Nelly, in her turn, fallB fainting 
on Miss Caroline’s shoulder; Sam, poking his 
Weeding fingers into his eyes, runs blubbering 
eut of the room! "Were the child dead they 
could but cry; but seeing that he is likoly to 
lire and do well, they must needs cry anyhow.’ 

“When little Bertio had been properly at¬ 
tended to, there was other work awaiting the 
phyaician. Sam’s fingers were shookingly laco- 
rated, and though he half-sulkily insisted that 
»he wanted no doctoring; what were them little 
cuts!—he’d get along—better seo to tho child,' 
eto., the doctor coolly proceeded to dress them 
after his own Bkillful fashion. Then Miss Gill- 
man must needs call his attention to me, expa¬ 
tiating on all I had done; the doctor turning 
his keen glance often on mo as she spoke, and 
muttering, ‘I like that—sensible young woman 
—no fine lady-airs—no nonsense—no falling in 
a iwoon when anything happens, and coming 
to life again as soon as the work is done. Let 
mo feel your pulse—humph I* 

"And he peremptorily ordered me to bed, 
telling Miss Gillman. I should bo kept very 
quiet, as my nervous system was overtasked 
and the reaction close at hand. Tn fact, I 
was utterly prostrated, and for two days could 
icarcely raise my hand to my throbbing head; 
but I had the best and kindest attendant in 
Miss Gillman. How lovingly I watched her as 
«he went to and fro between Bertie’s bed and 
aine, cheering me with accounts of his progress 


as she administered my composing draught, and 
nursing him day and night with a devotion that 
was proof against fatigue or drowsiness. 

“On the third day, finding I was able to go 
down stairs, she left tho sleeping child in charge 
of Sam, upon whoso prudence she could rely 
confidently, and we walked 'slowly along the 
garden path, resting by times in a shady arbor. 
Thero I told the-secret which had now become 
insupportable. When I had finished, she drew 
me closer and kissed my forehead with a Bort of 
solemn tenderness, and I folt that in her heart 
she adopted me as a sister. ThuB encouraged, 
l could give vent to a fear that now haunted me 
continually. What would her brother think of 
my thus seeking the acquaintance of his sister 
and his children? Would he not, perhaps, con¬ 
sider it unmaidenly? The thought made my 
heart sink as I uttered it. 

“But my auditor spoke now. Raising my 
burning face from her shoulder, sho regarded 
me with her calm, thoughtful smile, ns sho said, 
‘Can you not trust his love, little trembler? If 
I can seo nothing to condemn in your conduct, 
think you his opinion will bo less lenient?* 

“Her confidence inspired me with a similar 
feeling; but, of course, I had no wish that the 
master of tho house should find mo in it on his 
return. By the end of tho week, little Bertio 
was quite out of danger, and I prepared to re¬ 
turn to the farm-house. But that very morning 
I heard a well known voice in the parlor, and 
knew that Miss Gillman was informing him of 
what had transpired during bis absence. Girls, 
girls, you may judge how I felt just then; how 
my heart alternately palpitated and stood still 
till I grew faint and dizzy. But how quickly 
my failing spirit was restored to hope and hap¬ 
piness, when I was encircled by his arms, listen¬ 
ing to his dear tones, as he murmured my name 
coupled with every endearing epithet, and tell¬ 
ing me that heaven had sent me hither to pre¬ 
serve the life of his boy! 

“Hark! that is the supper-bell! Justin time, 
for I have no more to tell. You know now how 
I came to marry a widower.” 
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MARRYING AN HEIRESS. 


BY EUEN ASHTON. 


“Congratulate me,” said Harry Vernon to 
til friend, Albert Courtney. “You can guess 
for Trliftt.*’ 

»Vou are engaged to Miss Townsend.” 

"Yea!” 

“I do, with all ray heart. But-” 

“But what?” 

“lam sorry sho is an heiress.” 

“Sorry she is - an heiress! Well, now, that is 
oil.” 

“Not so odd as you think. But, perhaps, I 
lire already said too much?” 

“No. Go on, old fellow. Wo wero chums 
it college, have been fast .friends ever since, 
tnd it would be queer if I couldn't tako a little 
ibico from you, oven if it was unpleasant.” 

“It 13 not exactly advice. But have you ever 
thought, Harry, what the marrying an heiress 
really means?” 

“To bo sure I have. It means being tho 
wry of all the other young fellows; having a 
iplendid wedding; with ‘lots of tin' in prospect, 
nine day.” 

“That’s just it. It’s the ‘lots of tin in pros¬ 
ed 1 some day, that does all tho mischief.” 

"How so?” 

“I will tell you. Tako two girls, one brought 
an heiress, and ono with little or no ex¬ 
peditions. Of course, I supposo that both nro 
*1 D % well-bred and sensible. The latter has 
Accustomed to help herself; to assist in 
household duties; and to weigh well the value 
^ c^cry cent she spends. Such a girl, when 
juried, is a help to a husband, instead of 
Mine on him. Sho has no absurd ideas 
r- position to keep up, If sho has taste, sho 
1 look na vrcll in a chintz as others do in 
*• ^ She will get up an entertainment, and 
will bo astonished how littlo it costs. Her 
grants will stay with her for years, because 
** is just to them, and not too exacting. 


Everything in her'house will ho neat and 
orderly, for bIig will overlook everything her¬ 
self. With such ft wife, ft man can live on 
two-thirds of what lio would otherwise have to 
spend; and from these savings alone ho will 
grow comparatively well off in time.” 

“I know who sat for that picture, old fellow. 
But Anno certainly is a treasure. Now firo 
away at mo and Mary.” 

“It is not of Miss Townsend, individually, I 
shall speak, it is of tho class-” 

“Well, go ahead; no need of apologies.” 

“A girl, brought up with the notion that sho 
is to ho rich, must he almost more than mortal 
not to imbibe notions of her own importance. 
Sho has plenty of servants about her. Sho 
never learns tho valuo of money. What aro 
luxuries to others .become, through long uso, 
only necessaries to her. How is it possiblo sho 
should escape being selfish? The worst of it 
is, sho is not conscious of this selfishness, and 
when married, if not petted excessively, thinks 
herself neglected.” 

“You don’t flatter.” 

“Look at tho money question nlso. Sho is 
ono of several children, and though her father 
is rich, his forlunc, when divided among them 
all, will not ho sufficient of itself to keep her 
and her husband in tho stylo in which sho lias 
been accustomed to live-” 

“But her husband wilt havo some income, 
and her forluno, when it comes, will help that 
out.” 

“There is nothing liko.figures. Let mo put 
n case. Supposo tho father is worth a hundred 
thousand'dollars, nrid has fivo children, which 
makes the portion of each twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars.” 

“Very well.” 

“Now when a girl, with twenty thousand in 
expectancy, marries, she spends, generally, a 
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thousand a year more than if aho lma no for- $ the year, when Vernon cast up his accounts Le 
tunc in prospect. If twenty years elapse, beforo $ found that Ills expenses Jiad greatly exceeded 
her portion falls to her, tho whole of it lias been if his expectations. IIo thought, ruefully, of whsl 
spent beforo it arrives, and twenty years is not, \ Courtney lmd told him, and resolved to do 
in tho ftvevago, an oxccssivo timo to liavo to ^better next year. But tho next year pasnJ 
wait. But, in fact, if tho loss on interest island things wero even worse. Increased ex- 
taken into account, tho twenty thousand wills ponses had como, which were unavoidable. Hs 
havo been expended long before." ^ wa3 a young lawyex*, and young lawyers are 

“But you don’t mean to say that wo willSproverbially slow in getting practice; end U 
spend a thousand a year moro than you and \ began to look forward to tho future with un- 
• Anno? ’ > | easiness, for, ns yet, ho lmd not profiled a cent 

“I don’t mean to moko any personal applica-^ from his wife being an heiress, nor wasitpre- 
tion of my remarks, Harry. That I leave for^bablo bo would for many years, for Mr. Toirn* 
yourself.” $ send was still a hearty man, not yet fifty. 

“If I wasn’t tho best natured fellow in thol Timo passed. In ten years, Courtney liadl&ii 
world, I should get angry. But 1 know it’s nll$ by quito a littlo capital, which, by judicious io- 
nonsenso, wlmt you’vo been saying. You only$ vestments, now began to increase rapidly. If 
wish to croak a little; you always would croak,| ho had wished, ho could have spent twice &s 
you know.” ^ much ns ho did, and still lmvc lived within bis 

Tho two friends were married about the samo$ income. IIo and Vernon continued to occupy 
timo. Both moved into tho eamo block, paid $ tho houses, into which they had moved onkitj 
tho samo amount of rent, ami seemed to start £ married. Bui while that of tho Courtneys nor 
life almost oxactly alike. It was not long, liow-J belonged to them, the Vernons still had to pay 
ever, beforo Courtney’s predictions began tot rent for theirs, and often found this no c»j 
bo realized. Mrs. Vernon soon found that sho | matter. Tho ono house was always tidy ad 
could not do without an extra servant. Thenfc fresh; tho other lmd a look of faded gentility, 
she rarely went into tho kitchen, never having ; In tho ono was comfort and competence: in tic 
been taught anything about cooking. This \ other a constant striving to keep up appear- 
made her tablo cost moro than Mrs. Courtney’s. * anccs. 

Sho had a falso notion, only too common, that; Courtney is still handsome, nod so is his wife, 
drudgery was not lady-liko, and heneo neglected : But both Vernon and Mary have a jaded look, 
a proper supervision of her houso. Her unmar- \ which plainly betrays tho struggle they hxve 
ried sisters wero very gay, and wero constantly \ with fortune. Of all poverty, that of peopk 
giving parties, and sho could not butgiyo them, \ like tho Vernons, is tho worst, IVhat did Harry 
and others, parties in return. At tho end of»make by marrying an npiRESS? 
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MEENA. 


BY HE8. J. WORCESTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Dpbiko the ravages of that fearful disease, 
which has of late years rendered desolate bo 
many hearth-stones, a gentleman was passing 
through the streets of the "beautiful town of 
C—in Kentucky, when he was attracted by 
the sobs and cries of a child who sat on the 
door-etep of a small tenement. 

“What is the matter, my littlo girl?” ho in¬ 
quired, looking kindly on her. 

The child’s sobs ceased for a moment and 
she gazed in bis face, as if wondering at the 
gentle voice: but they were quickly renewed, 
and she repeated tho cry of “ Mamma, mamma!” 
as if her heart were bursting. 

It was early dawn, and the street was appa¬ 
rently deserted. Mr. Markland looked around 
and glanced into the half-open door of tho cot- : 
tage, on tho step of which the child was seated; : 
but no other person met his view, not a sound j 
reached his ear. j 

“This is strange!” he mentally ejaculated, : 
as he proceeded a few paces; hut tho deep sobs < 
of the littlo ono still rung on his ear, and he j 
involuntarily turned to soothe her. 

“Where is your mamma?” ho asked, in that j 
tone of sympathy which ever reaches the heart j 
of a child. She pointed into tho dwelling. : 

“I must see what this means,” said Mr. Mark- ; 
land, and, taking the little crcaturo in his arms, ; 
ho entered tho room. No living being was there, j 
but on a cot, in a corner of tho apartment, lay j 
the form of a female of about twenty years of i 
»ge. Her features, rigid in death, but denoting • 
extreme beauty, were calm and serene. There j 
was little in tho room, and that little, although l 
neat and clean, indicated the poverty of its in-» 
habitants. 1 


“Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, “what 
Can be the cause of such destitution?” 

The child had romained passive in his arms, 
but at sight of the body she sprang from them, 
and clinging to the object unconscious of her ca¬ 
resses, she again called frantically on “mamma, 
mamma!” 

The building stood apart from others, and 
Wr. Markland endeavored to draw tho child 
from her deathly embrace ere he went to call 
*Mialance—but she clung still closer to Hie 


: corpse, and, aware of the importance of immo- 
; diato aid, lie hastened to summon tho inmate of 
a neighboring tenement. 

“Bless my lienrt, you don't say the poor, 

: young thing is dead!” cried nn elderly female, 
who appeared at her door when Mr. Marklnnd’s 
patience was nearly exhausted. “Well, to bo 
Bure, sho looked bad enough when sho came 
here, but not like going so soon. It’s only yes¬ 
terday I see her feeding her child on tho steps; 
I reckon it must ho this dreadful sickness, that’s 
likely to mow us all down. She was a mighty 
pretty creotur, and looked for all the world as 
if this hovel wasn’t sich a place as she was used 
to; but death will come to all of us. An’ wliat’s 
to become of the little one?” 

“Is thcro no ono to whom you can apply for 
advice?” asked Mr. Markland; “I am a stranger 
here, and only now walked up from the ferry to 
secure lodgings for my family.” 

Tho woman thought she could ask a doctor 
who visited poor people; and, putting a five 
dollar gold piece into her hand, Mr. Markland 
desired her to havo tho child taken caro of, and 
consult tho physician she had named on all that 
was necessary to be done. 

A few hours later, Mr. Markland was seated 
at a plentiful breakfast in the principal hotel in 
tho place, with his wifo and smiling boy at his 
side—but tho piteous cry of the desolato littlo 
ono still rung on his ear; and the beautiful, but 
clny cold object he had seen, seemed to rise be¬ 
fore him, as if to accuse him of desertion of her 
child. 

“You do not eat, Edward; what has deprived 
you of appetite?” inquired Mrs. Markland, look¬ 
ing anxiously at hor husbnnd. Ho evaded tho 
question, for a relation of the lato incident 
would necessarily involve an explanation of the 
direful sickness which was ravaging the town, 
and which from fear of alarming his wifo he 
had sedulously kept from her. But his pre¬ 
cautions on this subject wore useless, as the 
whole conversation, during breakfast, turned 
on tho fearful ravages of cholera, and Mr. Mark- 
land saw his wife’s clioek blanch with terror as 
sho listened to a recital of tho many appalling 
scenes which were hourly occurring. 

“This is dreadful! liorriblo!” she exclaimed, 
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on regaining hot apartment. “Oh, Edward! ^ “And now what is to become of the poor 
cannot we leave here immediately? Surely no :■ thing?” asked Mr. Mnrkland, when the nusi- 
business can be sufficiently urgent to justify us ■; duitics of his wife had succeeded in bringing 
in risking lifo by remaining in this pestilential £ back animation to the exhausted child, and she 
atmosphere.” \ had Bunk into a quiet sleep. 

“I am equally unwilling with yourself, dear \ “Oh.! papa, do take her home with us,” said 

Margaret, to have you and Rupert exposed to j Rupert, who stood listening eagerly to all that 
it,” replied Mr. Markland. “The friends who ^passed. “See what a nice little girl she is, 
came with us will proceed up the river to-day; | and what beautiful curls she has, and what a 
and, as we have tested.that boat, and know ^ pretty, soft hand. She shall bo my little sister, 
there is no Bickness on board, I wish you and < and I will love her so dearly—do take her home, 
our boy to go on, and I will rqjoin you at Pitts- jj papa.” 

burg as soon as possible.” ^ A tear glistened in Mrs. Mnrkland’s eye as 

“Leave you here to encounter the horrors of ■: she replied, “She is about the ago our Mary 


oholern alone!” cried Mrs. Markland. “No, l would have been had she been spared to us. 
Edward, if you must stay, I will stay, too: so J; What is best to be done, dear Edward?” 
say no more about it. We are in the hands of “She would bo much care to you on our 
One, without whose permission not a sparrow ^journey, Margaret—and also a tax in our visit 
falls, and T wqb weak and foolish to fear. Let J to our friends; had we not better leave her here 


our trust be in Him!” 


in the charge of some suitable person? We can 


Mr. Markland’a eyes beamed with love and j then consider the matter, and if wo judge best 


approbation, as he assured his wife he would j; on our return from the North, we con then claim 
use every possible precaution to avoid exposure j her.” 


or fatigue; and tenderly bidding her adieu, he $ “But, papa,” urged the boy, “she may die 
proceeded to his place of business. j; of cholera while we are gone, and then you will 

The law suit, which had so imperiously de- \ feel so sorry you did not tako her with us.” 

manded Mr. Markland’s presence in C-— at J “She may not be kindly treated, or else sub- 

thiB trying period, he found, on inquiry, was J joeted to evil infiuences," said Mrs. Marklnnd, 
postponed for an indefinite length of time, owing % “and even at her tender age the foundation is 
to the absence of an important witness; and he J laying for good or ill. I think, my love, if we 
hastened back to tho hotel to give his wifo the j design to tako her at all, it will be best to do 
welcome assurance that he would leave the placo s B0 at once; Robg has been used to the caroof 
by the fir^t boat. He had nearly reached the 5 children and can attend to her; and ns Rupert 
place of his destination, when a hearse pnsjed j; says, wc should feci badly if wo found, on our 
him at a very rapid pace. Not a solitary $ return, that she had become a victim to this fell 
mourner appeared to be following. Suddenly, i; disease,” 

a piteous cry rung ou his ear, and, hastily ■: Mr. Markland never opposed tho benevolent 
turning, he beheld the little creature he had 5 resolutions of his wife, and it was decided that, 
seen in tho morning, dragging along at a dis- I; if, upon inquiry, there was no one to claim tho 
Unco, and her heart-rending cries of “maramn, > child, she should henceforth be considered as 
mamma!” attracting the notice of all who passed. > belonging to the family of her benefactor. 

“Good heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Markland, i Rupert clappod his hands with joy, but upon 
“was there no one humane enough to take caro { his mother’s caution that sleep and quiet were 
of this desolate child?” and he rapidly retraced {important for tho child in her present heated 
his steps. As tho child raised her eyes and be- «; and excited state, ho seated himself by the 
hold him her sobs ceased. She ran forward a jj loungo where she reposed to watch her slum- 
few steps, caught tho skirt of his coat in her j bers. 

little hands, and again exclaiming, “Mamma, ^ Mr. Markland could gain no information of 
mamma!” dropped senseless on the ground. > the mother of his little charge, but that she 
A crowd quickly collected, but no one came < had come there about a week previously. She 
forward to claim or assist the littlo sufferer, ^ had never associated with her neighbors, and 
and, taking her up in his arms, Mr. Markland \ her manners and appearance were evidently 
proceeded to tho hotel, deposited her on a sofa j superior to those around her. He was shown 
in his wife’s apartment; and Mrs. Markland a chango of wearing apparel of the mother’s, 
was soon earnestly engaged in restoring her, [ and a little frock of the child’s, which the woman 
without waiting to question her husband on a ? he had first called to her assistance, declared 


subject so strange. 


Swat “every stitch” that could bo found: these 
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were of fine materials, although much 'worn. 
A torn letter -was also produced, in which, 
written, in a manly hand, were expressions 
of deep affection for tho mother and child; but 
no clue to anything farther, except one allu¬ 
sion to “darling little Meena." 


CHAPTER II. 

Fourteen years had passed, and although 
death had made no inroads in their circle, there 
was otherwise as much change in tho members 
of Mr. Markland’s family as such a lapse of time 
usually effects. 

■ Mr. Markland and his wife had grown older, 
and already a few silvery threads wero discerni¬ 
ble, mingling with his raven locks, and his 
wife’s auburn tresses; but the hearts of both 
still beat warmly with love to God and their 
fellow-beings. 

Rupert Markland, now a young man of 
twenty-two, with a face and figure that might 
have served as a model for a statue, was the 
idol of his parents, and beloved by all who 
knew him. And Meena, the little one intro¬ 
duced under circumstances so afflicting, was to 
her adopted parents a treasure beyond all price. 

Meena might have heard in infancy that she 
was not tho daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Mark- 
land, but if so, she retained no recollection of 
it, and nothing in their conduct could ever re¬ 
mind her that she was a child of charity; it 
seemed as if they, too, had forgotten it; and 
Rupert had only of late recalled it. 

Meena was now seventeen, her face and form 
wero faultless, and there was a wild grace in 
her movements, a witchery in her manners, 
that no pen can portray. She was beloved by 
all, the admired abovo all where all were lovely. 

“‘What answer am I to return to Mr. Barrett, 
Meena!" said Mr. Markland. “He waited on 
mo this morning, purposely to sue for your hand 
for his son!" 

“You can frame an answer, dear father—say 
that I am too young for such considerations, 
that you cannot part with me, or that I cannot 
love any one but my dear father, and mother, 
and Rupert." As she spoke, a slight blush 
suffused her cheek. 

"But consider, my child, Mr. Barrett is im¬ 
mensely rich—George is his only child, hand¬ 
some, well educated, and all that is desirable in 
selecting a partner for life—what reasonable 
objection can you have to receiving him as your 
lover?" 

“Indeed, dear father, I do not love George 
Barrett," exclaimed Meena, while a tear started 


to her eye—“I know he is handsome, at least 
every one calls him so, and every one snys, too, 
that he is rich and good—but still, papa, I do 
not love him, and I know you will not ask me 
to marry him—and mamma will not, nor Ru¬ 
pert”—her eyes, at this moment, encountered 
Rupert’s; but, she knew not why, they fell 
beneath hie gaze. 

“No, my darling, I will not ask you to marry 
George Barrett, nor any ono else your heart dis¬ 
approves. I am in no hurry to resign my pre¬ 
cious child to another," cried Mr. Markland, 
“so that business is settled, and I will inform 
Mr. Barrett that you decline the honor of his 
son’s addresses.” 

“She is not my sister," mentally ejaculated 
Rupert, as he hastily left the room and retired 
into the thick wood adjoining the house, to recall 
all the circumstances of Meena’s adoption into 
the family, and to analyze tho feelings ho was 
thus suddenly rendered conscious of possessing 
toward her. 

“Mother dear," said Rupert Markland, as he 
seated himself in his mother’s dressing-room, a 
few hours aftc*r the above conversation, “will 
you tell me all about your journey to the North, 
when I wn3 tv little boy, and how you came to 
take charge of Meena?" 

Mrs. Markland started in astonishment. 

“Who has been telling you anything about it, 
Rupert?" , 

“You forget, mother, that I was eight years 
old at the timo and can recollect all that passed.” 

“I have so long considered Meena as our own, 
that I had almost forgotten it myself,” replied 
Mrs. Markland, “and I should bo sorry to have 
her know that she has no natural claim upon 
us—I do not think she has now tho least suspi¬ 
cion of it, and her feelings are so sensitive that 
she would bo deeply grieved, were she told that 
there was actually no tic existing between us." 

“But, mother, there may be-” Rupert 

stopped, and a deep color Buffuscd his cheek; 
but his mother, without noticing his embarrass¬ 
ment, proceeded to relate the circumstances of 
Mccna’s introduction into tbo family, adding to 
the facts wo have before stated that her husband 

had left his address with Dr. Hanson, of C-, 

that he might give them information if any in¬ 
quiries wero ever made about the unfortunate 
woman and her child. “But so many years 
have now passed,” she continued, “that there 
13 no probability we shall ever learn anything 
of her parentage, and your father has deter¬ 
mined that she shall never know she is not our^ 
child. I believe we love her almost, if not quite, 
as well as yourself, my Rupert, and I think she 
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is too dear to you to cause you any regret at 
her receiving the provision of a daughter.” 

“You do me but justice, dear mother, but yet I 

think—I think—perhaps it would be better-” 

again he stopped. 

“What do you mean, Rupert, what would be 
better?” inquired Mrs. Markland, in surprise. 

“I don’t know,” replied the youth, absently} 
and, before his mother could comment on his 
strange behavior, ho abruptly left tho room. 

“If Rupert is avarioious, and feels that we 

are bestowing on Meenn what should bo solely 

his own, I have boon deceived in my son,” said 
Mrs. Markland to her husband, after recounting 
. to him the foregoing conversation. 

“It cannot be!” exclaimed Mr. Markland. 
“Rupert has ever been one of the most dis¬ 
interested and generous of human beings, and 
he could not evince moro devoted affection for 
a sister than he has uniformly done for Meena, 
and yet you find ho has always remembered the 
events which introduced her into our family.” 

. But the solitary cogitations of the young man 
may better elucidate the apparent mystery than 
all the oonjectures of hiB unsuspicious parents. 

“Meena will nover love me but as a brother,” 
oried Rupert, despondingly, as, on leaving his 
mother, he again sought the deep recesses of 
tho forest. “ Others have the privilege of sueing 
for that heart I would die to obtain, and I must 
stand calmly by, content with the affection a 
sister should bestow—I who have made her my 
idol from the moment I first beheld her! 

“No, it shall not be—I will tell her all—she 
shall know she is not my sister—she Bhall know 
how far dearer to me she is than was ever sister 
to a brother, and then see if she will cast me 
off for some acquaintance of a day! 

“But should she only feci for me a Bister’s 
love, shall I not give her tho anguish of know¬ 
ing 8he can claim no kindred—that aho is iso¬ 
lated from all on earth! Oh, no—no! I cannot 
grieve her thus—it were far better to bear such 
misery alone—but should she love another?” 
Rupert clenched his hands in agony. 

At this moment a loud shriek reached his 
ear. Ho could not bo mistaken in the voice, it 
was Meona’s! Rushing hastily to tho spot from 
whenco tho sound proceeded, he beheld a man 
emerging from a stream which flowed through 
the grounds, tearing in his arms her who oc¬ 
cupied all hiB thoughts. Rupert would have 
snatched the precious burthen from him, but 
the stranger, gently, yet firmly, resisted the at¬ 
tempt, and saying, “Show me where I can take 
her to get proper assistance,” ho followed the 
half frantic youth in his progress to the house. 


The lovely object of their solicitude soon gate 
signs of returning consciousness, and a physi¬ 
cian being, speedily summoned, everything re¬ 
quisite was done to prevent any ill effects from 
the acoident, Meena had been so quickly ei- 
tricated that no ill consequences were appre- 
hended from her Budden immersion, and she 
was' Boon able to give an account of it, and 
also to laugh at the fright which deprived her 
of all presence of mind, when, on reaching 
too far for a flower she wished to obtain, she 
lost her balance and was preoipitated into the 
river. 

“But had you not been near to rescue me, 
dear Rupert, it would soon have been all over,” 
sho continued, with a shudder. “Can I ever be 
grateful enough to you for risking your life to 
save me?” 

For a moment it seemed as if Rupert’s usual 
nobleness was deserting him, but ho resolutely 
repelled tho ungenerous feeling as he replied, 
“You owe no gratitude to me, Meena. I waa 
at some distance when your cry reached my ear, 
and only gained the spot to see you borne from 
the river in the arms of a stranger.” 

“Where is ho?” cried Mr. Markland, nowfirat 
recollecting that it was not Rupert who had con¬ 
veyed the BenscleaB form of Meena into the 
house. “Wo havo been strangely remiss in 
letting one depart to whom wo are so deeply 
indobted, without even thanking him for the 
obligation ho has rendered.” 

But no one could tell anything of the stranger. 
In tho confusion he had disappeared, and only 
Rupert had Been him sufficiently to recollect 
him, should they ever meet again. But Rupert, 
amid all his anxiety for Meena, felt that, among 
a thousand, he should recognize tb£ splendid 
figuro and dark, flashing eye of the man he had 
seen, holding the corpse-like object of his own 
adoration. 

George Barrett’s admiration of Meena seemed 
but tho precursor of other suitors, and although 
Rupert saw them all dismissed with equal in¬ 
difference, his mind was in such continual agony 
as he witnessed their attentions, that It began to 
prey on his health, and his parents and Meena 
were tortured with the most painful apprehen¬ 
sions ns they viewed his wasted form and pale 
and melancholy countenance. 

“It is the climate that is destroying our Ru¬ 
pert,” exclaimed his mother, as sho gazed at 
him from the window, while her eyes filled with 
tears. “Ho must go into a more genial air.” 
But Rupert resolutely resisted every proposi¬ 
tion to leave his home, and his parents un¬ 
willingly acquiesced in his determination. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nothing had been learned of the stranger 
vUo h&d rescued Mcena from the river, and, 
notwithstanding Rupert’B gratitude, he felt irri¬ 
tated and disturbed at the frequent desire she 
expressed to meet her deliverer. 

“It is very strange, Rupert, that -wo have 

never beheld the person to whom I am so much 
indebted,” said Meena, as she was ono morning 
walking with Rupert by the Btream which had 
so neatly proved fatal to her. The subject was 

never a pleasant one to him. and ho answered 
rather pettishly that it was probably somo pass¬ 
ing traveler. 

“I do so want to see and thank him,” cried 
Meena, enthusiastically. “What did ho look 
like, Rupert? Was he old, or was he young? 
You saw him long enough to know how ho 
looked, yet you will never describo his appear¬ 
ance.*’ 

“You cannot suppose, Mcena, that at a mo¬ 
ment of such excitement, when her I held dearest 
on earth lay apparently dead before me, T should 
make a very close observation of her preserver, 
although my heart is full of gratitude to him 
I should know him again certainly, and, if we \ 
ever meet, will endeavor to express my thanks 
to him, and wish I could, in any way, repay in 
some measure so vast an obligation.” 

As Rupert turned his eyes from Mcena at the 
conclusion of this speech, he suddenly started, 
his before pale face grew yet paler, and then 
flushed a3 if with unwonted agitation: ho hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, then, turning to his com¬ 
panion, said in a low, husky voice, “Your wish 
is at last gratified, Mcena, there is your pre¬ 
server—I cannot mistake him.” 

At a short distance from the youthful pair 
stood a gentleman, leaning against a tree. He 
had evidently been engaged in squirrel limiting, 
as a number of the little animals lay by liis side, 
and he now rested on his gun, apparently so 
absorbed in watching for more game that he 
heeded not the approach of the intruders. 

“Arc you sure it is he, Rupert?” whispered 
Meena, her face illumined with excitement and 
delight. “Oh! let me speak to him and thank 
him!” 

“Stay, Meena, and let me —as your brother —” 
The words seemed to produce a choking sensa¬ 
tion, bat after a moment, Rupert concluded the 
sentence, while, with a firm grasp, he restrained 
the impetuous girl from rushing forward. 

“Let mo thank him. As your brother, it is 
I who should do it.” 

The sound of their footsteps Becmed now first 
to reach the gentleman’s ear, and lie turned 


hastily round: his face flushed, then ho grow 
pale; while he stood as if undecided whether to 
advance or retreat. But tho hesitation was 
momentary, and with tho easy grace of ono to 
whom courts might bo familiar, he advanced 

toward tho young pcoplo, consoioua that ho was 
recognized. 

“We have long sought you, sir,” said Rupert, 
his fine face now only beaming with the intense 
gratitude which swelled his heart, as he con¬ 
tinued, “believe us not ungrateful for the deep 
obligation you rendered, that wo havo so long 
delayed our acknowledgments, but wo had no 
clue by which to discover you.” 

Mcena could no longer bo restrained by tho 
forms Rupert would observe, and, stretching 
out her hand to tho stranger, while her faco 
glowed with the excess of grateful emotion, she 
exclaimed, 

“Oh! let me thank you! But for you, sir, 
ray beloved parents and brother would now bo 
saddened by my loss. How shall we ever repay 
you for so generously risking your own life to 
save that of one entirely uhknown to you?” 

The gentleman took tho little hand that was 
extended, and, gently pressing it, ho replied, 

“Indeed, my dear young friends, you entirely 
over-rato the slight service I was able to render, 
but I rejoice to see that you, Miss Markland, 
havo not been a sufferer from the accident.” 

“You know us, sir,” cried Rupert. "Yet 
you would not give us the happiness of learning 
who was our benefactor, that wc might endeavor 
to express tho gratitude with which our hearts 
were filled.'* 

“I learnt from Dr. Wilmot who it was I had 
been so happy to assist,” returned tho stranger, 
with a smile—“and from him too I heard of tho 
young lady’s restoration.” 

“But my father and mother are earnest to 
sec and thank the preserver of their child,” 
cried Meena. “Will you not go with us and 
give them the delight of acknowledging the 
obligation? Or will you not tell us where they 
may find you?” 

There was an expression of melancholy on 
the countenance of the stranger, as ho gazed 
earnestly at the lovely speaker; and ho hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, ere he replied, “I am unfit 
at present, my dear young lady, to appear at 
your father’s; but I should value his acquaint¬ 
ance, although not for tho purpose of receiving 
acknowledgments which X nssuro you are un¬ 
merited. My residence is about five miles from 
this place, and my name is Clifford, and to re¬ 
ceive any of Mr. Markland’s family at my dwell¬ 
ing will be to mo a source of pleasure.” ;V Hd 
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then mode some allusion to his game, and, 
gathering it up, paid bis parting courtesies to 
the young people and left them. 

“Oh! Rupert, aro you not glad wo have seen 
him? Is he not a noble-looking man? Such 
eyes, and his figure so commanding—ho looks 
fitted to perform glorious deeds,” exclaimed the 
animated girl. But Rupert walked on in silence. 

“You do not speak, Rupert, what is tho mat¬ 
ter? Do you not admire Mr. Clifford?” 

“You leave no room for my admiration, 
Meena; yours is so overwhelming it will suffice 
for us both.” 

“Rupert!” cried Meena, in amazement, “what 
has come over you?” 

The youth’s faco was livid with agony, and 
his Becret trembled on his lips. 

“ Meena,” he began, in a voico so hollow she 
started in affright. At this moment they per¬ 
ceived Mr. Mavkland advancing. 

The unhappy young man suddenly grasped 
tho hand of his companion and frantically ex¬ 
claimed, 

“Meena, you must know all, if it seals my 
misery; but not now—at some future moment 
I must tell you—but do not—oh! do not let the 
acquaintance of an hour supersede in your heart 
tho tried affection of years!” 

Agitated und alarmed at Rupert’s manner, 
Meena would have questioned him; but Mr. 
Markland had now reached them, and before 
bIiq could utter a syllable, Rupert had disap¬ 
peared. 

To Mr. Marklapd’s anxious inquiry at her 
agitated manner, Meena felt, she knew not why, 
that nothing should be said of Rupert; but her 
account of tho meeting with the stranger who 
had rescued her was a sufficient explanation of 
(he emotion sho evinced. 

“Mr.Clifford!”cried Mr.Markland, on listen¬ 
ing to Media's recital. “It was, then, our new 
neighbor who so miraculously appeared for your j 
preservation.” 

“You know him, then, dear father. Why ] 
havo wc not heard of him before?” j 

“Do not be In such a hurry, my little girl, to \ 
get all the news,” replied Mr. Markland, laugh- ; 
ing. “It is only sinco you walked out this? 
morning Hint I learned Mr. Clifford had pur-; 
chased Mr. Barrett’s elegant plantation. To i 
whisper a secret in your car, Meena, it is said s 
that your cruelty has so preyed upon poor ij 
George, thnt his parents, who live only for ^ 
him, have determined to withdraw him from so ij 
dangerous a neighborhood; and Mr. Barrett $ 
has hastily concluded the sale of his plantation s 
to- Mr. Clifford, who is reported to be also a •' 


millionaire. Mr. Barrett is going, with his wife 
and son, to Europe, in tho next steamer.” 

Meena, who really felt much friendship for 
George Barrett, expressed her sorrow at such 
intelligence, and her hope that the part which 
^ concerned herself was without foundation. 

I Rupert did not appear until the family assem¬ 
bled at dinner, and ho was, then, doomed to 
listen throughout the meal to tho extravagant 
praises of Mr. Clifford. Mr. Markland had not 
^delayed a moment, after Mcena’s information, 
% to call upon her preserver, and returned home 
| in a state of delightful excitement at the new 
\ friend and neighbor they had acquired. 

J As 60 on ns she could get an opportunity to 
< speak, Meena eagerly inquired of her father if 
J he saw Mrs. Clifford. 

; “I may sec her now, my dear,” said Mr. Mark- 
j! land, laughing heartily with an arch glance at 
^ the inquirer. “Why, Meena, what made you 
^ decide that Mr. Clifford had a wife?” 
t “He is old enough to have one, dear father, 
I am sure—for, although so very handsome, he 
must be at least forty.” 

“You young people think forty a very ad¬ 
vanced age,” continued Mr. Markland, still 
laughing. “But let nto tell you, Miss Meena, 
that Mr. Clifford is none too old for a beau 
yet—he is either a bachelor or a widower, and 
lives at that splendid place like a prince. He 
is far handsomer than any young man about 
here, and perhaps, Meena, by appearing aa 
attractive as possible, you may yet queen it 
j there as Mrs. Clifford yourself.” 

Rupert started to leave the table, but the gay 
reply of Meena arrested him. 

“Oh! papa, I havo no hope of effecting such 
a conquest; Mr. Clifford is a noble-looking 
man, but you must allow ho is not half so hand¬ 
some as Rupert, and I am determined never to 
marry a man one whit inferior to my brother— 
and then to think of one’s marrying a man old 
enough to bo their father—why, I should catch 
myself saying ‘yes sir’ and ‘no sir’ to him— 
no, indeed, papa, I am determined never to 
marry an old man. But Mr. Clifford would not 
thank ns for disposing of him tliu3 summarily,” 
she continued, laughing merrily. 

“Well, my dear, you must tako your own 
way; but I can tell you Mr. Clifford made a 
great many inquiries about you, and said you 
resembled strongly a very dear friend—so if 
you should change your mind, I think his heart 
will not be impenetrable.” 

The few words uttered so playfully by Meena 
seemed to give new life to the desponding Ku- 
pert—eyo was for awhile illumined with it® 
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former brilliancy, niul a smile again played over 
his countenance | but these were speedily dis¬ 
pelled by the intimacy which commenced be¬ 
tween his family and Mr. Clifford; and it could 
not but bo evident, even to an uninterested ob¬ 
server, that Meena was the attraction which 
drew their new friend to the mansion of her 
father, his eye followed her wherever she moved, 
he would always select the seat nearest to her, 
and, by his varied and intellectual conversation, 
so enchain her attention that she willingly re¬ 
mained by him, and would ever greet his ap¬ 
pearance with a beaming smile of welcome. 

“Meena!” repeated Mr. Clifford, when, on 
the first day of his introduction, bo heard 
the namo pronounced by her mother. Mrs. 
Marklnud looked up, in surprise, and perceived 
her guest gazing steadfastly nt the girl, while 
his face was deadly pale: he seemed to recollect 
himself as his eye encountered that of Mrs. 
Marklnud, and apologized, saying, 

“Pardon me, madam—but your daughter’s 
name is uncommon—and it was borne by a 
mother I dearly loved.” 

Mrs. Mnrkland only bowed; but fbo circum¬ 
stance, slight as it was, considerably impressed 
her mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mee.va was, ono day, listening, with deep in¬ 
terest, to a recital of some adventure of Mr. 
Clifford’s, when, on raising her eyes, she beheld 
Rupert gazing at her with such intensity, and a 
face so haggard, that she started in affright, 
and, forgetful of all else, she hastened toward 
him, exclaiming, 

“\ou arc ill, dearest Rupert—wliat has be¬ 
fallen you?” 

The unhappy youth drew her arm within his 
own and slowly left the room. Mr. Clifford 
looked pityingly’- after them, and tears gathered : 
in the eyes of Mrs. Maryland as she watched 
their retreating figures. 

Rupert trembled so that Meena was obliged! 
to support him, although little loss agitated her- • 
self; for there was something in his manner; 
which thrilled her heart with apprehension as ! 
he drew her into the library. ■ 

"I must speak, Meena, I must know and ro- i 
v «al nil, though death and destruction should j 
he the consequence. I shall go mad to remain ; 
longer in this state of uncertainty. Answer i 
me ’ ho continued in a solemn and imprcFsivo j 
tone, “answer me—nnd truly, by all your hopes j 
of happiness—will you marry Mr. Clifford?” ! 

‘What do you mean, Rupert, that you act so ? 
Strangely V* cried tho astonished girl. ‘‘Oh! $ 


tell me, my beloved brother, what has thus agi¬ 
tated you?” 

“Call me not by that bated name,” be cried: 
“I abjure it forever—would that I had never 
heard it! But you do not answer me—tell me, 
Meena, without equivocation—will you marry 
Air. Clifford?” 

“Rupert, dear Rupert, what lias happened?” 
exclaimed the horror-struck girl, now fully con¬ 
vinced that his senses had forsaken him. Oh! 
tell me, my precious brother, what has afflicted 
you?” 

“Will you still call mo so?” ho exclaimed: 
“have I not abjured tho title? I am no brother 
of yours! I havo worshiped you through life— 
yet you will forsake me—you will leave rae to 
marry this detested man!” 

“What can you mean, Rupert? I will marry 
no one—never marry if you disapprove it— 
certainly,” she added, in a calm voice, “I will 
never marry Air. Clifford.” 

“You promise me, Alcena,” ho cried, eagerly, 
“you solemnly promise mo never to marry 
him?” 


“I will promise you that, or anything, if you 
will only bo calm; but wliat can have caused 
you to be so agitated, my darling brother?” 

“Again that hateful sound. Aleena, will you 
not believe me, I am not your brother—you are 
no child of’my parents!” 

Meena, for a moment, gazed at him in speech¬ 
less agony: then, exclaiming, “No child of your 
parents? Who then am I?” She staggered and 
would have fallen, had not Rupert caught her 
in his arms, and strained her convulsively to 
his breast. 

“Do not weep, my own idolized Alcena,” he 
cried, as tho tears now streamed down her 
cheeks—“do not weep, but promise to render 
me happy by becoming, in reality, their daughter. 
Oh, Meena! you know not how I have worshiped 
you—the torture I have endured when I wit¬ 
nessed such devotion in others as I was with¬ 
held from paying. Saj’, Meena, will you not 
generously repay mo for the misery I havo 
suffered, by giving me that heart which is abovo 
all price?” 

“I cannot realize what you tell me, Rupert,” 
returned Meena, faintly; “spare me now, I en¬ 
treat you, and let me get more calm, ere you 
say more.” 

It was bliss to Rupert to bo allowed to support 
the weeping girl, and they sat there in silence, 
her head reclining on his shoulder, while his 
arm encircled her waist, until the entrance of 
Airs. Alarkland amused Aleena, and she started, 
ns if detected in wrong, from tbe arms of Rupert. 
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‘ “ dear children, I have sought you every- ^ dinner passed very differently from their usual 
Vf}iere>” cried Mrs. Markland, as she entered. \ social meals. 

feared you were ill, Rupert, when you took^ As Mr. Markland had promised, ho talked with 
your Bister from the room, and, as soon as Mr .} Meena of the paBt, described the first moment 
Clifford left, I came in search of you." j he had seen her, and the view he had obtained 

Rupert felt that Meena trembled as the name > of her dead mother. But he passed over tig 


of “sister" fell from his mother’s lips. 


sad, rude burial, only saying he Lad again en. 


“Mother," he said, solemnly, “I have been!; countered her, weeping, in the street, and that 
iU—ill, almost to distraction; it remains with £ from that time eho had been cherished cquafy 
this dear one and my parentB, to give me life, ^ with his own Rupert. 

and hope, and happiness. I have told Meena J “And now, Meena," he continued, “will job 
all, mother— I have told her she is not your> grievo ub by disowning us ns parents? Went 
child, that I may sue her to become so. Will $ you to becomo, indeed, our daughter—by render- 
you not receive her anew, as a daughter, my i ing Rupert happy, you will make us so. : 
mother—os the idolized wife of your son?" $ “Ob, my more than father!” cried she; “nr 
“Willingly, gladly, my Rupert, if you cani; whole life will be inadequate to prove mygrati- 
prevail on her to becomo so,” cried Mrs. Mark- ^ tudo; but spare mo now on this subject—all 
land; “but you are ngitating her too much, now; { so strange—so wonderful—so unexpected!" 
lot her go with me and endeavor to recover from l Mr. Markland suffered her to leave him, and, 
the effects of your impetuosity.” And, with a * in the retirement of her own room, Meena songit 
mother’s tenderness, Mrs. Markland led the ^ that composure Bhe so much needed 
trembling girl to her chamber, nor left her till i; In her early walk, the ensuing morning, 
she was soothed and composed. v Meena again met Rupert. What arguments he 

“How blind we have been!” exclaimed Mr. > used to comfort her, wo may not reveal; but 
Markland, when ho had listened to his wife’s j certain it is, that, although her manner vu 
recital. “Well, it is not wonderful that Rupert ij somewhat agitated on her return to the lions*, 
should have bestowed his heart on her, when 5 it was less sorrowful than on the preceding dar, 
ho knew she was not his Bister; for whom can he \ and her eyes again sparkled with a portion of 
find so fascinating, so perfect? But will she 5 their wonted brilliancy, 
give him her heart in return, or is ho to bo i The post-man’s horn sounded while the fanulj 
doomed to the misery of unrequited love?” i were at breakfast, and the servant soon enter*! 

“I think that lie cannot buc in Tain,” replied^ with tho letters and papers. Mr. Marital 
the mother, who felt that her son’s attractions jj turned them over, and, taking up one of un- 
must bo irresistible. | usual size and thickness, ho observed, in an 

When Meena appeared, on the summons to ^ accent of surprise, “From C-; I Hope they 

dinner, her eyes swollen with weeping, Mr. | have not raked up that troublesome law-sail 
Markland stood looking out of the window—he \ again. But this package must contain more 
turned ns she entered, and the next moment she | than ono musty parchment." And gathering 
was sobbing in his arms. \ U p his letters, lie retired to the library. 

“My darling little girl,” he exclaimed, press- j It seemed as if the mention of C-had us¬ 

ing her tenderly to his heart; “why this ogitn- j pressed all present with the idea of somethin 
tion? Are you not as fondly beloved as any 
child can bo? Let me wipe away these tears, 


and see you look cheerful again, or I Bhall begin 
to think you only loved us for tho name of pa¬ 
rent.” 

“OIi, you know not how dearly I love you!" 
cried the poor girl, weeping piteously. “But 
I do not belong to any one, oven my very name 
is unknown." 

“This is wrong, Meena; you havo long been 
our child, you must still remain so,” said Mr. 
Markland, kindly. “But sit down by me, now, 

and cat your dinner like a good girl, and we 
will then talk all this over quietly, and, I hope, 
in a manner to make you feel happy again." 

Ruport did not make his appearance, and the 


connected with Meena. Mrs. Markland andltf 
son involuntarily exchanged significant glance 
and Meena gazed at them both with a pale fart 
and trembling frame. The silence which ensue! 
was interrupted by a summons for Mrs. Mark- 
land from her husband. 

Left alone with Rupert, Meena, for the firs! 
time, seemed to realize that lie was not her 
brother; her eye sank beneath his impassion*! 
gaze, and in vain she essayed to speak, wHhtbt 
artless confidence she had been wont to do, of 
tho letter which sho Beemed intuitively con¬ 
vinced related to herself. But, as if reading 
her thoughts, Rupert replied to them, 

“It can only be a letter of business, dear** 
Meena; do not be thus agitated.” 
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Ere the girl oould gain composure to reply, { 
elie, too, was summoned to the library; and, in \ 
the hope of rendering her more calm, Rupert \ 
gaily exclaimed that ho was not going to bo the j 
only one excluded from a family party, and, \ 
drawing her arm within his own, he conducted J 
her into the presence of lm parents. $ 


CHAPTER V. k \ 
Tub mysterious package proved to be from \ 

Dr. Hanson, of C-, with whom Mr. Markland j 

badleft.his address, in the hope thnt some light 
might be thrown on the parentage of Mecna. J 
It stated that a few days previous, the doctor \ 
bad been called to attend a dying woman named \ 
Sarah Elland; that she appeared to have some¬ 
thing on her mind that caused her much dis¬ 
tress; and when convinced she could have no 
hope of recovery, had confessed to him, that, 
fourteen years before, Bho was one morning 
roused from her sleep by a strange gentleman 
knocking at her door and entreating her to go 
to a neighboring cottage, where a poor, young 
woman lay dead; that ho gave her a piece of 
gold to take care of the child of the deceased, 
which she promised to do; that as soon as the j 
gentleman left her she went to the cottage, and j 
the first object that attracted her attention was i 
a glittering ring on the finger of the corpse; that j 
this she hastily drew off and secreted in her j 
bosom; that, on searching the pockets of the ; 
deceased, she discovered a singularly wrought | 
purae containing several pieces of gold, which > 
she also secreted, and also a packngo of letters, ^ 
which wore with somo articles of wenring np- jj 
parel in a small trunk; that the lid of the trunk \ 
was marked E. C.; and that the letters and trunk \ 
she hid, lest they should impart somo knowledge s 
through which inquiry might be made for the j 
purge and ring. 1 

“The woman professed great penitence for \ 
the theft she had committed,” continued Dr. s 
Hanson’s letter. 11 She declared she had never < 
known any peace since that hour; that although > 
she spent the gold, she never could bring her- ij 
self to part with the purse and ring, but had $ 
kept them and the letters carefully hid, often l 
determining to seek me and relievo her con- ij 
science by revealing her crime, but had been < 
unable to gain resolution to do so until the \ 
terror of death wrung it from her. She en- \ 
treated me, finally, if I knew where the gentle- ^ 
tain was who took the’ child, to send the articles £ 
immediately to him and beg him to forgive her.’' ^ 
hr. Hanson proceeded to say, * 

' ^ therefore, sir, forward you such of the s 
articles os I can enclose in a letter according 5 
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to tho address you left with me, and sincerely 
hope, if tho little orphan is still living, thoy 
may afford a cluo by which to discover with 
whom she is connected.” 

"With all the tenderness of parental love, did 
Mr. and Mrs. Markland make known the con¬ 
tents of the letter, and put into tho hands of 
tho agitated Mecna theso mementoes of her 
mother, which, with truo delicacy, they had 
forborne to examino; and when, by their kind¬ 
ness and caresses, the poor girl had regained 
somo degreo of composure, they silently left tho 
room, motioning to Rupert, who unwillingly 
followed their example. 

Feeling tho relief of thus being at liberty to 
indulge her emotions, Mecna sat with the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, gazing at the un¬ 
opened packet: at length, witli trembling hands 
and a silent appeal for strength in her painful 
task, slio broke the seal. 

Somo half dozen letters were bound together 
with a ribbon, another littlo folded paper com¬ 
pleted tiie contents. As Mecna tremblingly 
surveyed the letters, which she expected would 
reveal the tale of her birth, a secret awe stolo 
over her, and hesitatingly she glanced at the 
superscription as if she wero invading ihc con¬ 
fidence of her mother, whose form was now 
mouldering in ihc grave! 

In a bold, manly hand, on the outside, was 
written “Mrs. Ellen Warclmm, London.” 

“I cannot, must not read them!” exclaimed 
the girl, as she hid her face In her hands. A 
step aroused her, and, looking up, sho beheld 
Mr. Clifford entering the room. 

“Good heavens!” ho exclaimed, alarmed at 
the deathly iiuo of her countenance, “you are 
ill, Miss Markland—let me call assistance.” 

Meena attempted to speak, but, overpowered 
with emotion, she burst into’tears. 

Shocked at her agitation, Mr. Clifford ad¬ 
vanced toward her and was about to speak 
soothingly to her, when ho turned deathly pale, 
his eyes fixed on the letters before him. Mecna 
gazed at him in amazement as ho again moved 
hastily toward her, and, grasping both her 
hands, lie exclaimed, “Who arc you? Mock 
me not. Tell me, how came these into your 
possession?” Ho seized tho letters as he spoke. 

Trembling and affrighted, anticipating sho 
scarcely knew .what, Meena could only gasp 
forth, in almost inarticulato accents, 

“They were my mother's.” 

“My God, I thank thee!” he cried, catching 
her rapturously in his arms—“my heart did not 
then deceive me—thou art indeed my child—my 
own, my long lost Meena!” ; 
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Overpowered by such conflicting emotions, 
Meena Bunk almost senseless into the armB of 
her father. 

At this moment Rupert Mnrkland entered, 
and for a moment stood os if petrified at the 
scene boforo him; then rushing furiously toward 
Mr. Clifford, ho exclaimed, 

• ‘‘Unhand that young lady, sir, or-” His 

speech was cut short by the renewed exclama¬ 
tions of Mr. Clifford, who, without appearing to 
notice the entrance of the youth, continued, 

“And thy mother? Oh! my child, tell me of 
her! Of my wife!” 

As Meena raised her head at this adjuration, 
she beheld him, who had so loved her when lie 
believed her a friendless orphan, and gently 
extricating herself from the encircling arms of 
her father, she extended her hand to the aston¬ 
ished youth, saying, 

“You,'Rupert, will assist me to reveal all to 
my newly-found parent; and oh! my father, let 
the love of your child help to console you for 
the sorrows you have sustaiued, for all that you 
have yet to suffer!” 

“I see it all,” cried Mr. Clifford, “you would 
not thus have evaded replying lmd sho been 
spared—but God has been very merciful—let 
me not murmur, but blc93 Him that He has re¬ 
stored my child!” 

Wo pass over (he delight and surprise of Mr. 
and Mrs. Markland, when informed of the dis¬ 
covery of Meena’s father, one so every way de¬ 
serving of her filial duty, and proceed to relate 
the events which separated her parents. 

Ellen Halford was tho daughter of a wealthy 
banker in London, and had just entered her 
sixteenth year when she first met Henry Clif¬ 
ford. A mutual attachment soon took place, 
but ho was poor, and when he dnred to sue tho 
rich Mr. Halford for the hand of his heiress, ho 
was repulsed with disdain, and Ellen forbade to 
think of him more. 

For a time, Ellen obeyed tho mandate of her 
stern father and refused to infect Henry; but at 
last, overcome by his importunities and her own 
ardent love, she consented to sec him. One in¬ 
terview led to another, and finally to an elope¬ 
ment, and tho imprudent young couple were 
indissolubly united ero Mr. Halford was aware 
of Ellen’s absence from his country-seat, where 
she had gone with her mother and a large party 
of friends. 

Words cannot describe his rage whon in¬ 
formed of tho event. He accused his wife, a 
gentle, timid woman, of conniving at his daugh¬ 
ter’s disobedience; and solemnly vowed that, 
uuloss Ellen would consent to leave her husband, 


she should never ngain enter his presence, h 
was in vain she wrote, and through the inter¬ 
cession of friends plead for pardon: the father 
was inexorable. Mrs. Halford secretly met, 
forgave, and blessed her daughter, but this was 
discovered by her husband, and he peremptorily 
forbade her to repeat it. 

Henry Clifford was descended from a noble 
family, but lie had no wealth to reconcile the 
connection to ono to whom wealth was nn idol 
When Ellen was seventeen years old, the little 
: Meena was born, and Mr. Clifford found him¬ 
self, with a wife and child to support, involved 
in difficulties and embarrassments. 

It was at this time, when an old friend of hi« 
j proposed their embarking together for America, 
offering to pay Henry’s expenses to their de¬ 
stined port, to be refunded when lie had amassed 
sufficient wealth to pay it with convenience. It 
| was agony to Mr. Clifford to part with his be* 

; loved wife and child; but poverty was advancing 
: with rapid strides, and after so far succeeding is 
reconciling the weeping Ellen to his departure, 

; that she no longer opposed it openly, ho arranged 
: everything os much for her comfort ns possible. 

: put the little remaining of Ins earthly posses- 
: sions into her hands, nnd promising she should 
: come to him as Boon ns lie had acquired suS- 

■ cient for the expense of her voyage, he hade her 
i wlmt was destined to be a last farewell. 

j Misfortune pursuod him nfter his arrival in 
; America, but he wrote regularly to his wife. 

; endeavoring to comfort her under their trying 

• separation, and transmitting to her small earns, 

| by which she was enabled to live, while lie often 

• deprived himself of the necessaries of life to 
: supply her wants. Nearly three years Henry 

■ Clifford dragged on this miserable life, separated 
i from all he held dear on earth, when he received 
| a letter from his wife, which, while it gave him 
i tho delightful hope of a speedy reunion, yctci* 
Icited tho utmost anxiety. She informed him 
»that an opportunity was now offered her to crow 
5 (ho Atlantic with a lady who sought her as a 
j companion; that they were to sail for 

; Orleans, whero it would be easy for her to get 
j to him: she had, therefore, accepted Mrs. lVil* 
| ton’s offer, as she should be under respectable 
\ protection, and thus expedite their reunion, 
i No mention was made of tho name of the 
5 vessel in which they were to sail, and Mr. CM 
| ford had not the slightest clue to guide himn 
i his after search for his wife and child. 

J For a time, Henry waited as patiently as i 
> was possible for him to do, in tho hope of hear 
s ing of his wife’s arrival in New Orleans. ^ 
•> no such tidings reached him. Fortune, whi 
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had bo long frowned, seemed now becoming 
more propitious, and lie soon found himself 
possessed of a sufficient sum to enable liim to 
search for his wife and child, and in an agoniz¬ 
ing stato of uncertainty lie departed for New 
Orleans; but here all his efforts to discover his 
lost treasures were ineffectual. Almost frantic 
lie now Bailed for London, but here again his 
search was fruitless; the home where he had 
placed Ellen was no longer there, the old build- 
iugs were displaced by new ones, and no one 
knew anything of Mrs. Wareham, which was 
the name Ellen had assumed on her husband’s 
departure, as sho declared that of Clifford should 
not be known under circumstances so depressed 
and unfortunate. 

. Frustrated in every attempt to find his wife, 
Mr. Clifford now came to the desperate resolu¬ 
tion of going to her father and upbraiding him 
with his unnatural cruelty. But here, too, all 
wns changed. Mr. Halford was dead. On his 
death-bed ho too late repented his sternness to 
3iia only child, and, with his blessing, bequeathed 
to her and her heirs the immense wealth ho had 
so long labored to obtain. 

Mrs. Halford was living, but broken-hearted 
and olouo. She had seen and blessed her 
daughter and grandchild the day before they 
sailed for America; but her after efforts to learn 
tidings of them lmd proved equally fruitless 
with Mr. Clifford’s. She soon after died, leav¬ 
ing him all the property she lmd received from 
her husband, while that devised to Ellen still 
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remained in trust, should she or her child ever 
appear. 

“Years have passed,” continued Mr. Clifford, 
“and still the hope has clung to mo that I might, 
ono day, discover my lost treasures. "Wealth 
seemed to flow in in abundance when I no longer 
sought or valued it. A brother of my mother’s 
returned from India laden with riekps, but with 
shattered health, and his life was speedily ter¬ 
minated. Ere his death he discovered mo, and 
I had the melancholy satisfaction of soothing' 
tho last days of my sole remaining relative. Ho 
left me all his vast possessions. But wealth is 
inadequate to happiness; indeed it appeared but 
an aggravation to my sorrow, when it could no 
longer benefit my wife and child. 

“It seemed as if at New Orleans, if any where, 
I might sometime gain tho intelligence my heart 
so desired, and here at length I determined to 
remain. God has mercifully restored my child. 
My Ellen—my wife!” Ilis voice failed him, 
but the sobs of his Mecna mingled with his own, 
and in the sympathy and devotion of his lovely 
daughter the long sorrowing man found peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marklnnd experienced a rich 
reward for the benevolence they had extended 
to a desolate orphan, nnd Mr. Clifford felt that 
he had secured every earthly happiness for his 
darling one, when, after tenderly’embracing tho 
blushing girl, he resigned her to the guardian¬ 
ship of the cmnptured Rupert, and solemnly 
entreated the blessing of the Almighty on both 
his children. 
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Mr. Blaxmore had a weakness for theories; 
one could name Ter/ few among those which 
have distorted society, during the past fifteen 
years, that he had not tried. Luckily for his 
own happiness, and the peace of mind of every- ■ 
body connected with him, Blaxmore did not: 
carry any of his manias to a great extent; as 
Boon as the first newness and gloss woro off, he 
flung them aside in turn for eon ething fresher 
and more enticing. 

He was a man of sufficient wealth to be able 
to gratify his caprices and tastes, and when his 
hobbies did not happen to tnko a severe turn, 
his household was conducted upon the most 
liberal plnn, 

His wife had been a pretty woman when 
young; the chief attraction she had left was an 
unalterable sweetness of disposition. She fol¬ 
lowed nt a little distance in her husband’s wake, 
and was always enthusiastic over his latest 
whim. She had two practices which may have 
originated with him, although he had flung them 
both aside. She indulged in hydropathy, and 
stuffed cotton in her ears, in the most unex¬ 
pected manner, in all sorts of places. 

She was never very well, although I seldom 
knew her take to her bed. Blaxmore said she 
was a sensitive plant, all nerves; she only 
thought her nature somewhat too ethereal for 
this lower sphere. 

They got on admirably together; they are 
chronicled in my memory ns the only married 
couple I ever met who did not live in the midst 
of deluges, tempests, and earthquakes. Had 
any other woman wedded Blaxmore, she would 
have put him in a lunatic asylum six months 
after their marriage; had any other man taken 
the delicate Elizabeth to wife, he would have 
cut his own throat in less than a week. 

They had a family of four children; the eldest 
being a very pretty and agreeable girl, the other 
sprouts not having passed the age when both 
sexes aro little horrors to everybody but their 
parents. 

How it happened that Blaxmore, for a long 
time, permitted phrenology to exist without 
having penetrated its mysteries, I cannot im-; 
agine, except from the fact that so many isms 
were constantly arising, that he had not time; 


to grab at that in his chase. But he foundi 
leisure moment at length, and when he did get 
interested in the science, he atoned for liisne¬ 
glect by a persistency and interest I never at 
equaled. 

The last time X had met him, Be was full cf 
the idea of emigrating to one of (he South Sa 
Islands, and forming a colony there upon tit 
most primitive principles of human existeew. , 
Supposing that he was still busy with tliedreae, 

I went to call at tbe house, well hooked up is 
everything connected with those regions, uJ 
prepared to sympathize with him to nnycxteri, 
short of making one of the inhabitants of tit 
new Eden myself. 

I was shown into the library, and ns the deer 
opened had a pretty speech concerning tbe pro¬ 
posed garden of bliss ready on tbe end of cr 
tongue; it died in a long breath of astonishmed 
at the sight which met my eyes. 

At a table, in the center of the room, nt 
Blaxmore, wrapped in a dressing-gown and i 
silk skull-cap upon the top of his Bead. 11* 
was so intently occupied that for a second h 
paid no attention to my entrance. The gn« 
baizo was covered with a variety of phrcnolari* ; 
cal charts; plaster heads, dotted with miraculea , 
bumps and cabalistic clmracters, were scattered ; 
about; human skulls grinned at me in a mik- j 
volcnt way; all sorts of Btray bones were lusfd 
in a pyramid in the center of the board, sur¬ 
rounded by a greater variety of ernuiums, tUa 
in my ignorance I had imagined there weredif 
ferent species of animals in all the exploredri* | 
gions of tho earth together. 

In one hand, Blaxmore held the sLull of secs 
unfortunate creature, crossed and recrosicd 
lines and dots in redink, that made it look u 
if bo mo wild Mohawk had rudely torn off d* 
scalp and left it bleeding. Blaxmore hadoce 
of the charts before him, and was nppaKD 1 .; 
comparing it with tho skull ho held, emiuio? j 
little hisses and ejaculations of surprise sc ! 
delight. 

Mrs. Blaxmore Bat near the fire, with n 
napkin rolled about her head in (he for® ® 
(urban, while small drops of water trickle ri 
the folds and streamed down upon her nec • 

As Boon as Blaxmore saw who was his n-i o , 
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le dropped the bone and hurried toward mo < 
T ith a torrent of broken exclamations, which \ 
might have startled a stranger into the Buppo- § 
mtion that ho was insane. > 

“My dear fellow! JuBt in time—a scienco so j 
grand and noble—I have found such a head— \ 
the bumps are startling—I have made a great $ 
discovery—I shall preparo an articlo at onco— ^ 
tonderful—wonderful!” $ 

All this tirade was delivered in one breath, $ 
vith a force and explosion ns if the words had ^ 
b«Q blown out of a pistol. I shook hands with £ 
him and went to pay my respects to his wife. ' 
“I am glad to see you,” she said; “you will \ 
cease the napkin—one of my frightful nttacks ;t 
of neuralgia. If you have any pain in your j 
head, let me preparo a wet towel at onco, it $ 
will ease you like magic.” s 

I declined the towel on the score flint my head 5 
was not troubling me; and while she turned to $ 
the tablo for a glass of water, yielded myself jj 
again to Blaxmoro, who had pounced upon me J 
with frantic violence. j 

“Ilavo you been extirpating the original in- ^ 
habitants of your island?” I asked, pointing to ^ 
the ghastly trophies upon tho table. * 

"Island, island?” ho repeated, in a tone of j 
surprise. \ 

The most amusing feature in BInxmoro’s luna- * 
ties was, that the moment ho throw asido a ^ 
theory, he forgot it as completely as if it never $ 
had eiistcd in his mind. \ 

“Yes,” X said; “the new Eden, where you \ 
ire to return to original bliss and innocence.” £ 
“Oh! thnt’s all gone by.” replied Blaxmore, \ 
cheerfully, waving original bliss and innocence $ 
•side with his right hand; “tho idea was beau- j 
tifnl but visionary, visionary, sir.” \ 

"The world is not ready for such changes,” \ 
remarked Mrs. Blaxmore, settling her turban, j 
iod wiping away a drop of water that trickled j 
to sentimentally down her cheek, one might have \ 
tnpposed it a tear springing from her sorrow \ 
orer the sins and degeneracy of the human race. \ 
So we must not introduce them,” returned \ 
Blaxmore; then added in a confidential aside to \ 
tte ' which was quite audible to his wife, “it j 
effects Elizabeth, she is so sensitive, nil nerves!” j 
rs. Blaxmore sighed plaintively, and rested j 
* r delicate system more comfortably amongst j 
me cushions. \ 

But what is occupying you now?” I in- | 
f™' P ]ainI 7 perceiving that my excitable j 
* n was mu ch more insane than usual. j 

“Phrenology!” ho almost shouted; “ thatglo- | 
°09 science; I wonder at my own blindness in j 
D *g ecting it bo long; I havo wasted my life, i 
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but I will mako amends, it is nover too late for 
Timothy Blaxmoro to learn. Look here, sir.” 

Ho lifted tho silk cap as ho spoke, and dis¬ 
played the top of his head, so closely shaven 
that it glistened liko white marble, forming the 
most ludicrous contrast possible to the ring of 
black hair below. 

“What the deuce havo you been doing?” I 
exclaimed. “Havo you Lad brain fever, my 
denr fellow?” 

“All in tho causo of science,” ho answered, 
with an ecstatic leap; “I would cut my nose 
off, if by so doing tho causo could bo aided; I 
would indeed.” 

Ho grasped his long proboscis with suoh 
energy, that I really thought it would coma 
off in his hand, and Mrs. Blaxmoro emitted a 
squeak. I felt quite relieved when his fingers 
dropped, and I saw his nose still in its proper 
place. Mrs. Blaxmore subsided after a few little 
shivers, liko a bird coming out of its bath, and 
her husband went on ngain. 

“I havo made a beginning, you see,” and he 
flourished tho skull-cap triumphantly; “I havo 
shaved my head that I may acquire an accurate 
knowledge of my own qualities. But como hero 
and sit down; I want you to comprehend this 
great scienco, illuminated by such names oe 
Spurzheim, Gall, and Combe.” 

Ho drugged mo into a choir by tho table, 
pulled, tho charts toward him, and flourished a 
skull in such close proximity to my eyes, that 
I retreated with a shudder. 

• “Don’t bo weak,” said Blaxmoro, severely; 
“imitate Elizabeth, a crcnturo all nerves, yet 
in the cause of scienco she would admit a skelo- 
ton into her chamber.” 

“I think I could,” replied'Mrs. Blaxmore, 
sweetly, “although for a time 1 might bo ob¬ 
liged to close my eyes when I looked nt it*.” 

“Exactly,” said her husband, ns if the method 
she proposed had been the most favorable man¬ 
ner of viewing any object. “You see, sir, won¬ 
derful in a delicate nature—all nerves.” 

“Then you also are a believer in phrenology, 
Mrs. Blaxmore?” I inquired. 

“I am waiting to witness tho result of Mr. 
Blnxmorc’s studies,” sho replied, taking off her 
turban, and replacing it with a freshly moist¬ 
ened towel. 

“That is tho way wo manage,” said he; “I 
am the pioneer and Elizabeth follows—boautifal 
and satisfactory! But I have not yet fully ex¬ 
plained my ideas to her, I will do so now, and 
you shall have the benefit of them—you cannot 
dream of what incalculable good phrenology 
may bring about.” 
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I leaned back in my chair with as much re¬ 
signation as I could muster, and allowed Blax- 
more to pour down upon me an avalanche of 
explanations, that would have crushed the most 
anxious inquirer after truth. 

He went back to the very beginning; gave 
the histories of the discoveries of phrenology, 
enlarged upon it and them, darted through the 
deluge, and proved that if Adam and Evo had 
only understood tho Bcienco, man's fall would 
never have occurred. Down ho rushed through 
the ages, exposed fallacies and errors, proved 
satisfactorily that tho millennium would have 
begun a century ago if tho human race had 
only been phrenologists; while his wifo listened 
with her sweetest smile, and I tried hard not to 
betray bow stunned and dulled my senses wero 
by his eloquence. 

He paused an instant and looked me full in 
tho face; of course I could do no less than falter 
eomo Bhow of approval. I hope tho shade of 
my sainted grandmother, who abhorred a lie, 
was not hovering over me at the moment! 

“Wonderful!” repeated Blaxmore; “you may 
well say so! There is only one thing to regret, 
this beginning so late in tho day. If I had only 
been acquainted with the science when my chil¬ 
dren were babes, I could bo have moulded and 
rubbed their organs, that they would have been 
as superior to the rest of mankind as—as ” 

“As inhabitants of a higher sphere,” sug¬ 
gested Elizabeth. 

“My very thought, dear, let me thank you 
for expressing it so beautifully.” 

Ho stepped gallantly up to kiss her. She 
turned her head a little unconscious of his pur¬ 
pose, and the salute descended upon her turban; 
but as they both" took it as a matter of course, I 
had no right to laugh. 

“And you really intend to train your children 
according to their phrenological developments?” 
I asked. 

“I should be an unnatural father else! It 
will apply to every action of tho day, sir I If I 
wish little Cora to study history, I prepare her 
by rubbing the organs concerned, memory, and 
so on, for a week beforo slio begins. What will 
be the consequence? Why, that sho will sur¬ 
pass every girl in lier school, and bo regarded 
as a prodigy.” 

I could only staro at him while ho explained 
and fluttered; I had not a word wherewith to 
stem the tide of eloquence. 

“I have made numerous experiments on ani¬ 
mals,” pursued Blaxmore; “yesterday I sacri¬ 
ficed tho canary upon tho altar of science; to-day 
the gray cat.” 


“Tho children will go crazy,” I said; “tbtj 
were so fond of that old monster.” 

“My children must bo above such petfjcon¬ 
siderations!” exclaimed he, grandly; “they mejt 
be stoics—science doesn’t know affection, sir; 
Minerva cared nothing for cats.” 

At that moment there rose from below a dii 
so hideous that I Btarted to my feet in dismiy, 
and Elizabeth went into mild hysterics; shridi 
and groans Bounded through the house, till cn* 
might havo thought a Moslem carnage was goicj 
on at tho very least. Blaxmore alone presrnd 
his equanimity, and in answer to bis wife’j 
moans Enid, 

“Tho children havo discovered Ibe loss d 
Toby.” 

Toby was the gray cat who had been eacri* 
ficed, and Mr. Blaxmore was correct in hli 
statement; for at that moment the door opene-i, 
and in rushed tho disconsolate trio, two scull 
boys, followed by a lesser girl, with little carls 
that stuck straight up on her head with rap 
and grief. 

“Boo-oo-oo!” they screamed at once. “P»'f 
drownded tho gray cat. Ma, ma, pa’B drowndri 
the cat!” 

“Bo grammatical, my dears, even in yoa 
distress,” said tlio philosopher Blaxmore; 
“drowned, if you please.” 

“There, ho owns it, Coral” yelled the oldeii 
boy. “Oh! you nasty old pa, I’ll kick jour 
shins. Come along, Ben!” 

They assaulted their paternal ancestor ?» 
vigorously, while Cora pinioned his arms u 
well as her little strength would permit, tbit 
I was forced to go to tho rescue and drag of 
the little wretches! 

“Ah, Buch rubbing and polishing as I dull 
havo on those craniums!” exclaimed Blaxmorf, 
ecstatically. 

“Oh! my head,” groaned his wife. “When 
is Caroline?” 

“Here I ara, mamma,” Baid the young Mb 
who had just been summoned to the tumult. 

“Tho cotton, Caroline,” said Mrs. Blaxmorf, 
plaintively. 

Tho obedient daughter went in search of m 
article; while Blaxmore dragged the eldest boj 
up for mo to look at his head, the brat drug 
gling and kicking right and left with ftl 
might. 


. “there! 
fond of bis 


‘There’s firmness,” cried Blaxmore 
amativeness—no wonder ho was 

Ctt *'Lct mo go,” yelled Tom; “I’ll kick you»« 
blazes, pa!” - 

“There, there!” shouted Blaxmoro. 
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ignorant parentB would call that imperti- 
ntncc-but ho can’t help it.” 

“How red he is!” groaned Mrs. Blaxmore; 
“he’s got ruBh of Wood to tho head,” and she 
held her fingers to her ears to supply the place 

of the cotton. 

“Fiddlesticks! it’s his bumps!” returned 
Blumore. 

‘"Tain't!” yelled Tom; “it’s cause you killed 

fob/P 

‘‘Yah! yah!” howled tho other boy; vrhilo 
Cora chanted a sort of Runic rhyme in a ore- 
tcendo tone, which gradually became deafening. 

"Put a wet towel on his head,” moaned the 
mother. “Won’t anybody quiet him with a wet 
towel?” 

“I told you so,” pursued Blaxmore, con¬ 
tinuing his examination in spite of kicks and 
blow3. “Here's firmness—what an organ—my 
fingers linglo to get my brush on it! Como 
here, Benjamin, let me see your head.” 

| “I shan’t!” howled Benjamin, dodging under 
the table— 1 “I shan’t!” 

“Pa’s killed tho cat!” sang Cora, between 
peat sobs; “pa’s k—killed the cat!” 

“Caroline, tho cotton!” pleaded Mrs. Blnx- 
more, more urgently. 

“Human nature is wonderful!” called Blax- 
more, raising his voice above the tempest, “and 
it all proceeds from bumps.” 

At that moment Caroline returned with the 
coitoa, which Mrs. Blaxmore stuffed vigorously 
into her ears. 

“Ah!” said she, with a sigh of satisfaction, 
"I feel ns if I had gone into another world.” 

I felt ns if I had, too, an infernal one nt tlmt, 
for the shrieks grew moro uproarious; and, in 
the blindness of their passion, the boy Tom 
licked indiscriminately; while Cora pulled my 
biir; and Ben, safe under the table, took up 
the chanting in his turn. 

“Try and quiet the children,” said Mrs. 
Blumore, placidly, secure in the-efficacy of 
cotton. 1 : 

It required a long time to do that, but she got 
•hem out of the room nt last, and Blaxmore con¬ 
tinued his exordium, in nowiso disturbed by tho 
fracai; while Mrs. Blaxmore dropped off into a 
doze. 

I made my escape ns soon na possiblo and 
*Wt away, so confused by Blnxmore’s theories 
•fid his children’s shrieks, that I was haunted 
tlU morning by all manner of ferocious night- 
banging skull a, and the dripping ro- 
of drowned grimalkinB. 

8oreral days passed before I again ventured 
to^trust myself in the house;’ but curiosity to 


1 

1 


: 


i 




know how tho family got on under tho influence 
of the new doctrine, at length induced mo to 
hazard another call, even at tho expense of 
having my shins as mercilessly pummclcd by 
Master Tom, as they had before been. 

I found Blaxmore as enthusiastic as ever, 
poring over his charts, examining skulls, of 
which ho had mado so numerous a collection, 
that one might have taken tho place for an- 
anatomical museum. 

Mrs. Blaxmore was placid and quiet, having 
taken tho precaution to put cotton in her ears 
when she heard the bell ring. On one sido of 
the fire-place sat Master Tom, looking daggers 
and small pen-knives at the whole world. Upon 
a closer examination of tho little beggar, I dis¬ 
covered the reason—his head was shaved in 
small patches, varying in size from a ten cent 
piece to a half dollar; and most of them, from 
the way they glistened, had evidently been sub¬ 
jected to friction for tho purposo of developing 
the organs. 

“You see,” said Blaxmore, pointing to the 
boy, “I have taken him in hand—ho is coming 
on wonderfully.” 

Tom groaned, and gave mo a glanco that was 
the very concentration of malignity; I suppose 
tho small wretch connected mo with tho com¬ 
mencement of his misfortunes, and hated mo 
accordingly. 

“You would bo astonished,” continued Blax¬ 
more, “to see what changes have already taken, 
place in tho boy’s character.” 

“There hnin’t!” howled Tom. 

Blaxmore seized his brush immediately. 

“Thomas, come here.” 

“X shan’t!” said Tom; “you’ve scrubbed tho 
skin off now, and I ain’t going to bo scrubbed 
nny more.” 

“I will apply a little cold water at bed time,”’ 
said his mother, soothingly. 

“Elizabeth, betray no maternal weakness!” 
exclaimed Blaxmore, majestically. 

“I hate cold water worse than the rubbing,” 
retorted Tom. 

“You ungrateful boy,” said his mother, losing 
all sympathy for him nt once. 

“I ain’t!” howled Tom. “You’re all a bang¬ 
ing mo and I won’t stand it—I’ll run away!” 

nis voice rose higher and higher, till it ended 
in an absoluto shriek. Blaxmore made a de¬ 
scent upon him brush in hand; but Tom dove 
under the table, nearly upsetting the invalid 
in his flight. "While I was reassuring her and' 
keeping off hysterica, by administering draughts 
of cold water, tho father was trying to dislodge; 
Mb rebellious offspring from his place of refuge- 
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by mingled persuasions and judiciously aimed 
punches of the brush. 

“Come out, Tommy dear, there’s candy in 
my pocket.” Punch, punch in the region of 
the brat’s liver. 

“X Bhan’t; you’re a great big story—yah— 
yah!” from the unbelieving Thomas. 

“X must havo moro cotton if this continues,'* 
said Mrs. Blaxmore, in a despairing tone, as 
a vigorous poke on Mr. Blaxmore’s part, and 
a demoniao yell from Tom, made the place 
hideous. 

“Firmness must bo shaved,” said the father; 
“it is degenerating into obstinacy.” 

“I mean to be,” shouted Tom, not minding 
his grammar in. the depth of Mb sincerity, but 
rendering his intentions perfectly obvious never¬ 
theless. ' 

“Oh! you bad boy,” expostulated Mr. Blax¬ 
more. “Come out, sir—como out; I’ll make 
an example of you, sir!” 

But Thomas utterly declined to come out and 
be mado an example of upon any terms; and the 
parent was at length forced to relinquish his 
purpose, and leave his son’s humps, for the 
timo at least, to flourish according to their na¬ 
tural inclinations. 

Soon after Caroline entered the room, and wo 
sat down to finish a game of chess that lmd been 
commenced several months before. The girl’s 
manner was so constrained and different from 
her usual cheerfulness, that I felt something 
was going wrong in tho house, especially when 
I added to my suspicions, the fact that there 
appeared a certain degree of coldness between 
the father and daughter which I had never be¬ 
fore remarked. 

“Are you occupied with phrenology too?” I 
asked, whilo we wero arranging tho pieces upon 
the board. 

She looked up so sadly, oven with something 
of reproach, that X was sorry for tho question; \ 
but it had reached Mr. Blaxmoro’s ears, and he ; 
took it upon liirasdf to reply. 

“Carolino is opinionative,” he said; “there' 
are certain organs upon her head which need : 
attention, but she will not hear reason.” l 

“She never would uso a wet bandage for her j 
headaches,” chimed in Mrs. Blaxmore, fretfully, i 

Now that fault-finding was unusual in tho j 
house, I felt certain that something was greatly | 
amiss. Carolino gave me a beseeching look, soj 
I paid no attention to tho remnrks; and “What: 
has gone wrong, Catty?” I whispered, as she « 
followed mo into the hall when I took my de- ; 
part u re. 

The poor girl only shook her head, but I saw - 


: the tears glitter in her eyes, and felt a greater 
: degree of sympathy than I usually do for tin 
\ grievances and woes of youthful females. 

> “Robert Layton will come and see you to- 
t morrow,” she replied, having so much difficult; 
t to repress her sobB that I left her from sheer 
j pity, deferring a solution of, the mystery to bj 
: promised visitor. 

\ The next day Layton called upon me, looking 

• wonderfully troubled and anxious, a very sia- 
I gular expression .for his bright, handsome fsc» 

• to wear. T had long known that between bio 

• and Carolino there existed a sentiment deeper 
: than mere coquetry or admiration, and her 
! parents had always appeared satisfied with hii 
| visits and attentions. 

; Ho had hardly seated himself before be burit 
j forth, 

j ' “What do you think that goose Blaxmorebu 
‘been doing? I really believe the creature is & 

; lunatic.” 

“Wo will good-naturedly describe him ns an 
•eccentric man,” I replied. “But wliat has be 
been at that annoys you so much?” 

“Annoys me?” repeated the excitable young 
gentleman. “Ho will drive me nmd!” 

“Before you go insane, tell me the trouble." 

“Why, he nnd that stupid old uncle of mini 
must needs get into a quarrel about phrenology, 
and Blaxmore includes me in bis anger—sat! I 
am a dangerous young man, and 1ms forbidden 
me the bouse.” 

“Indeed!” 

“lie insists upon it that I have no faith in 
phrenology, and that a man who doubts It* 
truth is little better than an infidel.” 

I laughed heartily. Layton looked vexed *t 
first, then he joined me in a somewhat hysteri¬ 
cal manner. 

“Surely,” I said, “they did not quarrel» 
furiously that it need make you and Carolin* 
wretched.” 

“But it does. Blaxmore fairly turned me out 
of doors! Just like that stupid uncle of mine: 
ho is always getting into Bcrapes. Howerer,hl 
is sorry enough for his Bbare in this matter, 
he is very fond of Catty.” 

“Have you seen her sinco the father declined 
receiving your visits any longer?” 

“No; I have heard-” 

“Now don’t attempt any myBteries with me- 
you mean Blie has written to you.” 

“Yes; she sent a little answer to my letter: 
she is as miserable as I am, and wo both 
you to help us.” 

I hesitated a little. Not that I was w«W 
to aid tho young ones by every means in 
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power; tut I was puzzled bow to attack Blax- 
pore. He bad weak sides enough, in all con¬ 
science; but in spite of that, in spite of bis 
philosophy, his belief tlmt each man ought to 
hold Ms opinions untroubled by his neighbors, 
he was ns touchy ns possible, and nothing en- 
pged him so much ns to have anybody combat 
one of hia theories while the freshness of first 
interest was upon it. 

Old Layton had not only combated his doc¬ 
trine, ho had openly laughed at it,-told Blax- 
more plainly that a strait-jacket would bo the 
most appropriate article of dress ho could put 
on, and, worses than all tho rest., he had excited 
the indignation of the sensitive Elizabeth by 
meering at hydropathy, and avowing that wlmt 
nude her sick was being kept in a constant 
state of dampness. 

Suddenly it struck mo that I had found on 
exceedingly easy method of settling tho whole 
milter. I found among my papers several old 
phrenological charts, and set to work at once. 

“What arc you about?” asked Robert. “I 
believe you aro going ns crazy as Blaxmorc 
himself!” 

“I am making a chart of your head,” I 
wjwcred. 

“My head?” ho repeated, in wonder. 

“CertainlyI” And on I went, regardless of 
Ms exclamations. 

“Firmness 7, concentration,” and so forth, 
till he was perfe’etiy bewildered. 

“I do think you must be insane!” he said. 

“Here’s a head for you—organs that would 
astonish Spurzheim out of his grave! And 
aind, young man, that you live up to the model 
I have get you!” 

He began to pcrcoivo that I was neither crazy 
nor jesting, and demanded eagerly to know ij 
ibat I meant to do. ij 

“Phrenology must make atonement,” said I; s 
"she has lost you a sweetheart, she must pro- $ 
Tide you a wife.” . $ 

‘'But I don’t see how-” ^ 

"Ido; which is of moro importance. Can £ 
you get a message to Catty before night?” ^ 

"les; Matilda, tho waiter, is very good-v 
nitured and romantic—she will do anything $ 
for us” J b J 

Blessings on Matilda, the waiter, and the i; 
romantic! Sit down and write to Catty justi; 
*hat I bid you.” . \ 

He obeyed with tho greatest alacrity. It Is | 
Plenishing how yielding a man is when you \ 

4re elping him to a thing ho has set his heart •> 
on. ^ 

Tell her yen shall be at the garden-gate s 


; with a carriage, at nine to-night —bIio is to 
5 meet you there—say I have arranged this.” 

\ “Are wo to elope?” 

“No, you fool! but I shall mako Blaxmorc 
think you mean to; that and this chart will 
settle the business. 1 must seo Matilda, how¬ 
ever.” 

“That is easy enough; sho will bo at the 
corner in half an hour with a noto for me.” 

"Wo went out, found the romantic young lady, 
and I speedily instructed her in her part, which 
was simple enough, and with which, as she had 
a talent for acting, sho wns highly delighted. 

She was to discover them in tho garden, rush 
up stairs, and inform tlio parents; the rest of 
the affair would bo in my hands, and I felt per¬ 
fectly convinced of my ability to manage it. 
So I bade the lover keep up his courage, and 
went my way. 

Early in tho evening I journeyed to Blax~ 
more’s house, armed with tho chart, and, as 
usual, was received with the utmost cordiality. 
Tom lmd been rubbed and scrubbed until he 
was reduced to passive stupidity, and sat 
glaring into tho fire, apparently too much 
broken down even to take an active view of 
his wrongs. I heard the little girl howling in 
an upper room, and learned that sho was in¬ 
consolable for the loss of her flaxen curls, 
which had that afternoon been sacrificed. As 
for Benjamin, the youngling of the flock, he 
was supposed to be hidden in the best bed¬ 
room, so frantic had ho become to escape that 
dread family Moloch—phrenology, 

“It is painful,” Blaxmorc said, “to feel my 
whole family thus turned against me! No¬ 
body but Elizabeth understands and appreciates 
me!” 

Elizabeth extended a bit of cotton between 
her thumb and finger, and divided a pensivo 
glance between that and her husband. Her 
attention was evidently districted by the echo 
of Cora’s shrieks, and she only waited to hear 
Blaxmorc out before proceeding to caulk her 
ears with unusual energy. 

“My friends presumo to sneer at me,” pur¬ 
sued Timothy; “but such has always been tho 
fate of men who were in advance of, their age. 
At least it is a comfort to know that the wife of 
my bosom is constant and sympathizing!” 

“Always!” sighed Elizabeth; “and always 
will be, though storms should howl and tem¬ 
pests shako our roof!” 

Sho looked so satisfied, that I felt certain she 
really believed herself composing poetry; and 
Blaxmorc was affected almost to tears by her 
tender eloquence. 
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“BeautifulI” he exclaimed. “Ah! my friend, \ “You shall have my own children forlirinj 
•what a prize I have in that woman— -what a \ subjects,” said Blaxmore; “study their orgwj 
treasure!” j and their peculiarities at your leisure,” 

I assented, of course, adding a compliment of \ Tom turned slowly from the fire and tram- 
my own; Elizabeth smiled at each, in turn, and \ fixed me with a fiery glance, 
slowly caulked her auricular organa with pecu- s “Just you try it,” said ho, “that’s all! Cora** 
liar grace. \ only a hut can scratch and Ben cm 

I determined to make a bold leap, seoing the 5 bite; and if you lay a finger on my head— 
opportunity for whioh I had waited. J He finished tho ecntenco with a gesture w 

“Do not include all your frionds in that con- j emphatic, and a look so menacing, that I fairly 
demuation,” I Baid; “for my part, Bince my ^retreated from tho young monster as if he had 
conversation with you, I have become greatly \ been a Gorgon. 

interested in phrenology, and only wonder at | “My dear boy,” I replied, hastily, “I wouldn’t 
my own blindness in having neglected it so \ touch you for tho world against your wiBhw." 
long.” 5 Tom only laughed derisively. His father hid 

Blaxmore fell upon mo and fairly hugged me j deceived him so often, during tho past days, by 
to his heart, pouring forth a flood of rhapsody $ similar promises, that his faith in human nature 
and delight. J was quite destroyed, and he hod become as mis* 

“You Bhall bo my pupil,” he said; “I have ij anthropic as a modern poet, or a disappointed 
always known you were no ordinary man; bear ^ old maid. 

witness, Elizabeth, that such have often been * “You bad child,” said Elizabeth, “when our 
my words.” { friend used to bring you candy.” 

Elizabeth bowed assent. I preferred rather £ “But ho don’t now,” answered the sagacious 
to think tho cotton impaired her hearing, than jj Tom. 

to believe her guilty of a lie; but I knew very $ I took a package of sugar-plums from my 
well that Blaxmore had novor spoken favorably 5; pocket and gave them to him. Tom just ei- 
of any man in tho whole course of his life. *! nmined long enough to be certain they were 
“You shall como hero 'every evening,” ho £ not hones or skulls, then fell upon them with 
continued, “and I will instruct you into tho \ great avidity, leaving me an opportunity to 
mysteries of this great, this noblo art!” j converse with his parents, without being ex¬ 

ile struck an attitude worth of Macready, 5 posed to the inquisition of his sharp eyes, 
pointed tho forefinger of his right hand to-| “I have been making some experiments, Bin* 
ward my left eye, and proceeded, in a theatrical s more,” I observed; “I have brought with me a 
t onC) l chart of a head which appeared to me very re* 

“Ilappy neophyte! bo trusting, bo humble, j mai’kable—I want you to seo it.” 
and 1 will lead thee from tho dim vestibule, | I pulled out the chart I had made in the morn* 

where now thou standest, into tho glorious \ ing and gave it to him. He pored over it for a 

morning of the inner temple!” | few moments in silence, then broke out into 

I stood quite overcomo. Ho made a gesture as £ ecstatic exclamations, 
if crowning mo with somo imaginary sign, which ij “Tho most prodigious head I ever saw, ba 
marked mo as one of tho magio number, while i* said. 

Elizabeth cooed liko a ringdove, and Thomas ^ I did not wonder at his astonishment, or 
stared at me with eyes full of stupid wonder | the manner in which I had piled up the bumps 
and utter disgust. 5 would have surprised tho most noted pbrenolo* 

“You’re just as cracked as pa!” he burst s gist that ever lived, 
forth, at length. “If I was a man, I’d send l “And this man breathes and exists? e 

you both to Bedlam; I would!” ; % asked. 

“Pacr ingrate!” exclaimed Blaxmore, bit-^ “He does, and I know him.” 
terly, waxing classic in tho excited state of his j “Bring him to me,” shouted Blaxmore, * 
mind. \ rue sit nt his feet and learn wisdom—such a 

Tom retreated from the Latin as from a blow, ^ head! Why he is Washington, Shakspeare, PM 
and glared into tho fire again; whilo Elizabeth, | Howard, all combined.” 

as women always do, tried to look as if bIio $ “I thought you would be pleased. ^ 

perfectly understood the phrase, and was fami- $ “Pleased? I am charmed, electrific 1 

liar with the skeletons of every doad language $ me his name. Is he famous?” 
that industrious old college sextons ever ex-5 “Not yet; ho is very young—you b a ’ n ®^ 
burned from tho grave of the post. $ more of him hereafter. But now I wou ye 
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{0 tell mo about this difficulty with young J 
Iayton." 

i.pon'l speak of him!” said Blaxmore. “Ah! 
if he had a thousandth part of tko organs which 
this head possesses!” \ 

«But he is a fine, noblo fellow!” | 

“It may be! it may bo! But all is over jj 
there, entirely so! I could never admit him} 

t« my house again!” . > 

“But Catty-- M j 

a It cannot bo helped— I know my duty! Hero 5 
ii the Eon-in-law for mo!” And ho shook the $ 
{but “Let this man come—I will give him $ 
Dj daughter, and become his pupil into tho } 
turpinl” $ 

With considerable difficulty I brought him } 
back to tho subject in question, and heard an 5 
iceount of tho quarrel with old Layton and * 
the afler*rudeness to Robert. | 

"Why, sir,” said Blaxmore, “that ancient: 
fuel told me I had no more brains than a • 
Tooden monkey on a stick—that I hopped j 
about from one thing to another just as the < 
monkey docs when a boy pulls the string!” j 

“That to my husband!” moaned Elizabeth; ! 
thileBlaxmore choked with indignation at the ; 
rtmembrauce of the indignity,’ and Tom slyly : 
wickered—he had not grown so stupid that he j 
ns unablo to enjoy a joke at his father’s ex- ; 
pense. : 

“I thought Elizabeth would have fainted!” : 
pursued Timothy. “I never saw her so • 

decked!” : 

“I assure you,” added she, “that I was 
obliged to have my head wrapped in wet nap¬ 
kins all nigbt. If Blaxmore got up once to 
hmpen them, bo did a dozen times.” 

“Under the circumstances,” cut in the lius- 
bind, “we could do no less than decline all 
tequaintance with the fnmily. I gave young 
Robert my opinion in unvarnished language. 
Ton considered me in the right, Elizabeth.” 

Sbe pulled the cotton out of her left car and 
nodded vehemently. 

“I am sorry to see Catty rebel and struggle 
against my authority,” said Blaxmore. “I am 
persuaded that if she would only permit me 
k examine her head, I could set everything 
n ?bt as far as she is concerned; but she is 
willful,” 

“She wears a cap all the while,” said Tom; 
M pa can’t get at her bumps; and X think 
‘he’s & brick, X do!” 

"k is only too true!” observed Blaxmore, 
r «ignedly. “Ah! it is painful to meet with 
instances of ingratitude In one’s own 
Ousehold ! Yesterday the chambermaid left, 


because I told her that if she would let me rub 
her head, I could bring out her organ of order, 
so that she would be worth twioo her wages.” 

“And she declined?” 

“Not only that; she attempted to make diffi- : 
culty between my wife and myself. Then she 
left.” 

“And took two silver teaspoons with lier,” 
said Tom. 

“Oh! this world, this world!” groaned Blax- 
more. 

Just then there was a great disturbance below 
stairs, and up rushed the cook. 

“Miss Catty’s a running away!” shrieked 
Matilda, playing her part beautifully. 

“Running away?” echoed Blaxmoro. 

“With a man!” said Matilda, breathlessly. 
“I saw them in tho garden just now—there’s a 
carriage too!” 

Out we all rushed, down through the hall, 
and into tho garden. As 'Matilda had said, a 
carriage was drawn up in tho etreet close to the. 
garden-gate, and, moving toward it, wo descried 
two forms. 

“Stop!” thundered Blaxmore. 

“It’s father!” shrieked Catty. 

“Caroline! is that you?” called tho parent. 

By tho time we reached the spot where, the 
lovers stood, Caroline had sunk upon a bench 
and was apparently fainting. Tho moonlight 
i made every object distinctly visible, and Blax- 
; more at once recognized her companion. 

I “Robert Layton!” he exclaimed. “Oh! I 
i might have expected this of you! Misguided 
; girl, return!” 

; I got them all into the house, and while the 
: young people were apparently overcome with 
■ confusion and remorse, Elizabeth going from 
j spasms to convulsions, tho three brats roused 
t by the tumult and rushing frantically about 
* tho house in their night-gowns, I drew Blax- 
\ more up stairs into the library. 

\ “You see that chart?” I said, pointing to the 
‘ one I had shown him. 

j “Don’t talk to me of charts!” ho exclaimed. 
| “Oh! my daughter, my daughter!” 

} It was as good as old Shylock’s performance, 
} but I thought it better to cut the sceno short. 

} “You said that the man who owned those 
} bumps would have his way—that it would be 
j; useless to oppose him—hp wa3 certain to su«- 
< cccd!” 

$ “Well?” 

5 “That is a chart of Robert Layton’s head— 
$ moreover, he believes in phrenology!. So you 
s see there is no harm done. Give your consont— 
and name the wedding-day.” 
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Between bewilderment and delight, Blaxmoro 
■was quite beside himself. At that moment the 
door opened, and the youthful pair entered. 

Blaxmore made a dive at Robert and began 
an examination of his head. 

“It’B true!” ho exolaimed. “What wonderful 
organs! Young man, take my daughter!” 

After Elizabeth had been called up, and the 
first tumult had subsided, Blaxmoro said, 

“Ohl Catty I how could you deceive your 
parents so?” 

“I suppose it’s all owing to my bumps,” sho 
answered, meekly. “You know you didn’t 
understand phrenology when I was a child.” 

“True,” Baid he, quite satisfied; “but wo 
will make amends now.” 

It may sound incredible; but the parents were 
not only reconciled to the match, but perfectly 
delighted, and began at once weaving all sorts 
of delightful visions. 

I do not know how Robert managed to escape 
receiving instruction in phrenology; but, at all 


^ events, there were no moro quarrels, and early 
ij in the summer the young people were happily 
l married. 

I By that time Blaxmoro had rushed off upon 
| some new hobby, which did not detail such i 
S series of misfortunes upon the family. Tom’stat- 
\ tooed Bcalp got a new covering of hair, and the 
\ children supplied the place of their slaughtered 
$ cat with a beautiful, gray squirrel, which per- 
s fectly consoled them. 

^ Luckily Blaxmoro was always too busy to 
i; think, or put things together in his mind; so 
sho never remembered to question mo upon the 
$ singular coincidence of my having made thoss 
^ disclosures, concerning Robert’s phrenologicd 
^developments, upon the very night when the 
;> young man appeared to be running away with 
\ his daughter. 

So we all came out of this affair with flraj 
$ colors, nnd the happiness of the young couple 
\ fully repaid me for any trouble that I lmd taken 
\ iu their behalf. 
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MR. DOBBIN AND HIS GLOCK. 


BY M. LINDSAY. 


Mu. Dodbin’s room was noxt to mtno. In¬ 
deed, in my opinion, it was a part of mine, 
ordained to bo to from tho first plan of tho 
house, and so built according to plan and pur- 
poso. But tho convenience of a later timo had 
divided it off by tho thinnest of all board parti¬ 
tions, which partition, as if conscious that it 
was an interference, had managed to crack itself 
from top to bottom in two or threo places, so 
that Mr. Dobbin’s room and mine, though as¬ 
suredly not ono and tho same, wero very much 
in oommon. His gaslight would spoil all my 
darkness; and I do beliovo his littlo room, or 
his part of my room, must havo been entirely 
warmed at my oxponso. But if ho had tho 
bonefit of my coal, I had tho benefit of his 
clock; I could hear its overy tick through tho 
day, every tick through tho night, and was 
almost wholly indebted to it for information as 
to tho progress of timo. Through its influence, 


j watching tho gambols of two beautiful elilldm, 
j tho grandmother by tho fire, tho cat naleep os a 
5 cricket, and a clock on the mantle. I don't 
\ know how Mr. Dobbin could have looked m 
j much nt this scene, as ho must have done, end 
| still remained a bachelor as ho did; unless it 
myob that tho’clock made him so happy and 
l cheerful, and lent such wing3 to his fancy, ibst 
ho actually believed himself to belong to tbs 
group beforo him, that tho pretty wife and pro¬ 
mising children wero his, and tho clock in the 
t pioturo tho real ono whoso tick was in his ears. 

► My story is about Mr. Dobbin as well ns hit 
i clock. Mr. Dobbin was a little Englishman, fire 
I feet five inches in height perhaps, perhaps not 
| quito bo tall, with ono of tho happiest, merriest 
: faces you over Baw. I could never quite settle 
| it in my own mind whether his clock made him 
bo merry, or ho made his clock so merry, or 
: whether they made each other so merry. Mer* 


indeed, my old and trusty watch was quito no- vimont was Mr. Dobbin’s ono and constant ei- 
glcotcd, and nearly fallen into disuse. I liavo pression, which swallowed up everything minor, 


spokon of Mr. Dobbin’s room; perhaps I ought nn d mado everything major subsidiary. I will, 
to havo said Mr. Dobbin’s dock room, for tho however, add for thoso who liko details, that lift 


clook was really more tho inhabitant of tho }md mouth, a straight nose, soft black 

plaoo than Mr. Dobbin himsolf; it was always hair, softer and blacker eyes, and an immensely 
thoro, and very much at homo too, making every- disproportionate expanse of forehead, the dis- 
thing bo comfortablo, bo sooial and lively. It proportion resulting from an overgrowth and 


had tho merriest of all voices, and, if you’d 
listen in tho right way, you could hear it say 
distinctly, “Courage now, cheer up; I’m always 
cheerful. On, on; ncYor stop, and all will como 
right.” 


monopolizing tendency in tho organ of beneto- 
lenco. I don’t think I ever knew what Mr. Dob¬ 
bin’s nominal business was; I am only certain 
of this, that it was tho doing of good in soma 
way, probably in that best suited to his tasto 


Notwithstanding I havo said so much in praiso and aptitudes, or ho would not havo been so 
of Mr. Dobbin’s clock, I fear you may not liavo thoroughly merry ns ho was. My greatest in- 
an entirely correct idea of it. I fed bound, torcst in him was always in connection with hi* 
therefore, in consistency with its own truth and clock, Tho clock was bo much to him, and be 


oxaotness, to tell you that it was only a wooden 
clook, and a very small ono too, as I Baw when 
Mr. Dobbin’s door was loft ajar. But, wooden 
as it was, it was very pretty, a darling of a 
clook, a baohelor’s pet, a household treasure. 
It was oven merrier to look at than to hear; its 
hands bo constantly going, and yet bo even and 
truo in motion, never a twitch or jerk; and then 
it had such a neat oottago shape, doped off at 
the top liko a roof with littlo turrets and chim¬ 
ney. But the best was tho picture it was always 
showing of a happy homo, tho father and mother 


was bo much to tho dock. As soon ns ho was 
within sight of his room, she ticked him a wel¬ 
come, and lie began to bum a response. bb tn 
ho entered it, eho ticked louder, and hchroko 
into full song. Ho would, no doubt, have been 
glad to danco a measure vyith her, would sb# 
havo given him a hand; but she was fiich A 
work-a-day body sho would never stop for it- 
All tho service which she ever wanted was lb« 
winding of her strings, and this Mr. Dobhlo 
faithfully performed beforo going to Ids slum¬ 
ber. It was bis loving “good night" to herj 
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u4, when it came, slio would sound out Uio 
funniest chorus you over heard. It was a real 
frolic for her. - 

There was a young servant girl in tho house, 
fjnrbora there was somo strong attraction in 
Mr.Dobbm's room. I could not understand how 
lie could find so much work to ho do no there, 
crhofffilio could ho so long in doing it. At 
£nt, I thought she must stop there to read, but 
there wero books in other rooms, and sho never 
noticed them. Then sho was always running to 
find out tho timo by Mr. Dobbin’s clock. Why 
jiio’f sho consult the clock in tho dining-room ? 
Hid sho no confidence in it? Every ono else 
depended on its accuracy. At last, I begnn to 
fur that Mr. Dobbin himself must bo a favorite 
tithKitty. How foolish! Sho was young and 
jretty, and Mr. Dobbin, though his hair was 
ilill black, was certainly old enough to havo 
hen her father. Then ho was no moro of a 
tuu than— 1 why no girl could ever think of 
getting in lovo with him. It was quito out of 
the question. Kitty was very modest too.; and 
if the was really in love with Mr. Dobbin, would 
tU not show it by avoiding him, rather than 
1/ putting herself in his way? So I reasoned. 
Bat not so tho housekeeper. Sho was Bharp- ' 
tjed and had observed all that I had, perhaps 
more, for she could look through key-holes, an 
irt I never learned. It was manifest for somo 
time that Kitty was losing favor with hor; all 
ter efforts to give satisfaction failed, and I felt 
certain that tho day of her disolmrgo was at 
bind, I was right. The fall of a waiter, and 
the consequent breakage of somo crockery, 
brought Bueh a storm of accusation and up¬ 
braiding on poor Kitty’s head, as none but 
abused servant girls and stop-children can con¬ 
ceive of. Kitty’s shameless lovo for Mr. Dob- 
H and her disgraceful conduct toward him, 
hr frequent and protracted visits to his room 
rcre proclaimed and condemned in such loud 
led emphatic tones as to reach every car in tho 
fcOGie. I thought tho poor girl must wither 
^hhihatnc, must sink to (ho earth in her holp- 
Jcssness. I was, therefore, surprised to hear 
tr < i Qle,1 y 6a y> "If you’ll please, ma’am, to 
uten to me. I nm not in lovo with Mr. Dob- 
in, though ho is a fino gentleman and very 
>od to every ono. ,It is not for ono like mo 

>hnk of him, ma’arfi, and I did not. I only 
“red for his clock, ma’am.” 

iVhat nonsense! What trill girls pretend 
80 y° u wern’t in lovo.with Mr. Dobbin, 
with his clock l That caps all,” 

^could explain it to you, ma’am, if you’d 


“Hear you! I’vo heard enough of your 
trash; out of my houso with you, bag and bag¬ 
gage!" 

Tho grocer’s boy with a bill was announced, 
and Kitty, crying bitterly, went to her room to 
prepare for departure. I heard her steps on 
tho stairs and called her to me. I had pro¬ 
mised to direct for her a lettor to hor brother 
at sea, and I mado this tho pretext for getting 
hor into my room, though my real object was 
to speak a last kind word and try to sootho her 
wounded feolings; for, though I could not un¬ 
derstand her conduct, I pitied her, and could 
not bcliovo her what sho had just been repre¬ 
sented to bo. Thon I wanted to know wlmt sho 
meant when she said, “Sho only cared for Mr. 
Dobbin’s clock,” whether sho had becomo in¬ 
fatuated with it as Sir. Dobbin was. When I 
spoko of it, there was a change in her counte¬ 
nance. Her expression, softened, and tlicro 
was somo relief from her discouragement and 
despair. It was such a privilego to her to bo 
allowed to explain herself. 

“Oh! ma’am,” sho said, “I am so glad you 
asked mo about tho clock. I did not want any 
ono to think mo bucIi a person ns I have just 
been called. .Why, ma’am, I lovo that clock 
so! I can’t call it Mr. Dobbin’s clock, for it is 
to me,-and always will bo, my mother's, and 
oh! you can’t toll how dear it is! No ono can 
that hasn’t looked at it in many a dark day of 
trouble, and always found it kind as I have. It 
lias been a charm to mo in this house. When I 
first 8aw it here, I was so surprised and pleased 
that I could not help crying all day. Whenever 
I’vo boon homesick and felt as if I could not 
livo, I’vo just gono to that clock and it has put 
tho lifo into mo. I know I havo been in Mr. 
Dobbin’s room too much on account of it, but 
it was my old friend, and all the friend I had 
loo. Oh! ma’am, when overybody that loves 
you is in tho gravo, or across tho sea, you grow 
so fond of what belonged to them once; any¬ 
thing that thoy over handled, or oven looked 
at, is dear, and all tho moro beenuso thoy will 
novor bandlo or look at it again.” 

“You call tho clock in Mr. Dobbin’s room 
your mother’s ?’* 

“Yes, ma’am, for it was my mother’s.” 

“It may bo liko hers, but it is hardly pro¬ 
bable that it is the same.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it is tho eamo. I know it by a 
mark on tho back—K. M.—I put it thero my¬ 
self.” . 

“Wlmt docs it stand for?” 

“Kitty Martin; my mother’s namo and mino, 
too, I marked It very deep in tho board, so 
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that it couldn’t bo rubbed out, whatever might 
happen, Shall I teh you nil about it; ma’am?” 

I Biguified my desire to hear her, and Bho 
wont on. 1 

“My father was dead and my mother was 
very sick. The morioy was all gone, and ho 
ono to earn any moro but mo, and I oould not 
leave my mother and tho ohildrcn. I never 
saw food look so good as tho eoarso loaf I bought 
with our last bit, and yot I could not tasto a 
morsel of it myself; it was all there was to 
keop tho lifo in' tho others. I mado it hold out 
&s long ns it would, and when it was gone, I 
didn’t know what to do. Motlior was faint and 
restless, Jenny was crying with hunger, and I 
was blear discouraged, though I said nothing, 
exoept (o hush Jenny. My mother looked up. 

“Ho fee doth tho young rnvons, Kitty, trust 
to him,” she said, and I saw her eyes wero 
Bwlraming with tears. Then sho turned herself 
and lay very still, but in my heart I heard her 
tcafs falling on her pillow. After a tirao sho 
called mo to her. “Kitty, thoro is but ono way, 
now. Tako tho little clock to tho pawnbroker’s, 
and get somo money on it. Tho tilings will 
have to go. You must not starve.” 

“Tho dock, mother?” I asked. 

’ “Yes, Kitty.” 

“But wo all lovo tho dock so, and it’s eiioh 
oompany to you when you can’t Bleep,” 

“Never mind that, Kitty,” 

“AYliy, tho dook is tho happiest thing in tho 
house; it’s such n comfort,” I pleaded, 

“It oan best be spared, though.” 

“Why, it was your own father's gift, mother.” 

“Say no more, Kitty; everything must go in 
turn.” 

“I Baid no moro, but took tho dock down 
from its shelf, marked it ns I told you, bo that 
if I ever saw it again I could bo sure it was tho 
same, and started on my doleful errand. Tho 
children gathered nbout mo to take a Inst look 
of their old friend. Johnny kissod tho children, 
and Jenny stroked pussy’s fur in tho picture on 
its faco, but my mother novor looked up nor 
spoko a word. It was best not, for I know well 
enough what sho was thinking. Nor did I say 
anything. I carried my old companion in my 
arms as tenderly as I would havo carried a 
baby to its oradlo, and it was something that I 
could bIiow my feelings in this way. But when 
I oamo to tho pawnbroker’s, it was too hard to 
trado it off. I could as easily havo sold my 
hands. And then I could get so little for it, 
and it was worth so much to my poor mother 
for comfort and rnomory. I did ray beat to raiso 
money on it, and yet I blamed myself that I 


could do no better. I could not part with it to 
I kept' my hands on it till tho pawnbrokerUjj 
down his ticket and tho money, and taking up 
tho dock set it back out of sight. I nom saw 
it again, though I was often at the pawn slop 
till everything wo lmd was gold—furniture, 
clothes and all; I could never get a glance at 
it. And to my mind, St was like what people 
feel to ado the dead como again, when I saw it 
in Mr. Dobbin’s room, and I never thinking of 
suoh things, but trying to forget them, for it 
weakons and breaks mo up to keep going orer 
what has been. So that’s tho matter of tbs 
clock. I was foolish liko about it, but not eo 
much after all as ono might think who didn’t 
know, for whon I looked at it, it took me straight 
into our old homo, and brought my mother and 
tho ohildren about mo bo kind; and when I 
heard it tick, I could hear them laugh and sing. 
I novor saw another clock liko that, ma’am. 1 
wonder if it’s anything to Mr. Dobbin! But 
I’m staying too long, ma’am, I must be going." 
And Kitty rose. 

“Como and sco mo again, Kitty,” I said, 
“and when you havo a homo of your ojtd ( » 
you no doubt will have some day, I’ll try to get 
(hat clock to keep you company there.” 

“Oh, thank you, ma’am; but I’ll never hare 
a homo. Everything is against me, ma’am; it 
was always so. I thought I was in such good 
luck for onco to got with tho clock, and now it 
seems it was an ill-luck.” 


“Keep a good Heart, Kitty,” * cheer up, and 
nil will como right,’ as I’ve often heard tbi 
clock 8ay.” 

ICitty thanked mo again, and took Iicr leave. 
Mr. Dobbin was in his room all tho lime Kitty 
whs tolling her story, but lie was so still (pro¬ 
bably ho was listening to it,) that I never should 
havo suspected it, had lio not opened hi* door 
just as Kitty was going through the hall. Thy 
exchanged a “good-by,” and then I heard bin 
say something in an undertone about her board- 
ing-liouso. I could not hear Kitty 8 reply for 
tho dock. It licked on so gaily and merril/its 
“Cheer up, cheer up—on—on—cheer up, Dot 
in tho least subdued by tho grief of Hs old 
acquaintance, but urging its ono continual <s 
son, that tho Bteady, unflinching performance or 

duty will bring tho best result at last. An > r> 

Dobbin seemed just ns cheerful ns ever, j *® 
ho noxt returned to tho clock, and sung ° rl 
just as glad a responso as if Kitty ha 
gono away from it; a fow hours before in 
graoo and heart-break. Thero is so little V® 
pnthy in the world. I did not espeet tho cloc 
to exhibit much chnngo, but I thoug 
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Ikjbbia would certainly havo sorno feeling for < 
tie poor girl j but if ho hod any, I could not \ 
perceive it. Ho seemed to sing louder and £ 
Btrritr e?ery timo tho clock welcomed liim \ 
tame, so that I began to fear his noiso might \ 
jrore a serious disturbance. . Ono day he was i 
almost boisterous, and I was considering tho \ 
upedienoy of a complaint or an expostulation, | 
T ben I heard him removo tho clock from its S 
jlwe. I was alarmed. What could it mean? { 
His wits mast havo deserted him. Was ho \ 
life? I heard him givihg orders for tho ro- £ 
noTil of his furniture. I opened my door. 
Hr. Dobbin was there, looking tho Bamo ns 
ijoiI, only very much merrier. 

‘'Are you going to leave us, Mr. Dobbin?” I 
uhd. 

"I am, madam.” 

“You have found a more agroeablo boarding- 
ioue, I preaumo?” 

“I go to housekeeping, ma’am." 

I thought there was a little more triumph in 
this announcement than was quite becoming, 
linceitwas addressed to an unwilling boarder, 
and it was what I could not have anticipated 
from Mr. Dobbin, of all men. But my indigna¬ 
tion was softened down somewhat, when ho 
MS courtaously and cordially invited mo to 
visit him in his own house. I had not had timo 
to shape my acknowledgment of his kindness, ■ 
vtaa ho added, 
tippy to seo you. 1 


“Mrs. Dobbin——” I was awkwardly stam¬ 
mering, when I 10 again came to my relief. 

“Mrs. Dobbin. My wife, ma’am.” 

“Ah, then, I have to congratulate you, and 
I should sincerely congratulate tho lady of your 
choice, had I tho good fortuno to know her. 
May I ask her namo?” 

“Kilty Martin, ma’am. I think you havo 
tho good fortuno you speak of.” 

“Ah, indeed! littlo Kitty Martin who loved 
tho clock so!” 

“Tho samo.” 

Mr. Dobbin saw, no doubt, a little surprise 
in my expression, for ho added, “I’ll tell you 
\ just how it was. Kitty loved tho clock, nud so 

* did I, and I tried to think tho clock loved us. 
J Kitty wanted tho clock, and so did I; and I 
\ could not seo any way to settle things which 
\ seemed quito so satisfactory to all concerned 
! as for mo to marry Kitty, and now wo oan 
S both havo tho clock.” 

* I laughed at this very philosophic disposition 
i of a difficult matter, and Mr. Dobbin laughod 

louder, ho was so entirely confident of tho wis¬ 
dom of his arrangement; and bidding mo “good 
morning,” took tho clock in his arms and went 
off humming one of tho gayest tunes, which I 
recognized to bo “Como Haste to tho Wedding,” 
tho dock meanwhile never varying from its old 


tick; joys and sorrows, weddings and funerals, 
“Mrs. Dobbin will bo very tho samo to it, all being constituent parts of 
' i : human life, and all good iu placo and timo. 
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MR. LINKLEPAN'S SERVANl’S. 


BY QABRIEIiIjB LEB. 


It is a dravrlng-room in a fashionnblo quarter 
of the city, and in it are seated Mr. Linklepan 
mi his two weeks’ brido; an open door giving 
ti«w of tho breakfast-room beyond, with its 
diialy UU-a-Utc equipngo of china and silver. 
Mr. Linklcpnn, notwithstanding tho most par- 
tii! believer in his juvenility could not deny 
Olit ho belonged to tho class of elderly gentlc- 
ojn, yet presents a genial, fresh appcaranco; 
in expression peculiarly freo-licnTled and un- ;j 
isspicious being a clmractcristio of his face. J 
One glanco at his brido will convince the most $ 
tloical that Mr. Linklepan is not to blame for jj 
Ms desertion of the single brotherhood, even >. 
her lady-friends admitting that 8ho is a perfect 5 
“little darling." | 

Mr. Linklepan, before his marriage, had lived ^ 
jjovial, careless life, being looked upon by ^ 
those who Bhnred his acquaintance ns tho prince £ 
of good fellow’s. He, therefore, know little of £ 
housekeeping, and had ambled along in easy > 
fuMon, trusting to fate and his cook to pro- l 
tide him with a good dinner—his expectations ^ 
being sometimes realized, moro frequently dis- ^ 
appointed. "When this “good, easy man" found \ 
that Miss Polly Burton wns inovitably to bccomo j 
bis wife, ho knew tho programme must bo 
changed. So ho bought a fashionnblo house in 
a fashionable neighborhood, gnvo the furnish¬ 
ing thereof to a fashionable* upholsterer, who 
chancing for a marvel to possess good taste, tho 
result was eminently satisfactory. But, alas! 
hero Mr. Linklepan was stranded. Ho must 
provide himself with servnnts. So, betaking 
Mmself to an Intelligence Office, which held out 
unheard-of inducements in its advertisement, 
wr worthy gentleman picked out tho stoutest 
specimen ho could find for a cook, being tho 
udim of a Yftguo impression that a fat woman 
must necessarily possess a thorough knowledge 
of the ««»*«*««; selected for a chambermaid tho 
fcost comely young woman that presented her- 
*olf; end hired a pluffy, red-faced personage as 
coachman, on tho ground that tho latter looked 
as if ho “knew horses.” 

Wn. Linklepan, upon arriving in her new 
home, thought it perfect, until assured by her 
friend, Mrs. Jalterby, who prided herself upon 
belonging (o what sho styled tho creme de la 


creme, that bIio lacked one thing. And now tho 
brido sat revolving tho subject in her mind, 
while lier husband affected tho perusal of tho 
morning paper, but in fact giving, as wms pro¬ 
per, tho larger sharo of glances to his brido. 
Tho Indy in question sat playing with tho tassels 
of her dress awhile; then said, 

“Linky, dear, I am delighted with every¬ 
thing. There ia but ono want to bo supplied.” 

“Nnmo it, my lifo,” chivalrously answered 
the husband. 

“Mrs. Jatterby says wo must lmvo a footman; 
that nobody can pretend to belong to tho (on 
unless they do." 

“Very well, my dear; I’ll advertiso this very 
day.” 

“Tlinnk you, tho dearest Linky that ever 
was!” returned Mrs. Linklepan, with n grati¬ 
fied oir. “But you must specify that none but 
an Englishman need apply; for tho Irish nro 
so awkward! And there’s another thing Mrs. 

Jatterby mentioned: ho must certainly-” 

hero tho speaker blushed and hesitated. 

“Have a stylish livery, I suppose you menn 
to say.” 

“Of course; but besido that lie must pos- 
| sess-” 

; “Unexceptionublo references, certainly!” 

I “Nonsense! I never believed you could bo 
: so stupid. I really think you aro doing it on 
I puvpose.” 

; “Why, my lovo?” with an nppearnnoo of un- 
• affected bewilderment on tho part of tho gentlo- 
\ man thus accused. 

t “Well then—sinco you won’t understand—ho 
tmust havo unexceptionable calves! Mrs. Jat- 
| terby says so." 

i As Mrs. Linklepan pronounced tho obnoxious 
t word, she looked prettily confused, and Mr. Lin- 
5 klepnn, leaning back in his chair, embarked in 
s a genial 1m, ha, lia! which lasted for some time. 
J Tho first individual that presented himself 
J in answer to Mr. Linklepan’s advertisement, 
^ chanced to combine, in perfection, tho tradi- 
$ tional attributes of a “flunkey.” Ho was tall, 
^ stout, and possessed a thorough cockney accent, 
vln reply to Mr. Linklepan’s interrogations ho 
$ answered, that “H’ingland" was “h’originally” 
$ his «’omo," whero ho had “h’occcrpied” tho 
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position of a confidential Bervant to tho “Mar- ^ 
kis of Devonshire.” $ 

“I bIiouUI also liko lo have you lako chargo > 
of my cellar, which I keep stocked with wines \ 
of all kinds,” romnrkcd Mr. Linklcpan, with j 
considerable pride; for to bo looked upon as a \ 
connoisseur in this part of a gentleman’s cdu- \ 
cation (?) was ono of his few hobbies. < 

“Cortingly, sir. IX’1 h’am h’acoustomod not > 
h’only to tho duties of a footman, but thoso | 
h’of a butlor h’also.” ij 

“Very well. But Tlioraas—you say that’s ) 
your namo—you aro porfeotly- sober, I sup- 
poso?” | 

“Bless your ’cart, sir!” with a laugh of acorn ' 
at any other view of tho subject; “I nover | 
drinks nothin’ but beer, sir; and that draw'd j 
Yory mild.” ] 

“What wages lrnvo you received?” j 

“Well, sir; when I was h’nt tho Markis of j 
Devonshire’s I got ton poun’ a month, with ; 
porksits.” ; 

“Ah!” returned Mr, Linklcpan, in a dis-j 
mayed tone; “I should nover think of giving ; 
over fifteen dollars.” 

At this, Thomas, with ft scornful air, was ! 
about to depart, when. Mary, tho ono Mr. ■ 
Linklcpan had selected in behalf of her good ; 
looks, entered. She was tho very ideal of a 
housemaid: rosy, neat, plutnp, and cheerful. ; 
Mrs. Linklcpan, who, with her own eyes, had 
watched tho above presented applicant enter, 
had internally remarked, (bat, as far as she 
could judge under tho circumstances, bIio was 
sure bis calves would please even the fasti¬ 
dious Jatterby, lmd sent Mary to impart this 
information to Mr. Linklepan in a whisper. 
Now Thomas, albeit ho was of a mercenary 
disposition, and hnd mado up Itis mind that 
Mr. Linklepan was a gentleman that might be 
imposed upon to almost any oxtent, could ap¬ 
preciate beauty as well as his bettors, and, upon 
Mary’s appearance, immediately mado up his 
mind to enter Mr. Linklepan’s service. 

“Well, sir,” said tho former, “h’upon re¬ 
flection h’Fvo concluded to tnko li’up your 
h’ofifcr, though h’l must h’allow h’it’a far be¬ 
neath my h’cxpcctntions.” 

And that very day Thomas entered upon his 
now duties. For some weeks everything went 
on smoothly. Mr. Linklepan camo homo to 
wall-cooked dinnors, and Mrs. Linklepan was 
oonvinoed that their household economy'was 
faultless; her friend, Mrs. Jatterby, having 
doigned lo signify her approbation of Thomas, 
nothing was wanting to complete her satis¬ 
faction. At this stage, Mrs. Linklcpan suggested 


to her liUBband that it was but right ntuUio!- 
pitablo that they should give a family dinner, 
whereat tho relatives on both sides should be 
present. To this plan Mr. Linklcpan heartily 
agreed, and, upon tho day selected for its cele¬ 
bration, remarked, 

“X think I’ll inquire of Thomas into the 
state of my cellar. So when I go down town, 
if there’s anything needed, I can order it. 
For you know, l’olly, if thcro over was a min 
that enjoyed a bottle of good wine, it’s your 
father,” 

At this moment Thomas presenting himself, 
tho speaker inquired, “How many bottles we 
thcro loft of that old sherry, Thomas?” 

“Il’ITl go h’and sec, sir,” answered this 
vnluablo doraestio. 

Tho latter presently returned with the intel¬ 
ligence that there was just “’alfa dor.cn, sir." 

“Bless me, Thomas, you must be dreaming! 
I counted two dozen tho last timo I was down,’’ 
ejaculated the gentleman, in dismay. 

“That may be, Bir, But h’if you know 
h’cnpy thing of wines, you knows there’s nothin' 
so likely to bust li’as h’old sherry, eir. HTve 
knowed a dozen of bottles a day to bust in tit 
Markis of Devonshire’s cellars, and nothin' 
thought about it.” 

Notwithstanding this illustrious case in point, 
Mr. Linklepan looked considerably ruffled; tut 
with an attempt at playfulness remarked, 

“I believe, Thomas, you mentioned that you 
wero perfectly sober?” 

“Il’in course, sir,” with an offended sir. 
“Il'ns I told you before, h’l never drinks no¬ 
th in’ but beer, and that draw’d very mild." 

“I daro say it’s all right, dear,” interposed 


Mrs. Linklepan. * 

“Very well! But, Thomas, you must bo more 
careful id futuro.” 

“Can’t promise, sir!” returned the Wtj'. 
with impcrturbablo composuro; “the naturbo, 
wino is to bust bottles. IFif they busts they 


buslB, h’and that’s tho h’end on ’em. 

Wo trust tho reader has no dislike to BCeKf 
in low lifo, ns wo wish him to descend from t ' 
parlor to the cellar for a few moments, «■»« 
may bo an oyo witness of tho curious cucun 
stances under which wine refuses to rem 


ttlcd any longor. 

Thomas, who fills tho doublo office of footmw 
id butlor, is seen descending tho cellar etau<, 
tiding ft lighted candle in ono lmnd; vim®*' 
o other ho assists Mary, whom ho has m ut 
keep him company, ever and anon be 5 
ion tho dibits of tho latter on »*“'■'’ ' 
ucozo. Having reached Itrra firma, 
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Iiys with a monarcU-of-aU-I-Burvoy kind of j 

Mary, you just tako this h’ero scatj 
t nd make yourself comfntblc. 'Ero’s a bit h’ot \ 
cracker li’and cheese, violi li’I takes li’it alters j 
pees well with a glass o’wine.” | 

«Bnt In, Tom, whoro’e the wino to come 

from!" innocently inquires Mary. 

"How don’t be a silly,” elegantly retorts the 
litter. “Don’tyou sco h’ith’all k’nround h’us?” j 
“Is it (ho masther’e wino ye’d bo taking?” j 
inquires his companion. j 

Thomas scornfully, “H’in course h’it h’is.” j 
“But he'll find it out, shuro.” j 

“Not h’at li’nll, my dear,” returns Thomas, j 
ilth a grin, “the bottles bust.” 5 

80 eaying, this last scans the prospect and! 
toliloquizes, “Drank Madeira last week, tired] 
o'that. Sherry's a pert icier fnve’rit h’of mine, j 
tot must leave some o’ that for the h’old gent. ] 
HTH take Port. Say, Mary, do you h'approvo \ 
ta; choice?” j 

But Mary’s Irish honesty revolts from “mnk- j 
ing free," ns she calls it, with the inasthcr's wine. ■ 
Thomas, being troubled with no such scruples, : 
iMDlificnlty draws the cork and applies the j 
bottle to his lips. Having disposed of its en¬ 
tire contents, ho Bmacks his lips,with infinite 
relish end remarks, 

“Mary, you don’t know wlmt you misses.” 
“It’s enjoyin’ yesself ye seems to be!” cx- 
cliimed Mary, astonished at the cool audacity 
of her associate. 

“There’s but one mouth in the world I likes 


and in tho most out-of-the-way localities, mado 
him an appendage excessively inconvenient; 
but as tho man showed himself honest and 
sober, these weaknesses were more readily toler¬ 
ated. This was not the worst, however: for tho 
littlo lady spent wliolo mornings in wondering 
how that fearful stain camo upon her new silk 
dress; also why it was that her best bonnets 
became soiled in tho lining so speedily; and in 
guessing why the stones of her jewelry were so 
frequently missing from their settings. Another 
causo of astonishment to the unsuspicious mind 
of Mrs. Linklcpan, was tho rapid disappearance 
of her pomades. 

“Ono would think I laid upon tho article, in¬ 
stead of occasionally using it upon my hair,” 
she said to her husband, in recounting the 
above grievances; and then tho littlo woman, 
who was one of tho best creatures in tho world, 
concluded with a sigh of resignation, that all 
these perplexities would be mado plain to her 
“in another state of existence.” Wlmt a bless¬ 
ing it would be if all tlie doubtful questions 
which be-muddlo mankind, could bo disposed 
of in as satisfactory a manner! 

Presently summer was nt hand. “We must 

leave town, of course,” said Mrs. Linklcpan, to 
her husband.. 

“Yes, my dear,” responded tho gentleman, 
dutifully. “But where shall we go?” 

“Wherever tho ton go. Mrs. Jatterby says 
the White Mountains aro the thing, because it’s 
tho fashion to study nature this year.” 

So tho ton, together with Mr. nnd Airs. Lin- 


bcllcr,” returns her bibulous companion, tap- klepan, went to tho White Mountains nnd stu¬ 
ping the mouth of tho empty bottle; and then died nnturo! Possibly in the looking-glass, 
gating expressively at Mary’s lips. At which At all events, young New' York said it was a 
demonstration, Mary disappeared up the stairs great deal “betlnli than Sawalogah.” Because 
with a little shriek of pleased alarm. of tho grandeur nnd beauty on every side! Not 

Plethoric cook from above, “Timmns, Tim- at all, only tho air was cooler, and they could 
mas, it’s a faintish feelin’ I hev in mo stomach, “daunco” with so much greater comfort. But 
Bring up a.bottle of Port, and ono of Madeiry, I am wandering. Let me set you down in Mr. 
’till I thvy which sliuits mo tho best.” Linklepan’s mansion, about six weeks after tho 

“H’ftll right, cook! I’ll bo along in a jiffy,” master and mistress had left it. The latter bad 
replica the accommodating Thomas. confided their house to tho tender mercies of 

And this is tho way tho boLtles burst in more their domestics, who improved the opportunity 
cellars than one. to their henrts’ content. “There were sounds 

About this time Mrs. Linklcpan began to have 0 f revelry by night,” nnd all kinds of enjoy- 
troubles. Tho pluffy coachman, selected by mentB pursued in tho daytime. Tho flesh of 
hr husband, was subject to fits of abstraction, tho fat cook increased to such an extent, that 
during which ho was apt to confound names, it was with difficulty sho waddled through 
numbers, etc., in a most singular manner; being tlio performance of her ordinary avocations. 
*ho impressed with tho bolief that tho object Thomas* nose, as tho result of constant bibu- 
M bis life was to drive, ho possessed a strong ; lation, assumed on intense rubicund red; tho 
disinclination to stopping upon any account ! coachman, being left to himself, grew more ab- 
Vrhatevcr; this, together with a propensity for strnctod tlmn over, nnd emerged from bis medi- 
depogiting Mrs. Linklepan at tho wrong place, ■ tations upon tboBO occasions only when ho found 
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it necessary to dcclaro it as his opinion, that $ year, tho cook had ambitiously arrayed hendf 
41 them horses ■were a-oatin’ their head off,” $ in this •worthy lady’s choicest brocade, -which 
which remark must bo presumed to contain $ of course, refusing to meet about tho capaciouj 
some truth not appreciable by ordinary intel* | person of tho borrower, this last had covered 
lccta. Mary, who still rctainod somo of her no-!; tho deficiency with tho saino lady’s eashenre 
tivo honesty, occasionally expostulated against| slmwl; whilo upon her head, bedaubed with 
Buoh a freo and easy uso of tho goods which ij pomade, flourished Mrs. Linklcpan’s bird-of- 
had been loft in thoir ohnrgo, but was speedily? paradiso head-dress! Mary, after much p?r- 
hushed by tho two ringleaders, viz: tho plo- \ suasion, had also suffered herself to be Inducted 
thorio cook and Thomas tho bibulous. \ into ono of her mistress’ dresses, which, to cob- 

“Timnms,” said tho cook, ono day, “thoould? fes3 tho truth, beenmo her exceedingly, 
gintloman and his wifo will bo for cornin’ backs Thomas was in his glory. He hnddispoicdof 
nforo long! bad luok to ’em! And wo’ll ax tho? tho contents of ono decanter, and was about to 
ladies and gintleraen from next door, (sho meant ij replenish it from n row of bottles upon a table 
tho domestics,) and hov a grand tay-party for as noar at linud; while tho plufly coachman fit 
finislnn’ up like!” J propped up against tho wall, bolding upon Mi 

This proposal was heartily seconded by \ knees n plato brimming over with edibles, and & 
Thomas, who made ar rangements accordingly. jj goblet of wino in his hand, over which ho loohd 
But tho day of retribution was at hand. Mr. ij in an abstracted manner, occasionally spilling 
and Mrs. Liuklepan, becoming weary of tho \tho samo without any perceptible reason, and 
study of nature, resolved to return home, for a! advancing inaudiblo opinions, to which nooct 
short timo at least: and tho very evening that j paid tho slightest attention, 
had been selected for tho “tay-party” found jj Mary, looking up, saw her master and nsii- 
them in town. Our couplo ascending tho steps tress in tho door-way, and directed attention 
of thoir homo, found tho street door ajar, and, j to them by a loud scream, when as pretty a 
as they entered, Mr. Linklcpan remarked, \ tableau ensued ns ono would wish to sec. The 
“It nppenra to mo our servants aro rather t guests made their exits as quickly as possible; 
uproarious for a respcctablo house.” So say- jj and Mr. Liuklepan, recovering from hisamite- 
ing, ho opened tho drawing-room door, from j; ment, sternly demanded tho why mid wherefore 
whenco tho sounds of revelry proceeded. Tho ij of tho vision that had greeted him. Thoms?, 
sccno that met tho gazo of our worthy gentle- j nowiso disconcerted, waved his hand and bow¬ 
man and ids wifo transfixed them at oneo. j ing profoundly, replied, 

ThomaB and tho cook, not considering tho apart- \ “Ycrry ’appy to sco you, sir. Wo werch’only 
mont ordinarily used Imndsomo enough for tho j consoling h’ourselvca on your h’absencc by a 
occasion, had turned the drawing-room for tho ? Hltlo society.” 

nonco into ft refectory. And tho massivo chan* ? “Woman!” girnpcd Mrs. Linklcpan, address- 
dolier shed light from its six burners upon a s ing her audacious representative of tho 
ropast that would not Imvo disgraced tho most \ “by wlmt authority do you wear my articles of 
sumptuous occasion. Tho board was heaped j apparel?” 

with “delicntos,” which tho rcdoubtablo Thomas i “You seo, mum,” replied tho ono thus ad- 
had ordered from tho dealer from whom Mr. $ dressed, or dressed, whichever you please, turn- 
Linklcpan was wont to purclmso supplies, and? ing of an enragod red, and pointing to Msry, 
whioli, of course, lmd been credited to tho latter. ^ “I put them on to plazo her, mum, intirely. 
Whito grapes, and red, great yellow bergamots, \ Poor Mary, thus accused, could reply only bp 
oandied fruits, together with viands of morojsob 3 . In tho meantime Mr. Linklcpan was «n* 
solid nature, were tastefully arranged upon the \ ployed in denouncing Thomas, who receiredlu 
tabic; whilo in Mrs. Linklepnn’s superb deenn* ^reproaches with tho dignified reply, 


tors sparkled wiuo of Mr. Linklcpan’s best. 

Grouped about this display were Mr. Linklc¬ 
pan’s servants, together with tho ‘‘ladies and 
gintlomen" from next door, and ono or two 
othor guests invited to do honor to tho occa¬ 
sion. Mrs. Liuklepan, as sho gazed, gained on 
tho spot tho knowlodgo in roferenoo , to her 
wardrobe, for which eho had imagined herself 
destined to wait until “another stato of exist¬ 
ence.” For, notwithstanding tho season of tho 


$ “Kf h'l don’t suit you, sir, you can pay n* 
? my wages h’nnd let mo go.” 

| “Pay you your wages, you rascal!” returned 
j hia master. “Out of my sight immediately. 
j “Very well,” rejoined Thomas, with cotupo- 
jsure, “you may h’oxpect ft summings li on the 
morniu’, sir;” and then, for the first time, be¬ 
coming facetious, “ho laid his finger aside 0 
bis noso,” a la St. Nicholas, and with a diiM* 
i lical grin remarked. 
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•iVou irill perceive, sir, li’I never drinks 
nothin’ but beer, h’and that draw'd very mild.” 

Mar/, in her distress, followed her quondam 
luitor into the hall, and sobbed out, 

"Shure your not laying me, Thomas, and I 
In deb trouble?” 

"Can’t bo 'elped, my dear,” roturned this 
jgfitjy,' whoso admiration, liko that of many 
of his betters, was good-for-nothing in rough 
Tttiher. “iracoidonts will ’appon. H’l can 
Voely h’adviso you to keep cool.” And with 
this piece of consolation ho vanished. 

Mrs. Llnklep&ii, justly indignant, discharged 
Mir/, who was tho most innocent of tho party, 
on the spot; also tho cook, in spito of hor pro- 
(eitilions, that much against her “wushea” she 
hid been “injuccd” to join tho others. 

The coachman, who from his corner had gazed 


upon tho scene unmoved, giving vent to ono 
ejaculation only, to wit: 

“Oh! myoyol Did inybody iver behold tho 
likes of this?” was retained from a sense that, by 
no possible contingency, could ho hnvo assisted 
tho rest to accomplish their breach of trust. 

When Mrs. Linklepan related her misfortunes 
to tho Jattorby, tho only sympathy sho received 
was ombodied in the ensuing sentonco. 

, “Just what you might havo expeotod, chere. 
Tho ton always employ housekeepers.” 

So Mrs. Linklepan obtained the appendage 
in question, and is moro cheated than ever, but 
so dexterously that a lengthy experience only 
will render hor conscious of tho fact. 

Mr. Linklepan superintends his wines in per¬ 
son, and hurls anathemas at every opportunity 
upon tho raco of “flunkeys” at largo. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

They were gone, and a gloom like that of tho 
grave lay on that beautiful dwelling. While 
Jessie Leo lay cold and insensible on my bosom, 
smitten to the heart by her father’s denuncia¬ 
tion, Mrs. Dennison took tho letter from Mr. 
Lee and read it from end to end. After that 
she uttered some words which I did not com¬ 
prehend—for the cold head upon my bosom had 
frozen up my faculties—and went her way from 
the room, and oh! thank my God! from the 
house, I prayed July forevor and ever. I do 
not known whon or how Mr. Lee left the room, 
but I was alone with Jessie, and she dead for 
the momont ns if in her grave. 

I had no strength to lift her, or remove her 
from the room, but I laid her gently on the 
carpet, and, taking the crimson pillows from a 
couch, laid her head upon them. All this had 
been done with great quiotntss, no unusually 
loud word had been spoken during that terrible 
scene—not a bouI in tho house, except us four, 
knew that anything had happened. Striving 
to subdue my agitation, I went up stairs in 
search of restoratives. The crystal flasks in 
poor Mrs. Leo’s chamber had never been emp¬ 
tied of their contonts, so I went thero hoping 
to find something that would bring tho stricken 
girl out of her deathly sleep. 

The room wns dim, but tilled with the breath 
of flowers, as it had been in its owner’s life¬ 
time. Every article of furniture was in its old 
place. Tho white bed gleamed up from the 
midst of the apartment liko a snow-bank; the 
soft lace curtains covered tho windows, flowing 
down beneath tho silken over curtains like rip¬ 
ples of frostwork. Everything was so natural, 
so almost holy in its stillness, that oven in tho 
terrible anxiety that filled my soul, I felt liko 
falling down by the bed and praying that 
sainted one to help me save her child. A wild 
petition did spring to my lips; but it was a 
time for action; so, snatching a flask from the 
dressing-table, I was turning to leave the room, 
when Lottio arose from a stool, at tho foot of 
Mrs. Leo’s easy-chair, and stood before me like 
a ghost. 


\ “What are you doing here, Miss Hyde?” she 
j; said, in a whisper. “She does not like people 
5 to coma to her room.” 

i I held up the flask and was going on; but she 

1 seized it between both hands. 

“It is for Miss Jessie—for her child—-she is 
j ill.” 

i The girl’s hands dropped. 

| “Toko it—take it,” she said, and followed 
\ me from the room. 

J When Lottie saw her young mistress lying so 
ij still and marble-like on tho floor, a cry of an- 
^ guish broke from hor. “Oh! my poor, poor 
j lady! how much she looks like her—how much 

i she looks liko her!” 

Jessie camo to at last: that is, Bhe breathed 
s again, and her eyes opened once; but this was 
\ all. She had no strength, and all the rich, 

$ young life that made her so beautiful had left 
i her frame. "While she lay thus but half-vital, 

; a rush of footsteps passed through tho hall, 
; and a spasm passed over that pale face, and 
; Jessie made a strugglo to move and get away 
J from the hateful sound. It was but a faint 
1 motion, and she was still again. Then camo 
j that noise of wheels which I have spoken of, 

; and all was silent again. 

{ I had hoped that Mr. Lee would come back 
» and help mo save his child from tho depths of 
: her trouble; but ho did not appear, and I dared 
! not send for him. ’ 

| “Lottie,” I said, at last, “will you help me? 

; Can you and I carry her up to her room, or 
; must I call one of tho people?” 

* “You and I—no one else.” 

: We lifted Jessie from the floor, and carried 
her up stairs, meeting no one. 

As we camo to the passage which led to Mrs. 

I Lee’s chamber, Lottie paused and drew a heavy 
breath; then looking down on that still face, 
she turned toward the sacred chamber. 

I did not protest. That room seemed the 
most natural place for Mrs. Lee’s daughter 
when driven forth from her father’s heart. 

Poor Jessie! We laid her down on her 
mother’s bed, and there she rested for many 
a long day and night—if rest was ever known 
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to a nervous fever like that which fell upon her 
from the hour of her father’s wrath. 

That night I received a message from Mr. Lee, 
and went to him in the breakfast-room. The' 
passion that had locked hia features so fearfully 
Still kept their hold. He was not a man to be 
reasoned with, or touched by appeal in that 
state; the ice must melt, and the storm burBt 
before human sympathies could reach him. I 
saw this, and Blood silent in his presence— 
Silent, but with a sort of solemn courage. The 
worst had come, and with that thought strength 
always lies. 

“Mibs Hyde,” he said, in a voico of ice, “to¬ 
morrow morning I leave this house, and in a 
week this country, possibly forever. I do not 
Btop to ask how far you are to blame for the 
evil developed in the person who was once my 
child; but she loves you, and I will not deprive 
her of any comfort. She will be left in full 
possession of this place, with everything that 
a woman can desire. The law gives her this 
and more. So long as she wishes at, stay with 
her; for myself I go alone wifeless and child¬ 
less.” 

I was about to speak, for there waB a touch 
of regretful feeling in his voice; but he mo¬ 
tioned me to keep Bilent and went on. 

“Let there bo no explanation to the neighbors 
or servants. What has passed must rest with 
the four persons who parted in that library; 
for this secrecy I trust to you.” 

I' bent my head and tried to speak, but could 
not. He looked Bearchingly in my’face, and 
hia stern eyes softened a little. 

I went up to him, reaching forth my two trem¬ 
bling hands; the ache of pain broke away from 
my heart in a flood of tears. What I said, even 
a word I cannot recollect; but I havo the re¬ 
membrance of a frail woman standing before 
that haughty man, with her poor hands clasped 
and tears falling down her face like rain. She 
was eloquent, I know; for the man’s face 
changed gradually, and his eyes grow misty 
as they looked into hers. But just as an out- 
gush of hope thrilled her heart, a name drop¬ 
ped from her lips—a name that she loathed and 
uttered bitterly no doubt; then all the gentlo 
light left bis face and he was iron again. So 
the woman went away wounded to the soul, and 
with limbs that almost refused to support her. 
She sat up all night watching with the sick 
girl and her own heart, which scarcely beat 
beneath its load of dull pain. 

At daylight, this poor creature beard faint 
noises in the house; but she did not move. 
Then came the sound of wheels upon the road; 


still she sat motionless. You might have shot 
her through the heart, and she would not have 
lifted a hand to put back the threatened death. 

But the sound of those carriage wheels mov¬ 
ing away through the pine grove aroused the 
beautiful invalid. She started up from her 
pillow, and, throwing out both arms toward the 
window, cried out, 

“Father, oh! my father!” 

No one answered. Her father was gone. 

"We were alone now—I had no explanations 

to make. All the family, except Lottie, knew 
that Mrs. Dennison had gone away, and that 
Mr. Lee had started on a long tour in Europe. 
She, good, noble girl, had been bo busy caring 
for us, that the news only reached her after 
Mr. Lee had been gone some hours. Then she 
seemed greatly disturbed, and questioned me 
on the subject in her usual blunt, searching 
way. I told her nothing. 

My conversation with Lottie passed in her 
own room, and I cautioned her against speaking 
of Mr. Lee in his daughter’s presence; telling 
her truly that no one had an idea how ill her 
mistress was except ourselves. 

There was something more than curiosity on 

the young girl’s mind. I am suro of that, for 
she was like a wild creature, and seemed frantic 
to know which way Mr. Leo had gone. But no 
one could tell her. The coachman saw him 
take the train for New York, that was all he 
knew about it; only if she wanted to find out, 
it was not the road Mrs. Dennison had taken. 
She went the other way—no disputing thare. 
Ho had taken pains to inquire. 

That night, notwithstanding Jessie’s illness 
was becoming more threatening each hour, 
Lottie, usually so kind-hearted, called me from 
the room to inquire if she could be spared for 
a day or two, and if I could lend her ten dol¬ 
lars. It was a great sum, she knew, but she’d 
pay it back faithfully; yee, if she had to sell 
the brooch and ear-rings that Miss Jessie gave 
her out of the dear lady’s things. 

Shall I own it? This hard-beartedness in 
Lottie gave mo something like hope—the girl 
was sharp and courageous. She had some 
thoughts which no one could fathom, and which 
she was evidently hoarding for the good of her 
benefactors. Still I was left, in some degree, 
her guardian. Should I permit her to go off on 
some wild adventure, only from a forlorn hope 
that it might benefit her young mistress? She 
did not put me to the test; but judging from 
my hesitation that I was about to refuse her 
the money, flew off, saying it was no matter, 
maybe she should change her mind after all. 
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The next morning when I inquired for Lottie^ 0 f gold in the web, and flashes of gold in the 
she was gone. ji tassels. The reflection of its rich Magenta 

Three days after sho came back, looking very-j tints gave a faint color to her cheeks; her 
much depressed and so cross, except in the sick jj w hite morning dress, with its profusion of Ya- 
room, that all the servants in the house were < lenciennes lace about the sleeves and bosom, lost 
complaining of her temper. 5 its chilly look under a rich India shawl that we 

She gave no explanation of her absence, ex- \ had folded over it. Indeed, altogether, the dear 
cept that, directly after her return, she gave me { child looked so like herself, that we were re- 
a New York paper—one that seldom reached > joicing over her when the old lady came in. 
our household—in which Mr. Lee’s name wa3 * They had become very good friends during 
announced among the list of passengers in a i those sick hours—that dear old duchess and 
steamer that had Bailed the next day after he ^ our Jessio. So when the lady came in, rustling 
left homo. > acrosB the floor like a rich autumn, our invalid 

All this timo Jessio had been delirious, and jj smiled almost for the first time Bince her 511- 
knew nothing of the troublo that had swept half jj ne8af G nd held out her hand, 
our household away. It was a mercy. Had she J j was in tho habit of leaving Mrs. Bosworth 
comprehended everything as I did, that delicate j an( i j ess i e to themselves, and was stealing from 
organization, so unused to Buffering of any kind, j the ro0 m, when the old lady called me back, 
must havo given way with more lamentabloj “Come, Miss Hyde,” she said, “help me to 
consequences; as it was, tho young life was J ga i n a f aV or of our child. She is looking so 
ecarcely kept afire in her bosom. In her deli- jj we ii } h er band feels so cool; do you think a 
rium, she was always wandering off into the J Uttle company would harm her?” • 
paBt, and her pure heart broke forth in a thou- < Jessie colored faintly and lifted her velvety 
sand sweet fancies, in which her father and ;• eyes to the old lady’s face, 
mother were always the moving spirits. Strange!; “He has been hero every day—don't start, 
enough, she never once mentioned Lawrence or \ dear! What was more natural than that on old 
Mrs. Dennison, even in her wildest moments; J lady like me should want the care of a man 
but once, when Lottie carao into tho chamber, | strong enough to help her if her staff gives 
holding a bottle of perfume such as Mrs. Den- jj way? Nothing has been done that could wound 
nison always used, the dear girl fell back on j you; but he is very anxious—and now that you 
her pillow and fainted quite away. J aro so well, and looking eo pretty, what if we 

Tho moment news of Jessie’s illness got s let him come up? Ha! Miss Ilyde?” 
abroad in tho neighborhood, old Mrs. Bosworth $ Before I could answer, Lottio bad left tho 
came to see us—tho dear, old motherly lady—| room, with a chuckle and a leap cleared the 
how gentlo and kind Bhowas! Thero Beemed to*; staircase, and, finding young Bosworth in the 
be a charm in that plump hand, with the old-1; square balcony, presented Miss Hyde’s compli- 
fnsliioned diamond rings lighting up its white- s ments and desired him to walk up to the tower- 
ncss; for when it had rested awhile on Jessie’s $ chamber. I waB going down to perform the 
forehead, the dear girl would drop into a soft J; same ceremony, in a different way, when Lottie 
slumber, and awako with less tremulous nerves ^ met mo on tho stairs. I stepped on the landing 
and a clearer brain. 

At last tho fever burned itself out, and Jessie 
awoke to a consciousness of actual life. Sho 
was too weak for any powerful emotion; and '< “What’s the use of shuffling about in this 
when we were at last forced to admit that her \ way ?” sho said. “She wants him to go up, 
father had gone, and that wo had no means of \ and he wants to go whero people want a good 
Communicating with him, sho only heaved a ; slide down hill. What’s tho use of putting 
feeblo sigh, and, turning her head, lay, crying \ jumpers in the way? I’m getting sick of your 
softly, till on her pillow tho very exhaustion > 0 ld maid notions, Miss Hyde. Wouldn’t give a 
left her calmed. | copper for delicacy; and as for honor, see what 

Slowly, but with a steady progress, Jessio £ it’s done. Don’t talk to mo!” 
gained her strength; and, as her mother had \ With a sort of Jim Crow step Lottie whirled 
rested among tho crimson cushions of that easy- | about on the landing, gave a leap down three 
clmir, sat ono day, when Mrs. Bosworth came to stairs at a time, and went off somewhat in her 
spend the morning with us. We had braided j former Btyle. 

her hair for the first time that morning, and t X ^ a s glad to Bee a dash of the old spirit 
prisoned its coils in a crimson net, with drops f coming back to the strange creature; but & 
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I to let tho young gentleman pass; Lottie fol¬ 
lowed, opened tho door, closed it softly, and 
? came back. 



moment after looked out and saw her crying 
like a child behind one of the large garden 
vases. After all, there was no real cheerful¬ 
ness about Lottie. Spasmodic flashes of her 
nature would break out, but at heart she 
mourned continually. 

When I entered Jessie’s room, the old lady 
was busy arranging Homo flowers which they 
had brought in a vase near the window. She 
had put on her gold spectacles, and was examin¬ 
ing the tints so carefully, that there was no room 
for attention anywhere else. Bosworth. was sit¬ 
ting near Jessie, looking so pleased at being per¬ 
mitted to her presence, that I could not help a 
throb of sympathetic pleasure. Ho had, I am 
sure, been holding Jessie’s hand; for as I came 
in, she withdrew it with a hasty movement, and 
its delicate whiteness was flushed as if warm 
lips had touched it. No wonder the young man 
was happy! Jessie Lee would never have per¬ 
mitted that bearded mouth to approach her 
hand unless a true heart had beaten quicker to 
the touch. Lawrence had gained no favor like 
that in the time of his greatest power. The 
old duchess was looking through her spectacles 
just as I came in; but not exactly at the flowers, 
or that bland little smile would never have made 
her mouth look so young, or that demure blush 
have settled on her soft cheek. Dear old lady! 
All those years, while they taught her limbs the 
uses of a staff, had left her heart fresh and 
modest as a girl’s. How transparent was the 
gentle artifice with which she beguiled me out 
of tho room, to search for some purple helio¬ 
trope that might soften the tints of her bouquet! 

As Jessie grew better, these visits were re¬ 
peated. Young Bosworth seldom failed to come 
with his grandmother; and after a little the old 
lady would often stay behind, contenting her¬ 
self with Borne message or presents of fruit and 
flowers. Then no excuse became necessary ex¬ 
cept that Jessie required a stronger arm than 
mine to support her first walks in tho garden; 
and after that the young man seemed more at 
home in our house than he could have been in 
the fine old mansion behind the hill. 

Spite of tho painful circumstances that had 
left us so lonely, we were beginning to feel the 
strength of our lives slowly returning. True, 
there was an undercurrent of deep, deep trouble 
all the time sweeping through an existence that 
Beemed so bright to others. The cruel absence 
of Mr. Lee, his determined silence, always lay 
heavily upon us; but it was not as if wo had 
deserved tho stern displeasure that had driven 
him away; and if we mourned over this great 
sorrow, there was some relief in the oppres¬ 


sion that Mrs. Dennison’s departure had taken 
away. 

Of this woman we hearcl nothing, and her 
name was seldom mentioned even by Lottie. 
We all shrunk from the reminiscences con¬ 
nected with her in terror. Still our lives were 
more endurable than they had been for many a 
month; and but for the aching pain which 
sprang out of that scene in the librar}’, we 
might havo been tranquil. Sad with the great 
loss which had fallen upon the house, but hope¬ 
ful for the future. 

But with that gentle woman lying in her last 
sleep down in the valley, and the power of our 
house gone from us, we could only wait and 
hope that God, in his infinite justice, would yet 
unfold the truth to Mr. Lee, and give him back 
to his home. 

Sometimes Jessie and I would talk e*er these 
matters when quite alone in her room; but tho 
whole chain of events was too inexplicable and 
full of pain for frequent mention. Jessie hardly 
yet comprehended tlie enormity of tho charge 
brought against her. What was in tho letter 
which her dying mother had grasped so tightly 
to the last moment? Who had written it? Was 
tho hand-writing like hers—did I think? Her 
head had been so dizzy that she could not make 
out a letter of it. 

TheBe were tho questions she would now and 
then put to me. I told her what the anonymous 
letter to Mrs. Dennison contained, but I had no 
heart to enlighten her with regard to my con¬ 
jectures about tho other. Nor could 1 for one 
moment guess what its import might have been, 
except from Mr. Leo’s words and tho terrible 
effect it had produced upon him. Never for an 
instant did I doubt Jessie’s innocence in the 
matter, whatever it might prove. She was 
truth itself. Sometimes I wondered if Lottie 
had not written those fatal missives. The girl 
was bright and sharp as steel. She was not 
altogether without education; and I remem¬ 
bered, in confirmation of these doubts, that, of 
late, I had often found her writing something 
which she endeavored to conceal. Had she not, 
in her practice, copied Jessie’s hand-writing and 
taken the same method? Nothing was more 
natural. Tho girl might thus unconsciously 
have cast suspicion on her young mistress. 

That Lottie was capable of writing the letters 
I had no doubt—not with malice, but from an 
ardent desire to drive the woman, who had 
wounded us bo deeply, from the house. With 
her crude ideas and intense devotion to ub all, 
she might have settled on this method of rid¬ 
ding the house of its torment. 
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I questioned Lottie on this subject, bo far as 
I could venture, -without informing her of what 
had passed in the library, of which she was 
entirely ignorant; but she declared her entire 
ignorance of the letter, whioh had been given 
to hor mistress, till it was placed in her own 
hands by the man who brought our mails from 
the town. As for Mrs. Dennison, she would ns 
soon touch a copperhead as write a word to 
that she Babylon. All this might bo true. At 
any rate, Lottie looked truthful when sho said 
it; but in her sayings and doings, the girl was 
not altogether as clear as crystal, and, spite of 
her protestations, I had some doubt left. 

No person except Jessie and myself, either 
in the houso or neighborhood, knew the reason 
of Sir. Lee’s sudden departure. It was under¬ 
stood that, broken down by the death of his 
wife, he had sought diatraotion from grief in 
traveling. Bo tho secret, growing more and 
moro bitter every day—for we received no let¬ 
ters—rested between us two. As tho time wore 
on, wo became miserably anxious. Had Mr. 
Lee utterly abandoned his daughter? Would 
he never return to his home and prove how true 
and loving she had always been? Ills cruel 
anger had thrown her almost upon a bed of 
deal!), and yet ho could go on without a word 
of inquiry or comfort. 

Jessie was a proud girl, as I have said more 
than onco, and as young Lawrenco had good 
reason to know; but all her haughty self-esteem 
gave way where her father was concerned. She 
never blamed him, nor ceased to pino for his 
presence. What it was that had separated them 
eho could not understand; hut that her father 
could bo unjust or wrong, never entered her 
mind for an instant. As for mo—but what 
right had I in the matter? The right of anxiety 
such as eats all happiness out of a human life— 
the hungry feeling of a beggar that dares not 
ask for food. 

I think we should have gone insane—Jessie 
and I—if this state of anxiety had been without 
its relief; but, as days and weeks passed by, 
bringing no letter, no message, we sunk gra¬ 
dually into a state of despair, not the less 
wearying that it was silent. 

Thus six months crept by. The duties of life 
went on—tho household routino met with no 
obstruction. It was wonderful how little change 
appeared around us. Yet the tower chamber 
was empty, and he was gone—we, two lonely 
women, lived on, to all appearance the same; 
but oh! how changed at heart! 

Ono day, about this time, Lottie, who had 
been left a good deal to her loneliness in the 


tower .rooms, came to me with something of her 
old spirit. She was tired of doing nothing— 
tired of being slighted and made of no account. 
She had mado up her mind to go away and do 
something worth while—would I ask Miss Jes¬ 
sie just to settle up with her, for she was in a 
hurry to get off? 

Settle up! I should have been less astonished 
if the houso dog had made a sudden claim for 
wages. Lottie had always been considered as 
a child of the establishment, to be cared for and 
petted beyond all idea of payment. Sho had 
never seemed to care for money, nor knew how 
to use it. But now, while onjoying her life in a 
Btate of luxurious ease almost equaling that of 
her young mistress, she descends upon us with 
a rough domand for wages—wages from, the 
time sho entered the house, a mere child, up to 
that very day—no inconsiderable sum according 
to her own estimate. 

This singular outbreak of cupidity astonished 
me, and half-indignantly I expostulated with 
the girl. But though her cheokB blazed with 
seeming shame, and her eyes sunk under mine, 
she persisted in this grave demand. All that 
she had received, her dear, dear mistress had 
given out and out—that had nothing to do with 
wages; there was her bill—four hundred dol¬ 
lars—and Bhe wanted it in gold—hard gold, 
nothing else. 

I went to JeBsie with tho bill. She did not 
seem to heed the amount, but was distressed at 
the idea of parting with hor mother’s faithful 
attendant. Hoping that something had gone 
wrong, and that this was a sudden impulse, she 
sent for Lottie in order to expostulate with her; 
for it seemed like turning a bird, which hadbe- 
como used to its cage, loose upon the world, if 
we allowed the girl to have her way. 

Lottio came in, looking dogged and shy; Jes¬ 
sie held out her hand, with a piteous smile, for 
she was thinking of her mother. 

“Lottio, what have we done that you wish to 
leave us?’* 

“Nothing on earth, Miss Jess; I ain’t mad at 
you, nor any one; but yet I want to go down to 
York and get a place. It’s lonesome here.” 

Jessie’s eyes filled with tears. It was indeed 
very lonesome. 

“And will you leave us for that, Lottie?” 

The girl waB troubled; her color came and 
went. She was about to burst into tears—hut 
answered still, 

“ It’8 lonesome, and I want to go. "Why can’t 
you let me without all this? I ain’t made of 
oast iron, nor yet of brass. Please give me my 
money and let mo go.” 
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“But you are so helpless. What will become 
of you in a great oity?” pleaded Jessie. 

Lottie camo up to her and knelt in her old 
way. 

“Let me go, Mias Jessie, and don’t try to 
stop me, for it’ll be of no use, only to make my 
heart ache worse than it does now. Don't be 
afraid about me l If God Bhows the birds their 
way through the wood?, He won’t let me get 
lost.” 

“Poor Lottie!” said the young mistress, look¬ 
ing kindly on the girl through her tears, “I 
would rather give up anything than you.” 

Lottie seized her hand, pressing her lipB upon 
it. 

.“Don’t, don’t!” she pleaded. “You would 

not Bay a word if you only-” 

“Only what, girl?” 

“Nothing, nothing, I must go, that is the 
long and the short of it.” 

Lottio shook off her tears as a dog scatters 
the rain from his coat, and, starting up, assumed 
her rude manner. 

“I will not keep you against your will, my 
poor girl,” said Jessie, sadly; “but how will 
you find the way?” 

“Easy enough, Miss. “I’ve been studying 
geography anil tho maps, these last three 
months, besides reading about everything.” 

“And have you got any idea of a place?” 

“Plenty, Miss. I shall be settled the first 
week. Only give me my wageB, and don’t try 
to persuade me agin what my mind is made up 
to.” 

“Well, Lottie, you shall have tho money. I 
am sure that can never repay all you have done 
for my mother!” 

“Don’t, don’t, Miss Jessie! I want to make 
my heart like a grinding mill-stone, and you 
won’t let me. Now don't!” 

“Well, I will not distress you,” replied Jessie, 
gently; “but remember, Lottie, when you get 
tired of this new life, or have spent your money, 
come back to your old home. No person shall 
fill your place.” 

“Oh! Miss Jess, Miss Jess! can’t you stop?” 
cried tho wild creature, absolutely flinging up 
her arms in desperation. 

Jessie looked at her thoughtfully a moment; 
then, unlocking her desk, counted out the gold 
Lottio had demanded. 

“Be careful that the money does not get you 
into trouble, Lottie,” I said, really anxiouB about 
the young thing. 

Lottio took tho gold in her apron, and great 
tears dropped over it as she turned away. She 
really seemed heart-broken. 


c “If anything should happen,” said Jessie, 
J regarding her trouble with tenderness—“if you 
i should lose it, or fall into want, and still not 
s wish to come back, write to me and I will send 
$ you more.” 

^ ‘‘Would you?—would you?” cried Lottie, with 
5 quick animation; “then oh! Miss Jess! make it 
i; six hundred now. I never, nerer shall want 
i money so much again in my life.” 

\ “Six hundred, Lottio?” 

^ “Yes, six! I tried and tried to cipher it out 


\ that much; but it wouldn’t multiply or add up 

^ to the mark; but if you would now-” 

\ She paused and looked wistfully at the gold 
i through her tears. 

s Jessie looked at me for encouragement. Dear 
^ girl! she had less idea of the value of money 
* than Lottie herself. 

> “She was so kind to her!" whispered the 
jl mistress, drawing close to me. 

J “Or if you’d just lend it to me,” pleaded 
\ Lottie. “Now, Miss Hyde, don’t go to killing 

< the white dove that I see spreading its wings 

< in her bosom this very minute; I wouldn’t turn 
against you, nor tell anything, you know that.” 

“I will give her tho money—tho good child— 
^ how could it bo in my heart to refuse her?” Baid 

I Jessie. 

Lottie went to the open desk and began to 
f count out the other twenty pieces of gold, which 
I she jingled ono by one against their companions 
; in her apron. Her breath came quick; and 
when she had done she came toward us eagerly, 
gathering the apron in her hand, and hugging 
it with the gold to her bosom. 

“Oh! I’m ready to jump out of my skin with 
joy and thankfulness!” she exclaimed. “Good- 
by, y°ung mistress—good-by, Miss Hyde, I’m 
so Borry that I ever twitted you about being an 
old maid and writing poetry, and some other 
things I won’t mention.” 

Lottie went out of the room in great excite 
ment, and left ua astonished and very anxious. 
We talked the matter over without result. If 
Lottie was determined to go, wo had not a 
shadow of power to prevent it, and we could 
not yet make up our minds that she was abso¬ 
lutely wrong. There was something in the bot¬ 
tom of her heart that wo could not fathom. 

But we determined that night to make another 
attempt to detain the strange girl; if that proved 
impossible, to send a trusty person to protect 
her on her way to New York and bring back 
news of her safety. Somewhat consoled by these 
resolutions, we separated for the night. The 
next morning, when we sent for Lottie, tho ser¬ 
vants told us that she had been gone two hours, 
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having ridden to town with the man who brought 
over the morning papers, before any one but the 
servants was nstir. We sent over to the town 
immediately, and learned that Bhe had left by a 
train that passed ten minutes after Bhe reached 
the depot. 

We were doubly depressed and lonely now. 
It was hardly to bo believed how much wo* 
missed the presence of that wild girl. Weeks 
went by and we heard nothing of her. She 
had not promised to write, but we had anxiously 
expected to hear of her welfare; but nothing 
came. Like Mr. Lee, Lottie seemed to have 
been swept out of our lives. 

All this was very sad; but wo received a little 
sunshine in the constant visits of young Bos- 
worth, who was so happy now in his but balf- 
aoknowlodged engagement to our Jessie, that 
all our troubles were chased away in his pre¬ 
sence. As for tho old lady—but it is impossible 
to explain whnt a protection and comfort her 
society proved to us at this time. 

A month—six weeks went by, and still nothing 
of Mr. Leo or of Lottie; both had deserted us, 
and we were indeed alone. Jessie bad some 
consolation in tho dawning tenderness of her 
eccond love; but I—oh! those were dreary, 
dreary days to me! 

One morning, I found a letter on the hall 
table, which sent all the blood from my heart. 
The hand-writing I did not know, but it had a 
foreign post-mark, and that set my hand to 
trembling as I touched it. The address was to 
myself. Jessie was still in the room; so, like a 
thief, I snatched tho precious messenger, and 
went off to my old place on tho ridge, where I 
could be suro of solitude. I was breathless on 
reaching the rock, and sat down with a band 
pressed hard against my heart, whioh throbbed 
with suffocating violence. 

I sat down and tore open the envelop. It 
was a long, lienvy letter, closely written, but 
not by any hand that I could recognize. With 
a sinking heart, I turned over the pages and 
saw “Lottie” written on tho extreme corner of 
the last sheet. 

“Lottie!” and the letter dated in Paris!—what 
could it mean? It was some moments before I 
could compose myself sufficiently to make out 
the first few lines, though they were charac¬ 
teristic enough. 

“My very dear Miss Hyde,” the letter began, 
“I ain’t much used to writing letters, and it 
seems to mo as if this would be long and hard 
work; but things must be told, and if I don’t 
write them, who will? 


“You thought hard of me, I dare sny, for 
leaving you just as I did; but I thought just 
the other way about it, and haven’t changed 
my mind yet. It was tough work, though, to 
get away from home and bid you both good-by 
as I did. I hope to goodness you will never 
have to go through with anything like it. I 
could not tell you then what it was that set me 
off: but I will now. 

“That very morning before I came down on 
you for the money, the man from town brought 
over some things done up in a newspaper more 
than six weeks old, and in it I read that Mrs. 
Bab—I beg pardon—Madam Dennison had set 
Bail in a steamboat for a place called Havre, 
across tho Atlantic Ocean—I know more .of 
places and things than you might believe. I 
was Bure that Havre was in Europe, and knew 
well enough that Mr. Lee was there—a rich 
widower—with no one in the wide world to keep 
him from getting into scrapes. Of course, any¬ 
body that could see through a millstone might 
have known what that she Bab—no, I mean that 
lady and servant—went to Havre for. Well, I 
thought it all over, and made up my mind what 
to do. First, I concluded to keep a close mouth 
in regard to Miss Jessie, for I was sure that 
Bho would wilt right down; and as for you— 
well, no matter, that little secret lies between 
you and me. Silent was tho word then; but I 
had made up my mind to travel, and was bound to 
do it. But people can’t sail across oceans, and 
gulfs, and inlets, and such kind of waterworks 
without money, and I hadn’t but two half-dol¬ 
lars in the world. You know how I came down 
on you and tho dear young lady, like a roaring 
lion, and got that six hundred dollars; I’d rather 
have danced on red-hot coals an hour than do 
what I did. It was just highway burglary, and 
nothing less. I hate myself for it yet. 

“Well, after I got tho money I mado quick 
work of it, sat up all night, did a little packing, 
a little praying, and a great deal of crying till 
daylight came, then I put for the railroad and 
flashed down to New York. A newspaper that 
I bought of a little boy, in the cars, told roe that 
a steamer sailed for Havre that very day. The 
minute wo stopped in New York, I got lost in a 
crowd of carriage drivers and long whips, that 
seemed terribly glad to see me; and one of them 
took mo on one side, as kind as could be, asking 
where I wanted to go, promising to take me 
right there—that is, to the steamer—trunk and 
all in no time. 

“The man kept his word. I got into his car¬ 
riage, and we drove through long streets, and 
cross Btreets, down, among acres of ships that 
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looked like blasted treeB, and at last we got to 
a steamer with stairs down its black Bides, and 
Bmokc puffing out from Us chimneys in a fright¬ 
ful way. The man climbed up the stairs with 
my trunk on his shoulder: I followed. He sat 
it down, and I sat down on it. Then the man 
wanted two dollars, and I gave him one, at 
which he grumbled a little, but I told him that 
I had traveled and knew what was what. Then 
he went away and left me alone in tho crowd; 
so I had a good cry all to myself, thinking of 
you folks at home, and wondering what would 
become of me in the end. 

“While I was sitting there to heavy hearted, 
the bells started out a ringing, the steamer be¬ 
gan to heave and groan, half the people went 
helter-skelter down the Bide of tho vessel, and 
the other half crowded toward one end. Then 
we began to move, and I felt the blood creep 
up and down my limbs as shivery as ice. I re¬ 
member seeing, through tho tears that almost 
blinded me, handkerchiefs waving and people 
crying on the deck and down on the wharf; but 
there was nobody to cry about me, nor shako 
away their Borrow from a white handkerchief, 
so I just huddled down on the trunk and gave 
right up. 

“Oh! how my heart sunk as the steamer 
swung round and dashed out into the great 
river; and, to scare me worse, a gun went off 
bong, sending a stream of smoke behind us. I 
covered my face in my hands and cried—oh! 
how I did cry. 

“When I lookod up again, New York was a 
great way off; the ships looked like a forest of 
dead pine trees, and everything else lay in a 
blue fog. I looked tho other way where tho 
sun was going down in the deep, deep water. 
Thero everything was lonesome as the grave, 
and I almost wished that I was dead. But the 
Bteamer kept on prowling along the water, like 
a great wild beast, worrying us all into the next 
world. It seemed as if I was going off, far, for 
away from where my mistress had gone. I had 
been lonesome before in my life; but this was 
Worse than that. I wanted to creep into some 
corner and die. Then I remembered that I had 
promised her , when she lay dead in the tower 
chamber, to be a mother to you and Miss Jes¬ 
sie, and made a little prayer to God that He 
would help me in the thing that I wa3 going 
about. It was all I could do. 

“When the steamer was out in the deep 
Waters and the dark came on, a man stood by 
my trunk and asked why it was that I staid out 
of my room. Then I told him my trunk was 
room enough for me just then; so he went away 


\ and brought another man, who asked if I had 
ij a s^ate-room and a ticket. 

I; “I told him the truth—that I didn’t know 
iwhat a state-room was; but that something I 
\ had eaten must have made me sick, and I wanted 
\ to lie down dreadfully. 

5 “Tho man told me that a Btate-room would 
\ cost more than a hundred dollars; so I told him 
> I’d rather stay on deck, for there was no cer- 
\ tainty how much money I might want to spend 
s before I got back. 

I “Then they began talking about second 
cabins, and asked how much money I could 
pay; but, somehow, I was too sick to care much 
sand let ’em pay themselves; so they took me 
| down into a room with beds made like shelves 
i along the sides, and I fell into one. Oh, mercy! 
\ I can’t think of it now without being dizzy. 

J “Day and night—day and night—rock,rock— 
| plunge, plunge—till at last there wqb an end of 
\ the eternal waters, and we landed at Havre, an 
\ old fussy place that Becmed as unsteady as the 
|Bhip. 

[ “Europe is a large place, Miss Hyde, and I 
didn’t know whereabouts in it Mr. Lee or that 
woman was to be found; but I had money, and 
| the mistress always taught me to trust in God 
; when I couldn’t do anything on my own hook. 

\ So I watched everything that went on among 
! the passengers, and kept a prayer for help stir- 
; ring in the bottom of my heart. At first I was 
> about to ask some of the passengers which way 
> I'd better turn, but concluded to wait. So I 
I followed the crowd when it left the steamer, 

| nnd it took me into a hotel as old as the hills, 

: where women were running round in their 
; night-caps and chattering like tame crows. I 
; went into a room with the rest and sat down 
: with my carpet-bag on my lap, keeping a keen 
! eye on everything. We had to wait a good 
; while, for tho men at the wharf wanted to see 
iif everything was put np nicely in my trunk; 
|and as they promised to give it back, and a 
; passenger said he would send it with his to the 
hotel, as I was alone, I had to wait. 

“As I eat there watching, some gentlemen 
came in that seemed to know some of our pas¬ 
sengers. They had just run down from Paris, I 
heard them say, to meet their friends on landing. 
They were nice, genteel men, and I listened to 
their talk, having nothing else to busy myself 
with. After a good deal of shaking hands and 
questioning about the voyage, they began to 
talk about Paris—especially about its hotels, 
and what Americans were at them. I held my 
breath and listened. Meurice, they said, was 
the hotel where Americans went most. There 
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waa a great number of distinguished persons $very well drive me without going too, I should 
there now, and they went over a list of names. \ think.’ 

When they came to that of Mr. Lee, I caught | “So up he came with a little one-horse con- 
my breath and sprang up, dropping my satchel, 'cern, and in X got. Oh! what streets, and 
with the gold in it, with a clank to the floor, planes, and roads of lamps I went through! What 
No one minded mo; so I sat down again, trem- £orowds of people—what tall, tall houses! They 
bling all over, and listened. Then Mrs. Denni- >made me more dizzy than I had been, and that 
son’s name was huddled in among the rest, and |\ru bad enough. 

I knew that the persons I was in searoh of were < “At last we reached the hotel—a great, grand 
In the same town together, and very near too; $ house that frightens one by its size, the number 
for the men who had run down from Paris $ of lights, and crowds of people going up and 
didn’t seem out of breath or the least tired. <down the stairs. They took me into a room 
So I made up my mind to go there at once and s half-way up to the Bky, and there I sat down 
come back in an hour or two after my trunk. S with my head aching and clear tired out. You 
“‘Please, sir,* said I to one of the gentlemen, ;> didn’t know, I suppose, that I have learned a 
«can you tell me just how far Paris is from 5 good many French words from the mistress: 
this hotel, and which way I must turn?’ I such as du pain , which means bread—and lethe, 

“He looked at mo a minute and smiled with 5 for tea—and sucre, which ain’t much different 
his eyes. J from our sugar, only you mumble it up in your 

“*It is about six hours, I think,* he an- $ mouth before speaking, and let it all out at 


swerod; 
depot.’ 


‘any coachman will take you to the \ once. 


‘Well, I was dying with thirst and my head 


‘I was rather discouraged. If it took him bIx 5 throbbed terribly. The man called me wa4 


hours to run the distance, I should find it a long 
walk. Bo I concluded to hire a carriage and 
take my trunk along. 

“After awhile my trunk camo up with a heap 
of other baggage, and, as everybody else was 
starting off in carriages, I hired one too; and 
when the man asked whero I wanted to go, I 

told him to Mr. Meurice’s hotel in Paris. Ho 
drove away at once, and after a few minutes 
stopped at a railroad depot and opened the door 


moiselle, and looked polite and sorry; so I said, 

“'Donna moia a cup of the , if you please, 
mouskeu.’ 

“He looked bewildered a minute, and then 
brightened up so pleasant. 

“•Ah! le the! We, we!’ 

“‘No,’ said I, thinking how improper it 
would be for that Btrange man to sit down to 
tea with a young girl in her room that time of 
night; ‘only for myself; one cup will do. Ex- 


for me to get out. 

“‘This is the right train,’ he said, in the;; 
queerest English I ever heard. ‘I will get you 5 
a ticket.’ 

“I felt myself blushing, but said nothing. ; 
He didn’t know that I had thought of walking, $ 
In less than ten minutes I was whizzing along ; 
liko anything over the most beautiful country, f 
and through the queerest old towns, and by the j 
strangest houses with points, and caps, and cor- \ 
ners liko great table-castera cut in stone. Then j 
the dark came on, and I fell sound asleep till a • 
great crash and jar awoke mo in a depot right; 
in the midst of a city larger than New York all; 
blazing with lights and orowded with folks. ; 

“I had learned a thing or two by this time, ; 
and when a driver put himself in ray way told ; 
him that I wanted to go to Mr. Meurico’s hotel, j 
and that he’d better get ray trunk. He didn’t 
seom to understand a word exoept the namo of 
Meurice; but he caught that at once and nodded 
his head, 

“ * We, tee I* 

“‘Yes,* Baid I, ‘both of us. You couldn’t 


cuse me.’ 

“He did not Btop to hear, but went off and 
came back with a china cup and saucer on a 
little silver tray, as if T had been, a born lady. 
I stirred up the tea and tasted it. 

“•Donna moia un petite more sucre, if vous 
please,’ said I. 

“ * We, madammouelle, toot itceet/ Bays he. 

“The fellow pronounced too as if it had a t 
in it; but then, how could he understand good 
English? 

“‘No, no—not too sweet,’ said I; ‘the con¬ 
trary way. I wanL more la sucre— sugar, you 
know.’ 

“The fellow really did not understand his 
own language, but stood there looking wild as 
a fish-hawk. All at once he brightened up and 
ran out of tho room. Directly he came back 
with another man. The moment I saw his face 
; I jumped up, ready to scream with joy, and— 
and—yes, Miss Hyde, don’t blush! but I sprang 
right into his arms and gave him a kiss. Who 
was it? Why James, Mr. Lee’s own man—a 
person—well. Miss Hyde, we all have secret#; 
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but if ever a girl had a right tQ kiss a friend in ' 
& strange place, I had—that’s all. 5 

“ ‘Oh! James, James Grant! It’s Providence ; 
that sent you here!* < 

“‘No,* he said, holding me tight and Btop- j 
ping my mouth ■while choke-full of words, ‘I; 
rather think it -was your bad French, Lottie.* j 
“I would have struok him; only he held me ■ 
so near and bo tight it was impossible. 5 

“The waiter went out softly. What sensible j 
people these Frenchmen are! Then I forgot; 
my headache and everything but the business j 
in hand. James is a good Bcholar, you know, j 
and understands French like a book. If ever ; 
Providence sent a friend at the right time, j 
Ho did it that night. First I began asking • 
questions. Mr. Lee had been away down East: 
in Jerusalem, Palestine, across deserts, and over ■ 
Pyramids for almost the whole time since he left; 
home. Sorrowful as a man could be, but always i 
going ahead as if comfort lay in sharp work. j 
Then he had come back into Italy, and so into i 
France, whioh is Paris, you know. Mrs. Den- : 
nison was in the hotel when Mr. Lpe got there;; 
James thinks, unexpectedly to his master, but 
is not certain. He knows that she wrote letters 
to him any way. 

“ ‘She is here then—she has been .setting her 
traps,’ I said. ‘Tell me everything, James, if 
you ever loved the dear lady who is dead, or 
her child, who is pining herself to death at our 
own dear home. Tell me everything!’ 

“‘Yes,’ he said, ‘it’s no use going over the 
tracks; but Bhe’s got him, and to-morrow they 
will be married at the American Embassy.* 

“ ‘To-morrow! Married, to-morrow!’ I almost 
screamed. 

“‘Yes,* he answered; ‘nothing can stop it. 
I passed a woman who brought home the wed¬ 
ding-dress as I came up stairs.* 

“I caught hold of James and held his arms 
down tight. 

“ ‘Nothing can stop it, James? Yes, sir, you 
and I can stop it; you and I will stop it! I 
never promised right out before, James; but if 
you’ll help me to expose this woman, I’ll—I’ll— 
yeB, you and I’ll take their place and be married 
at the American Embassy right off ourselves.’ 

“He—well, Miss Hyde, I won’t worry you by 
telling what he said or did just then; but my 
face burned like fire half an hour after. 

“Now comeB the hardest part of my story. 
Don’t clasp your hands and pray for me as the 
worst Binner that ever was; for I ain’t quite 
that! Still, you think so much of a little fib, 
and listening, and breaking open seals, that I’d 
rather not write it if a great deep ocean of 


water wasn’t rolling between you and me. Miss 
Hyde, I own it, lies ain’t my delight; but I can 
tell ’em. Peeping through keyholes and win¬ 
dows isn’t my nature; but, anyhow, I did it 
More than that: I never lot one of Mrs. Denni¬ 
son’s letters leave our house without reading it, 
nor any worth while without keeping a copy; 
that was why you caught me writing so often. 
One or two letters I kept back altogether. They 
are with me here; so are the copies. It was to 
give them into Mr. Lee’s hand that I came 
across the wide ocean. She suspected me—or 
her girl Cora did—and hired one of the men to 
mail them safely; but I knew a better way of 
bribing him to give them up. True, It made 
James jealouB to see how thick I was with the 
man; but I couldn’t help that. 

“Babylon was cute, though; she wrote care¬ 
fully. It was to some old mother—who was as 
bad as herself—to whom the letters were sent. 
I have some of her answers too; and these were 
the papers that I laid before James Grant that 
night. They told the whole story: how Mrs. 
Babylon had come on a visit to our house, be¬ 
cause Mr. Lawrence was going to spend some 
timo in the neighborhood, and she could not 
bear to live away from him. This was the first 
letter. Then she found out how very, very rich 
Mr. Lee was, and began to write about bim and 
the family—speaking of my angel mistress as a 
poor, weak thing that would be better dead than 
alive. After this the letters grew darker, and 
more cautious. She hinted of things that might 
happen before she left the house—of sudden 
deaths being common in cases of lingering dis¬ 
ease—hnd said, that, of late, she had been in¬ 
teresting herself in chemical experiments, and 
believed that chloroform, persistently adminis¬ 
tered, might have a beneficial effect. 

“After this I could only get hold of two 
letters; but they were written in French, and I 
could only make out a word here and there. If 
you hadn’t been so crank about honor and all 
that, I would have brought them to you; but I 
couldn’t make up my mind to take the preach¬ 
ing. But I watched.^ You know, Mias Hyde, 
no dog ever kept watch as I did over that 
angel! 

“She died. The worst came while I was 
wondering what to do. There was no use in 
telling what' I had done. She was dead; and I 
thought then that the woman would go away 
and leave us for a little time to our mourning. 
If she came back again, I meant to give the 
letters up and have you read the Frenoh ones. 
You know how Bhe left, and whyjt was Mr. Lee 
went off in that strange way; I could only guess. 
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You wouldn’t trust me; so I wouldn’t trust you. 
But when I found that Babylon had followed 
after Mr. Lee, just as his year of mourning 
was over, I followed her. 

“I gave these letters to James; and we read 
them over together, according to their dates, 
till the two French ones came in turn. James 
reads French, and can turn it into English as 
easy as talking. So ho gave me the English. 

“She was afraid that her letters were tam¬ 
pered with by the servants, and so wrote in 
a language they could not understand. Bor 
chemical experiments in favor of the invalid 
had failed in consequence of the girl, who 
watched the 8iok*chamber like a house-dog; 
but a sudden inspiration had pointed out a 
safer and not less certain method. The next 
blow should fall where it was sure to tell—it 
should strike through the soul. Words filled, 
but left no death marks upon which either so¬ 
ciety or the law could Beixe. Tho invalid adored 
her husband; convince her that he loved an¬ 
other—under his own roof too—and the work 
was done, the estate free. Tho letter she would 
causo to be placed in that lady’s hand should 
bo a two-edged sword, sharp enough to free tho 
man and disinherit the daughter, with whom 
there was no hopes of living in friendship. 

“This was the first letter in French. It ended 
with Baying she had written the letter, charging 
herself with having fascinated the master of 
that house, calling the lady’B attention to many 
a proof of this passion rendered forever hope¬ 
less from her pertinacious hold on a life that 
had becomo a burden to herself and a torment 
to her family. The letter spoke contemptuously 
of Mrs. Dennison, charging her with a deliberate 
attempt to win the husband’s love from his in¬ 
valid wife, and pointing out tho way in which 
she hod succeeded. 

“This letter, which Mrs. Dennison wrote to 
her mother, had been got up carefully, and, as 
near as possible, in Jessie Lee’s hand-writing. 
It was a safe precaution, and could be used or 
disproved, as the case might require. It had 
been taken to the post-offico by Mrs. Dennison 
herself. 

“Then we come to the last letter which this 
wicked woman wrote to her mother. Oh I MisB 
Hyde, it was too horrible 1 

“The letter had done its work. Mrs. Lee was 
dead and buried. It had been a frightful Beene, 
and Mrs. Dennison had been hardly able to 
write, or even sit up after it. Still the poor 
lady was better off—what enjoyment could she 
have of life? But one thing had happened to 
trouble her. Miss Lee held ft considerable por¬ 


tion of the property in her own right, a thing 
that had but just come to her knowledge; and, 
though immense, the princely estate must bo 
divided; and, coming from the mother, Jessie 
would naturally be heiress to the whole at 
Mr. Lee’s death. Still that need not prove 
without its remedy; Jessie’s portion might be 
secured through Lawrence. It was a bitter 
alternative, but would be preferable to eternal 
separation or poverty together. She bnd sent 
for Lawrence and expected him hourly. There 
was a break in Mrs. Dennison’s letter here; 
then a few lines that James could hardly make 
out. 

“Lawrence had answered her letter in person 
and offered himself to Jessie Lee, who had re¬ 
fused him. In a fit of pride and anger he had 
gone away—she would never see him again. 
Jessie Lee had separated them forever. Before 
many hours were over her revenge should be 
complete. Then she would leave that house 
and Mr. Lee should follow. 

“These were tho French letters as James read 
them to mo. I gathered them all together, but 
my hands shook so that James was obliged to 
tie them up for me. 

“ ‘Where is our master now?’ I said. ‘What 

time is it?' 

“ ‘It is nine. I think he may soon be in Mrs. 
Dennison’s parlor, for Cora told me that her 
lady wished to try on the wedding dress, and 
hoped Mr. Lee would come in when it was com¬ 
plete. I took the message, and he answered, 
Very well.’ 

“‘James, 1 I said, ‘we have no lime to lose. 
Is there no way by which I can get into Mrs. 
Dennison’s rooms before the master comes in!’ 

“James thought a little, and said, ‘Yes, it 
will be easy. When Mrs. Dennison is dressed 
they will go into her parlor. It opens from her 
bed-room by an arched doorway hung with silk 
curtains. When they leave the bed room I will 
let you in.’ 

“He went out to reconnoitre, and came back, 
all in a hurry, opened the door and whispered, 
‘Como, quick.’ 

“I went, and in two minutes was in a large 
bed-room, warmed op like a sunset with the 
light that came pouring through the broad, red 
curtains which hung between it and the next 
room. 

“‘Step softly and hide somewhere if they 
come in,’ whispered James. 

“ ‘I will,’ says I. 

“Then I crept up to the curtain, pushed the 
rod folds back a trifle, and walked in. 

“It was a large room, lighted like our draw- 
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jug-room with a great chandelier, and furnished 
beautifully. She and Cora .were standing under 
the blaze of lights all in a flutter of pride. It’s 
no use, Miss Hyde; I’ve wanted to think that 
woman wasn’t good-looking, but it’s fighting 
against one’s own eyes. There she stood with 
that wedding dress of white moire antique, a 
sweeping down her toll figure, and lying be¬ 
hind her like ridges of snow on the carpet. All 
down the front and around the neck, which was 
smooth as a japonica leaf, lace was fluttering, 
till the whole dress looked soft &b snow. On 
her head she wore a sort of crown, made of 
pearls like the mistress’ necklace, that she 
thought so much of, and from under that fell 
a lace veil that looked like frostwork on a 
window, and covered her from head to foot. 

“Cora was spreading down the veil as I 
looked in. Then she stepped baok and had a 
good survey. 

“‘Will it do?’ said Mrs. Dennison, drawing 
herself up proud as a peacock. 

“ ‘It’s superb!’ answered Cora. 

“‘Wo will make it a little more perfect before 
he comes in,’ says Babylon; and, going to a 
desk, she took out a long morocco case and 
opened it under the light, where a flame of fire 
flashed out of it. 

“Cora took the box out of Babylon’B hand. 

“‘From him,’ says she. 

“ ‘Yes,’ answera Babylon, curving her neck. 

“ * How much did they cost ?’ 

“‘Of course he did not tell me that, Cora. 
Six or seven thousand dollars, I suppose; hut 
they are nothing to what I’ll yet have.’ 

“ ‘You will not wear them to-morrow?’ 

“ ‘Well, no. It would be a little too much, I 
fear; but we will put them on now just to try 
the effect.’ 

“‘No,’ says Cora, looking very stubborn, ‘I 
Want these. It's no more than fair.’ 

“‘Cora!’ cried Babylon, with fire in her eyes. 

“‘Why not?’ says Cora. ‘You have promised 
over and over again to provide for me when you 
had the means. Here is something sure.’ 

“‘Cora, this is too impudent!’ 

“‘Why? Is it wrong for sisters to Bhare each 
other’s good fortune, especially when one has 
done as much to earn it &b the others?’ 

“Babylon doubled up her white fist, and 
looked a whole thunder-gust from under her. 
bent eyebrows. 

“‘Sisters! How dare you?’ 

“ ‘Because I am your sister.’ 

“‘You! whose mother was a black slave!’ 

“‘And my father your father! What will 
you say against him?’ 


| 


“Babylon seemed to struggle against her 
temper and conquered it. 

‘“Give me those diamonds, Cora. Of course 
I do not dispute what you say, and always meant 
to make you independent, but not after this 
fashion; wait till this ceremony is over and I 
have control of sufficient means. You muBt see 
that it would be ruin to part with these.* 

“ ‘I cannot help that. What security have I 
that you will keep your word then? It never 
has been kept. The truth is, I mean to stay in 
this country where my color is not sneered at, 
and I must have the means.’ 

“ ‘But have I not promised?’ 

“ ‘Yes, a good many times; and I mean that 
you sliall perform too! This ceremony shall 
never take place till I am sure of that.* 

“Babylon grew pale as a ghost, something 
seemed to swell in her throat. 

“‘Give back the diamonds,’ she said, speak¬ 
ing as if she had a cold, ‘and you shall have a 
written promise for twice their amount throe 

months after I am married/ 


\ “‘When?’ 

^ “ ‘Now. I will write out the paper at once.’ 

\ “ ‘Well, but remember it is made out to Cora, 

i; your lialf-Bister, or I will not take it!’ 
i “Mrs. Dennison came to a little table that 
<; stood close by the arch, and, kneeling down on 
;• one knee, began to write. She seemed to hold 

! ' her breath, and was pale as the pearls on her 
head. I could have touched her with my hand, 
but I Btood still as a mouse until the paper was 
i written. Cora came and looked over her shoal¬ 
's ders as she signed her name. Just as it was 
ij done, there came a sharp knock at the door, and 

I both the women started away from iho table, 
leaving the paper on it. I reached my hand 
softly through the curtain and got it safe just 
^ as Mr. Lee came in. 

^ “Babylon was white as a sheet, and shook so 
| that the dress rustled around her. 

\ “ ‘Is she not beautiful, sir?* says Cora, look- 

! ing as innocent as a lamb. 

\ “Mr. Lee smiled. Oh! Miss Hyde, isn’t he 
i grand? But in a minute his face changed, and, 
| coming up to Mrs. Dennison, he took her hand 
l and kissed it. 

\ “‘How pale you are! Does the thought of 
I to-morrow terrify you so much?’ 

; “She gave him one of her looks, and drew 
; closer to him timidly. He bent toward her, 

• and, as Cora slid out of the room, put his arm 
j round her waiBt, whispering something that I 
: was too mad to hear. 

: “I couldn’t stand it My poor mistress seemed 
: to whisper, ‘Now, Lottie, I trust to you I* I 
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poshed the curtains aside, and, walking right 
straight in, Btood before them. 

“•Mrs. Dennison,’ says I, ‘let go of toy dead 
lady's husband. Mr. Lee, an angel has just 
come down from heaven to save you from * 
wicked, wicked fiend. I, a poor girl, am doing 
her work. Step back, Mrs. Dennison* till my 
master reads theso letters, and this paper; then 
look into his eyes if you dare.’ 

“The woman turned on me with her great, 
Beared eyes—saw the papers in my hand—gave 
a wild look at the table-r-etaggered toward the 
curtains—flung them back With an outward 
dash of her arms and fellUpon the floor of the 
Other room. Ab the red curtains closed over 
her, I put all the papers in Mr. Lee’s hand and 
whispered, with tears in my eyes, 

“ *Oh! master, read them for her sake, who 
loved you so dearly 1’ 

“He took the, papers and went away. In 
half an hour James oalled me to his master’s 
room. Ho was white as marble, and tears stood 
in his eyes. He took my two hands in his, 
pressed them hard; then, leaning one elbow on 
the table, coverod his faoe with his hand. I 
Saw great tears drop through his fingers; they 
broke my heart. The first thing I knew, down 
X bad fallen on my two knees, and Was kissing 
his other hand as if he had been my dear mis¬ 
tress irho is dead and gone. ; That night I told 
him everything about Mibb Jessie and all your 
goodness. Oh! how he thanked me! Miss 
Hyde, don’t ever want to see a inan cry; it’s 
enough to break one’s heart! 

“The next morning Mrsi Dennison and her 
servant had left the hotel. In tbm days I 
Shall be on my way home. Do be glad to boo 
Lottie, for she feels like a bird far away from 
its nest. Your old friend till death, 

Lottie.” 


^ waa pleased—everybody waa happy, except my- 
$ self. What would become of me? When Jessie 

i waa gone, my home would be broken up again. 

I must be cast forth a waif upon the world, 
s How could I help being sad? 

I Just a week before Jessie’s wedding, I sat 
l alone in the deep window of the drawing-room, 
thinking of my desolated future, and weeping 
: those still tears that one learns to shed after 
much sorrow. It was sunset. Young Bos- 
worth and Jessie wero in the garden, and I 
could hear their happy Voices coming up from 
!* among the flowers. 

\ As I eat there, so dreary and loveless, some 
\ person entered the room. I knew by the trend 
5 that it waa Mr. Lee, and tried to conceal my- 

! *“ self; but he came directly to the window and 
Btood at my side, looking out upon the glorious 
, view. In those times I was timid, and almost 
£ afraid of his presence; bo, rising quietly, I 
attempted to leave the window. But he spoke, 
and begged me to remain. There was some¬ 
thing that he wished to say. 

I sat down trembling, and rose again, an hour 
after, the happiest mortal that God ever blessed. 
One week from that day, two weddings were 
solemnized in that house; but only one couple 
went away. That home was too dear for any 
thoughts of fashionable travel with ua. 

But last July, after a summer of travel, in 
the White. Mountains, we reaobed New York 
on our way home. Having nothing to occupy 
us, one evening, we joined a party at the hotel 
and:went- to hear a discourse on Woman’s 
Rights and Human Civilisation by some cele¬ 
brated female lecturer* Whose name we did not 
hear nor inquire about. But when the lecturer 

i entered from one Bide of the platform, her 
presence drove the blood from my heart. She 
wore ft black lace dress richly flounced, with 


crimson flowers on her boBom and in her hair. 


She came back, that bright, heroic girl! and 


Her white neck Was exposed, her arm3 un¬ 


took her old place in the family. The blessings i 
of a happy, happy heart reBt upon her forever. ; 

A month after, he catne home. We entered 1 
Into no explanations, and never, for many a 
year, spoke of Lottie’s visit to Paris. But Mb 
tenderness for Jessie was BUoh as. I had never ! 
witnessed before; and he was very gentle and j 
kind to me. 

A few months after Mr. Lee’s return there 
Were wedding preparations ill our house. Our 
Jessie would leave us on ai bridal tour and then 
come back to the old mansion behind the hill, j 
which the two Mrs. Bosworths had vacated for i 


covered to the shoulder. She approached the 
reading-desk, rested her hand on a volume that 
lay upon it, and looked around on the audience. 
It was Mrs. Dennison. 

While her hand was on the book, and her 
bold eyes wandering over the crowd, a cry 
broke over us from the street. Some news boy, 
shouting as he sped along, sent Mb voice ring¬ 
ing through the open doors, 

“Further particulars of the battle of Bull 
Run—death of Col. iAwrenCel” 

The woman beard this cry. Her hand fell 
heavily away from the book it pressed, her face 


a pretty cottage on the grounds, and refhmished j grew 1 livid under the gas-lights—she staggered 


sumptuously for the young people. Everybody 1 a step back and fell dead to the floor. 
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They trod softly and on tiptoo over tho spa¬ 
cious room, ns if tiny, but unaccustomed feet 
like theirs, might crush the light and love out 
of the flowers and insects, which peered up at 
them so strangely, lovingly, and life-like from 
tho darker groundwork of the velvet at their 
feet. 

Clasping each other’s hands, they Btood still 
a moment—these two littlo children—striving 
with dazzled eyes to make out something amid 
the brightness and splendor, then, moving on¬ 
ward, they at last stopped timidly before a crim¬ 
son velvet couch, on which reclined a young girl 
in the attitude of sleep. 

Tho little ones gazed into each other’s eyes 
inquiringly; then tho elder, a manly boy of some 
nine years, throw his arm supportingly round 
the cherub of a girl, and thus remained patiently 
and motionloss before tho sleeper. 

Presently a pair of dark eyes unclosed and 
rested upon them wonderingly. The young girl 
did not speak or move for a moment, while they 
stood with drooping heads, then she stretched 
out her hand and said smilingly, 

“Are you real, you littlo things? or arc you 
only dream-angels?” 

Tho boy’s lip quivered. 

“ We ain’t any angels—sister and I. Papa’s 
going to bo an angel.” He stopped abruptly, 
for a word more would have brought a sob, and 
though his childish heart was weeping great, 
bitter tears, his boyish pride would keep them 
all there. 

Silently he drew forth a letter and gave her. 

Tho young girl noted the address. A shadow 
passed over her clear brow. It was that of her 
father who had been dead almost two years. 

Before opening tho letter, she gave tho chil¬ 
dren into tho ohargo of the good, motherly 
housekeeper, wnited to seo that they wero pro¬ 
vided with every comfort. 

Dark-eyed, dark-browed, olive-fair, Olive 
Archer! Tho expression of whoso clear dark 
face did not dcludo one into expecting pearls 
and diamonds to fall from tho sweet, resolute 
mouth, to realize instead only snakes and scor¬ 
pions! No unfortunate possession of auburn 
ringlets, pearly Bkin, snow-flakes of fingors, 


^ and other brilliant brilliancies, the perquisites 
j of blonde beauty, had conspired with vanity to 
S crush every sense plant that budded in her 
| heart, therefore they had grown and blossomed,' 
| till now, almost every time she stretched forth 
; her hand, it gathered and _ scattered its rare 
I leaves and flowers. 

| Fortunate, sensible, sweet-tempered, Olive 
: Archer! 

j Therefore ahe did not throw down the letter 
: sho was reading with a yawn, or a giggle, or 
i any such exclamation as “How odd!” ‘‘How 
: supremely ridiculous!” and fly out of the room 
j to laugh over the contents with sotno young 
; friend, and the next moment forget it entirely 
| in the contemplation of silk3 and laces! 
i On tho contrary, after she had finished the 
: perusal, she quietly rested her head on her hand 
; and mused thus: 

: “This letter is to my father, and in case of 
hi3 demise, to me, who am evidently mistaken 
for my half-sister Olive, who died many years 
: before I was horn. 

“Ralph Wcllenden! I remember his name 
: well as that of tho friend of my father in his 
boyhood—tho companion of his youthful studies 
and sports. And ho is dying. It seems to me 
there is a great deal of sorrow and trouble in 
this world which looks so bright! Their great, 
dark shadow, lurking behind this brightness, 
covers us all. Ah! part of it 1ms already fallen 
upon mo, and the motherless children of this 
poor man must hear theirs soon. 

“lie writes that although he 1ms not seen my 
father, and scarcely heard of him for more than 
a score of years, ho knew that tho generous 
heart ho bore in boyhood, could never have 
so changed that he would allow the friendless 
and penniless children of his early friend to be 
utterly uncared for in the great, dreary world. 
His small annuity would expire at his denth, 
and friends and fortune were too apt to cense 
together. But, oh! if the noble heart he re¬ 
membered so well had ceased to bent! Then 
he could only appeal in the name of that fricn 
to his daughter and heiress, to be the protector 
and guardian of his helpless children, aud leave 
tho issue with God and her. 
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«Ah! if I were but my sister Olive! but stay! 
Why need I wish so? Cannot I be their guar¬ 
dian? X suppose I should only be nominally 
so as I am not of age myself. If my own good 
guardian will consent: I—but lot me think seri¬ 
ously of the responsibility. 

“In the first place, will these threo proposed 
tirds submit to my authority? 

“Mr. Wellenden writes that the oldest, Lionel, 
is now twenty, and in liia senior year at the 
University of Cambridge, where ho has kept 
him by the closest economy; and it is his most 
cherished wish that, after he graduates, ho 
should enter upon the study of the law, for 
ihich profession he deems him admirably fitted; 
but that it has been with the greatest difficulty, 
and only by the strongest exercise of parental 
authority, that Lionel has remained at the Uni¬ 
versity bo long, knowing that his doing so im¬ 
posed such painful economy on his family; 
urging vehemently that it was his duty to be 
miking his way in the world by his own strong 
irm, and aid in the maintenance of his family, 
rather than to be,, as he was, a heavy expense 
to them. Mr. Wellenden adds, that if his solemn 
commands and dying injunctions can avail, his 
son will not dare to disregard his wishes in this 
respect, should his old friend accept the guar¬ 
dianship. 

“I do not like Lionel any the less,” rmised 
the young girl, “for his spirit of independence; 
hut it proves beyond a doubt, that, added with 
his three years’ seniorship, he will not stand in 
much awe of Olive Archer. 

“These lovely children, Philip of nine, and 
Amy of six years, will be the real care. I must 
try to be the same as a mother to them—study 
their dispositions and tastes, and direct their 
education; see their faults and correct them if 
miybe; bo gentle and kind with them always. 
Then I must condescend to lesser matters. I 
•hill have to decide any quantity of ludicrous 
wd vexatious questions—whether Philip has 


eiten plum-pudding enough, and if mince-pie 
and Bweetmeats agreo with Amy’s stomach; 
whether Philip can bo excused from his lessons, 
if Amy has sat up long enough; whether 
that boy is a proper playmate for the one, or 
that girl for the other; be teased about dolls, 
kps, tea-sets, dogs, ponies, and, in due time, 
!f dle the important question when jackets and 
'hurt dresses Bhall he discarded, and a thousand 
^her things I can have no conception of now— 
d 18 so long since I was a child!” and the girl 
5 Kventecn sighed at the recollection of her 
tutors years. 


She continued, “I shall love them very dearly, 


£ I know, but I must not oxpeot them to bo fault- 

I less. Should they grow up weak and unprin¬ 
cipled, the fault might—probably would be— 
owing to my wrong training! Ah! I scarcely 
\ dare assume this great responsibility. And 
i; yet—if I do not, they will he thrown helpless 
\ upon a cold world. Surely the chances are 
£ that even I, young and inexperienced as I am, 
£ would prove a safer guardian than the world, 
s I am certain my dear father would wish it. 
S My decision is made. If Mr. Leyden will con- 
% sent, and lie must consent, I will assumq this 
s charge, and the good God guido me aright.” 

^ When Mr. Leyden, the old family solicitor 
j| and guardian of Olive, was asked to givo his 
■j consent, he opened his eyes incredulously, and 
i; at last opened his lips. 

S “Guardian! you! What baby next will try 
> to bo Goliath?” 

\ “Guardy, I have this wish very much at 
| heart.” 

i “Stuff! Nonsense! take your dolls and piny; 

\ those aro wards, spoil as many of those as you 
; please.” 

I “Oh, guardy! I would make a better gunr- 
j dian than you. If I had a poor little ward who 
; wanted to do a little good in tho world—llio 
| first sho ever tried to do—I’d let her do it. If 
■ she wanted to take a dozen little orphan chil- 
: dren under her protection, she should take 
: them.” 

• “Humph! protection , indeed; why, child, you 
: are only a ward yourself. It would, in short, 

: amount to this: that I should have four wards 
| instead of one, and heaven knows that one is 
: more than I can manage with her odd whims 
and caprices. If they were only like other 
| girls—for fmery and that sort of thing—I could 
• get along well enough.” 

“Not at all, guardy,” Olive interposed, 
eagerly, “you are to have nothing whatever 
to do with the children, except givo them what 
money they want, and me in private a little 
advice—when I ask it. It would weaken my 
authority, yon know, should they hear you 
scold me, as you know you sometimes do, eh! 
guardy!” and she smiled up in his face. 

“It would bo a pity to do that, for your 
authority would be weak enough at tho best, 
I have no manner of doubt,” he replied, drily; 
“but, of course, Olive, you aro not serious in 
proposing this mad scheme.” 

“Cut I am serious, guardian.” 

“Nonsense! The fact is just here. This un¬ 
fortunate whim has caught your fancy. Girls 
are always having fancies. You imagine it 
would be an extremely romantic thing to take 
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charge of these children because thoy happen 
to be tolerably pretty. You don’t consider the 
responsibility. It ia my duty to prevent you 
doing a very foolish thing, and what you would 
be sure to repent of before a month. It would 
be tho end of all peace and comfort. Besides, 
you will please to understand that this freak 
of yours lull cost something.” 

“‘Cost somethingP Oh, guardy! I nover 
thought you cared so much about money as to 
mind the spending of a little.” 

“Not so very little, as perhaps you imagine, 
Miss Olivo,” ho returned. 

“And haven't I a great deal more than 
enough? You told me, a fow days ago, that I 
did not spend thc.twcntieth part of my income, 
extravagant as I ain, and it ought to bo spent 
for somebody. What good does it do accumu¬ 
lating on my hands in this way?” 

“You aro a foolish little thing! It is evident 
you know nothing of money or tho world. Your 
money is not mine. I, having the guardianship 
of you and it, am responsible for its proper use. 
Besides, Olivo, consider if you should marry. 
No man would be willing to tako such incum¬ 
brances.” 

She replied very gravely, 

“I am only seventeen, guardy, and haven’t 
begun to think of husbands yet, but when¬ 
ever I wish to marry, Bliould my betrothed 
husband”—she colored slightly at tho words— 
“object to these incumbrances, that would be 
a sufficient reason for me to object to him, be¬ 
cause it would prove him possessed of neither 
nobility nor generosity of soul. 

“Mr. Leyden,” she said, suddenly changing 
to a more serious tone, “I seo that you think 
this merely a romantic wliim, but it is not. It 
seemed an impossible undertaking to me at first. 
The heart takes up many ideas, which, being 
weighed by a worldly judgment, and sifted by 
self-interest, aro often formed too heavy for : 
tho one, and are suffered to escape through the 
meshes of the other. The father of these chil¬ 
dren was tho early friend of my father. He , 
wishes to entrust them to me. I have wealth 
enough and to spare. I think my father would 
wish it. I wish it. I shall not make a very ’ 
wise guardian, it is true, but I will do the best 
I can. Give mo your consent.” 

“I am not so suro that your father would 
wish you to tako such a burden upon your 
young shoulders—just at this lime, too, when 
you aro about to enter society, and ought to be 
freo to enjoy yourself without a caro. Why 
don’t their own relations tako caro of them?” 

“They havo no near relatives, guardy dear. 


Mr. Wellenden was the only son of a younger 
son of a noble family, and his marriage baviD-* 
displeased bis family, all intercourse ceased it 
tween them from the time of his marriage.” 

“Doubtless they will relent. Listen to me, 
Olive. Relinquish this Quixotic scheme. I«&. 

not consent to it. I really thought you hi 
more sense than to entertain an idea so absurd 
: —you, a girl of seventeen, to burden yourself 
with these children, and tho support of their 
proud, sensitive brother, much older than your¬ 
self. Sheer madness! Think how tho world 
wojild wonder at and ridicule the whim. Re* 
member,-too, that if you once undertake Ilf 
responsibility, you cannot easily rid yourself of 
it. It is not a thing of weeks and months, lot 
of years. You will give it up, I know—yon 
are too sensible to entertain so absurd an idea 
long.” Ho said it a little anxiously, consider¬ 
ing hia expressed faith in her good sense. 

Olivo Archer’s ruby lip expressed supracs 
contempt for the opinion of the world, but sis 
only replied in words to a part of his argument 

“Bo suro, Mr. Leyden, that when once under¬ 
taken, I shall have no wish to rid myself of the 
responsibility. They will be mv love and cut 
through life,” she said, earnestly; and the look 
and tone carried conviction. Perhaps the kuov- 
ledge of this was tho secret of Mr. Leyden's re¬ 
luctance. 

Sho added, “ Think, good Mr. Leyden, wht 
would become of these poor children if I shouM 
not take them?” 

“Just what becomes of thousands of other*. 
What are they to you?” 

Olive looked seriously at Mr. Leyden a mo¬ 
ment, then said in a low voice, 

“I am not a very good—not a very religions 
girl, as you know, my guardian, hut it seems to 
me that Providence hns placed this opportunity 
in my way to prove if there is any good in my 
heart. Ought I to expect a blessing upon my 
life if I neglect what seems to me an imperatite 
duty?” 

“Better prove it in some lesser duly firtt- 
in obeying your guardian, for instance,” replied 
Mr. Leyden, drily; although not unmoved fc/ 
the conscientiousness by which she was evi¬ 
dently actuated. 

It was a long time, however, before he CM 
sec tho matter in a more favorable light. 

His care and anxiety was for Olive, whovu 
as a daughter to his heart, in spite of his some¬ 
times brusque words and manner. Herea l 
too welt the care he imagined she was ignoract/ 

incurring. It was a reluctant consent he 
at last, if consent it could bo called. 
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Olivo’s letter was despatched. In a few days | 
more came tidings of Mr. Wcllenden’s decease, \ 
and in due time the following letter: > 

“5IadA 3I—I am obliged to receive jour s 
bounty— 1 the bounty of a stranger—by a pro- j 
jaise exacted by a dying father. If I live I will i 
repay every obligation we shall bo under to { 
jon, and which I had rather die in the most $ 
wretched poverty than bo compelled to receive. J 
«You may think I ought to cherish the most j 
tumble and unbounded gratitude, for what the j 
vorld will call the most disinterested and ex- \ 

inordinary benevolence. Let the world thank 5 

youthen, as it will. I cannot, for if my father s 
hsd not received your promise of guardianship, j 
he had not thus fettered my will and my re- | 
fourccs, and obliged mo to eat the bread of de- *; 
pendence which is bitter, bitter indeed. \ 

“Be kind, madam, to ray little sister and j 
brother. They will bo able, perhaps, to repay 5 
kindness with affection. It will not be for > 
long, for as soon ns I am able I shall reclaim ; 
them. Yours, etc., < 

Lionel Wellenden.” J 

“The impudent jackanapes!” exclaimed Mr. I 
Leyden, in high indignation, as he finished the ■ 
short, haughty letter. “So this is the first in- ! 
slflllment of your reward for performing an ■ 
imaginary duty. I wish you joy.of this pro-; 
mising vrnrd of yours. Take my advice, and j 
hire nothing further to do with the ungrateful; 
poppy!" 

Olive only smiled. She felt a sort of sym¬ 
pathy for the young man whose haughty nature 
chafed at being compelled to receive such im¬ 
portant favors, and which he would have felt 
more at homo to have possessed the power of 
conferring rather than receiving, and she ex¬ 
cused the cold discourtesy of the letter. 

Two things cense not—separate not: Time 
and change. The former measures out the 
minutes, hours, days, months, and years; and 
the latter seals them with his unmistakable 
dgnet. And thus five years had passed with 
Olive and her wards. 

The former was hut slightly changed. She 
*J3 As girlish in aspect, as gay, and frank, and 
cheerful; her heart as warm and generous, her 
impulses ns noble and as readily acted upon. 

High-bred, naturally graceful, and possessed 
of innate tact, two or three seasons in London, 
under the cliaperonngo of her god-mother, the 

nichess of G-, had given an added ease and 

J &nity to her manners. 

She was still Olive Archer, and still residing 
,l ChaiDc y Hall, nlThough rumor told of in- 
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numerablo eligible offers, some raado to one of 
the richest heiresses in England, but not a few 
to the charming, sensible maiden, considered a 
prize in herself. 

In spite of the advice and entreaties of the 
good dutchcss, who protested against, and won¬ 
dered at her fastidiousness and wholesale re¬ 
jections, and to whom she listened courteously, 
nnd thanked kindly, hut did just what she had 
intended to do—rejected all with decision, hut 
with a courtesy and kindness, that, in many 
instances, converted the rejected suitor into a 
firm and enduring friend. 

In one instance she had signally failed. Sir 
Robert Truesdale, her nearest neighbor at tho 
hall, a handsome, fascinating man of a some¬ 
what blase character, and broken fortuno, 
although twice refused, still persisted in tho 
resolution of yet winning the hand and fortuno 
of the young heiress. 

To do him justice, it was not her fortune 
alone which had thus determined Mm. That it 
was which had first attracted him, together 
with her beauty and grace; but as he learned 
to know her, she unconsciously awoke in his 
: bosom the first real passion his life had known, 

: but it partook of his selfish and worldly nature. 

: To such a naturo as his, tho sacrifice of his 
: own happiness to that of the object of his pns- 
| sion was ns impossible as for the ice-clad moun- 
; tains of Greenland to yield from their bosom 
; the sweet and balmy flowers of a southern 
| clime. 

1 The friendship subsisting between Olive and 
; his sisters, rendered the hall accessible to him 
; at nil times. He had of late, however, treated 
flier with a cold yet deferential courtesy, and 
j Olive believed he had forgotten his passion and 
f the past. 

f Olivo had been faithful to the charge she had 
J assumed. Slio had listened unmoved and in- 
i different to the wonder, dissuasions, covert 


\ 

1 

! 

1 


ridicule, and well-bred sneers of her dear five 
hundred friends when they had first learned 
her intention. 

She had too much self-reliance and native 
independence of character to care what they 
thought of-a plan she had onco determined 
upon. Possibly, also, slio might have been un¬ 
consciously conscious that a great heiress might 
be allowed a will of her own; but her gentle¬ 
ness and courtcousness sometimes singularly 
deceived people as to the real firmness of her 
character, till they were undeceived by tho re¬ 
sult as to the little impression their strongest 
arguments had really made. 

Many people, when their resolutions aro 
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opposed, argued against, or sneered at, excitedly 
condescend to defend, out-arguo, and maintain 
them. It is almost invariably a sign of weak¬ 
ness. Not so Olive. AVhat many people would 
hard considered unjustifiable interference and 
impertinence, sho charitably set down to the 
score of friendship or interest, and, therefore, 
possessed a right to a candid hearing. ,'Sho 
only opposed the calm breast-work of her reso¬ 
lution. It was beforo them ready for any argu¬ 
ments they might bring to bear against it. 

Her indifference, united with her courteous 
manners, secured real admiration and respect. 
When they found she was not to be moved from 
her purpose, they unanimously lauded to the 
skies, ns Lionel Wellcnden lmd predicted, “her 
noble generosity, and disinterested benevo¬ 
lence.” But the young girl was equally indif¬ 
ferent to their praise or blame. 

The children, Philip and Amy, had grown 
and improved in these years. 

They had thus far been instructed by a 
governess; but Philip was now fourteen, and 
it was under consideration whether to send him 
to Eton, or engage the new curate, Mr. Stacy, 
a gentleman of thorough classical attainments, 
to reccivo him as a pupil. 

Mr. Leyden advocated tho sending him to 
Eton; Olivo was in favor of the latter plan. The 
boy himself wished to remain at tho hall, but 
Mr. Leyden, with his old persistency, argued 
that it would bo an advantage to him to mix 
with other boys of tho same ago. In tho end 
he prevailed, for Olive had the boy’s best good 
at heart; but sho consented with reluctance, 
for tho generous, high-spirited boy was dear to 
her as a brother, and it was hard to part with 
him. 

Tho moment of parting came. Philip had 
braced himself to meet it with all the fortitude 
becoming a youth of his mature age. His lips 
quivered, his breath camo quick, and his eyes 
were full of unshed tears as he embraced his 
sister; but he struggled manfully with his emo¬ 
tion, for stern, unsympathizing Mr. Leydcu was 
waiting impatiently. He held out his trembling 
hand to Olive, and his lips parted in tho vain 
effort to say “Good-by,” but lie commanded 
himself yet. But when Olive placed her little 
hand caressingly on his-dark curls, and, in her 
low, sweet voice, uttered a few comprehensive 
words of warning and advice, and then kissed 
his forehead, it was too much: pride, dignity, 
Mr. Leyden—all were forgotten. He threw his 
arms around her, and sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Leyden called out, impatiently, and the 
boy tore himself away, half ashamed of the 


emotion lie was still struggling against, promis¬ 
ing to write very, very often. 

Philip Wellenden was a boy of strong feelings 
and of rare maturity of character, anil during 
the weary miles of travel his thoughts reverted 
to his first going out into the world, and dwelt 
fondly upon the beautiful and beloved spot 
where lie lmd been received so warmly, nur¬ 
tured bo carefully, trained so wisely. A feeling 
of lovo, gratitude, and admiration for his 
“mamma Olive,” as he sometimes playfully 
cnlled her, was tho strongest sentiment his 
young heart knew. It was far deeper, more 
intense than his affection for his sister, dearlr 
as ho loved her, or for bis brother, whom tj 
felt lie hardly know. 

Amy was fulfilling tho promise of Iier earlier 
childhood. Lovely, artless, and nffedionafe, 
she had grown deep into her young guardian’s 
heart. Petted as but few are, even of tbo«» 
blessed vritli parents, sisters, nnd brothers, she 
did not become selfish or exacting. She was 
one of those rare characters difficult to be 
spoiled. She would not make a brillhintwomsD, 
but one gentle, refined, companionable. 

If tho most unqualified love and admiration 
from her two younger proteges had been neces¬ 
sary to repay Olive for her generous protection, 
sho had been more than compensated. It would 
have been an impossibility to have convinced 
Amy that Olive could do or say anything 
wrong: indeed, to have attempted it would 
have provoked an outburst of feeling, the 
nearest approach to anger of which her gentl# 
nature was capable. Happy, trusting child! 

Mr. Leyden, jealous that- the children would 
presume upon Olive’s indulgence and affection, 
nnd bccorao arrogant and ungrateful, always 
keenly alive to her interest and Jiappiney, 
watched them suspiciously and closely to deled 
tho first symptoms. 

Olive had strictly forbidden the old servant!, 
who were aware of tho circumstances, ever to 
mention the fact that her wards had not » 
legal claim to her protection, and, although ft 
.lenient mistress, her few orders were never dis¬ 
regarded. 

Disposed, as Mr. Leyden was, to be critical 
and dissatisfied with whatever course she put* 
sued with tho children, and with their conduct, 
yet ho marveled within himself at the intuitive 
wisdom and judgment sho evinced, and at the 
singularly strong hold she seemed to gain ,l 
once upon their affection and obedience. 

Amy, docile and obedient, seldom caused hn 
young guardian any anxiety; but difficulties 
between her passionate, hf^h-spirited brother, 
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B aJ his governess, or the servants, •were ire- 

quent. 

If complaints of liis conduct were brought to 
Olive when Mr. Leyden was present, as occn- 
Eioiittlly happened, ho was sometimes provoked 
to interfere, much to tho young girl’s regret 
and annoyance. His sharp, severe reprimands 
vere received by tho boy angrily and defiantly, 
the blue veins in his forehead swelling almost 
to bursting. But a word from Olive, never 
load, never imperative, would quell him at 
once. 

Irritated as Mr, Leyden often was with tho 
boy, he was nevertheless forced to acknowledge 
that never did ho fail in the respect due to his 
girl guardian. 

And what had these years done for Lionel 
Wsllenden? 

Poor, but ambitious, and possessed of the 
most indomitable will and perseverance, ns welt 
as of rare talents, ho had struggled on in his 
profession. From tho moment he left the uni¬ 
versity, ho had rejected almost rudely any pecu¬ 
niary assistance Olive, through Mr. Leyden, 
urged upon him. 

And his pride—tho condensed pride of all his 
ancient and honorable race—certainly needed 
the iron will to sustain it through all tlio anxie¬ 
ties, deprivations, mortifications, and discourage¬ 
ments he met with in the course ho had marked 
oat for himself; but through them nil he per¬ 
severed, never despairing of tho ultimate end, 
never flagging in his energy to attain it. 

Step by step he conquered. From the miser¬ 
able London attic, in tlie dark, narrow London 
street; the small pittance earned, after a day’s 
bard study of tho law, by writing far into tho 
night, by the light of a farthing candle, reports 
for the newspapers, which was his sole sub¬ 
sistence; through crowds of eager, hopeful 
Aspirants for fame pushed on by influential 
friends, slowly and toilfully he made Iris wav, 
dll now he partially emerged from his ob- 
icptily. Fortune—in the shape of a few firm 
friends he had made nt college, who had an 
waited opinion of his talents, find who pos¬ 
sessed influential connections—began to smile 
D pon him, 

He was now in comfortable rooms, in the 

enjple, and was looked upon by his legal 
brethren as a rising young man, sure of attain- 
ing to eminence in Iris profession. 

Now came remittances to the children; smnll 
fittt, but gradually increasing. In vain 

IVe ’ through her guardian, urged that there 

as no necessity for this—that they were her 
e wgc. “Temporarily,” he replied, “they; 


were; but as soon as it was in his power lie 
should remove them to a house of lira own.” 

This determination seemed so indefinite and 
so distant it gavo no uneasiness to Olive; but 
Mr. Leyden never received a letter from the 
young man, but that ho was well-nigh exas¬ 
perated beyond endurance at what ho termed 
bis insolent independence, his base ingrati¬ 
tude, and Iris cool assumption of superiority. 
Without having seen each other, thero was an 
instinctive antagonism between tlio two gen¬ 
tlemen. 

At midnight, Lionel Wellendcn sat at his tablo 
in Iris office, several important briefs lying be¬ 
fore him, and with a self-congratulatory smile 
upon his haughty lip, 

“Another year like tho past,” ho murmured, 
“ami my struggles with, poverty are over—my 
fortune made. It needs but a few more such 
important cases as the one just won to establish 
ray reputation permanently. This case involv¬ 
ing a title, and a vast amount of property, 
placed in my hands last week by Sir Guy Staples, 
will come on nt the next assize. I linvo care¬ 
fully examined the documents, and am confident 
it will terminate in favor of my client. By-tlic- 
way, it seems it is to tho influence of Miss 
Archer that I am indebted for this client, ns 
well as for tho last two. She commands much 
influence. I must write a note of thanks to tho 
old lady. 

“Perhaps it was rather rudo not to have called 
while she was in London the Inst two winters, 
after the invitations slio overwhelmed mo with. 
Ilow could she thiuk mo such an idiot as to 
accept them? Diql she think me so weak, so 
lost to manhood, as to enter through sufferance 
tho halls of England’s proudest and noblest, 
where by birth I am entitled to a rightful place ? 
To be patronized, pointed out, and sneered nt 
as an old woman’s protege! By heavens, no! 
Ilow dared she expect it? She learned her mis¬ 
take at Inst, and was probably offended that the 
poor dependant dared to have a soul and will 
of Iris own, for, though tho children wroto mo 
that Olive—she allows them to be very familiar 
with one of her age—was in London last season, 
she annoyed mo with no more attentions. 

‘•‘Rather unbrolherly that I have never ran 
down to tlio children nil these years, but I can¬ 
not, I will not, till I discharge tho vast debt to 
Miss Archer that weighs me down like an in¬ 
cubus! Every servant, every person at the hall 
knows that I, a man, have been, and the chil¬ 
dren are dependant on tho bounty of a person 
upon whom they have not the slightest claim. 
Oh, heavens! it is bitter, bitter!'' and in ire and 
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shame ho paced tho room with hasty stcp3. *you scad such funny ones to Olive—just 03 if 
Then controlling himself, j sho wore ever and ever so old! The gray silk 

“Patience! patiencel proud heart! tliero is j she never had made up till a little while ago, 
light in tho future—wo shall bo benefactors J and tho great capl Oh! I shall scream irilh 
some day who aro recipients now. In another ^ laughter every time I think how comical she 


year, or two r.t most, I can call myself a free j 
man, and take my brother and sister to a homo 
of my own. I shall, of course, marry then to 
give my sister a woman’s caro and influence. 
Lord Lvnnsdalo offers mo his sister, tho lion. 
Miss Richmond, in marriago. Sbo is boautiful, 
stately, and intellectual, and would form Amy’s 
mind and manners. A poor devil of a lawyer 
is no great parti it must bo owned, but Lord 
Evansdalo is pleased to say that ho is certain 
sho will not refuse tho hand of a friend of liis, 
a lawyer, for whom ho thinks sho secretly en¬ 
tertains a penohant—but it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful—Evansdalc’s friendship for me is very apt 
to run away with his judgment. IIo insists 
that, at least, I will como down to them and 
play tho agreeable. My family is some cen¬ 
turies older than his, therefore I make no false 
show of humility to his offer, but I have neither 
time nor tasto for sentiment at tho present. 
■\Vhcn I am able to marry, if slio is still disen¬ 
gaged, I will think of it. It does not much 
matter whom ono marries. Love and all that 
sort of thing 19 , and over will be, out of my 
way. A homo for tho children will be my chief 
object. Ah! hero is a letter I must have over¬ 
looked! tho regular semi-monthly letter from 
Amy. What a dear, preciso littlo thing sho is! 
Tho result of her maidenly training, I presume. 


looked in it! Such a nice joke! Tho prayer- 
book you sent her, made of such nice, great 
letters, you can read them half way across the 
church, without looking on, Bho uses altogether. 

“Now, dear Lionel, will you forgive me, and 
not think mo a very presuming little girl indeed, 
if I whisper to' you that I have a very decided 
choice in my presents this year? So have Olive 
and Philip, and wo all want them alike. Isn’t 
it funny that a lady and a great boy, and a little 
girl should want just tho same present? and we 
shall bo very, very disappointed if wc don't get 
it. 

“Now, dear brother, I am going to tell yoa 
what this wonderful thing is that wo all wint, 
and you won’t refuso your little sister, will 
you? Give us your own dear self for all the 
Christmas Holidays, and longer too, if you can. 

“I have wanted to see you so mueh sinceyoa 
sent brother and mo your picture three years 
ago. You look so handsome and kind, though s 

little bit proud, but perhaps you can't help that. 

“Philip is homo for the holidays, and if yon 
will only come too, it will make us all very happy. 

“Dear brother Lionel, I shall watch at the 
window' for you till you comej and if I do not 
see you, I shall cry myself to sleep, for I havt 
not seen you five long years. But I am sure yea 
will not disappoint your little sister Amt.” 


She makes it a matter of conscienco to write 
just bo often. I really would bo willing to ex¬ 
cuse occasional neglect in this particular. I am 
happy to receive them and to learn of their wel¬ 
fare, but tlio littlo thing exacts an answer to 
every letter and every question, ao that it is 
really Bometimes quite a boro—turning from 
grave, dry law documents to answer a child's 
letter—a girl too is something of a change, and 
far more difficult for ono who has grown old 
and hard in liis struggles for a place, a name, 
and a hearing in the world. But let me read 
tho poor child’s letter. 


“Dear Brother —You are so very kind every 
Christmas to send us such beautiful presents, 
that I find myself quite oxpecting ono and wish¬ 
ing what it shall be. 

“Dear, kind brother, you must not think I 
havo wanted you to send mo any, only you have 
got me in the naughty habit of looking for them 
by making so many, and they aro always just 
■what wc most want. It makes us laugh though, 


Tho young man bit his lip and looked exceed¬ 
ingly annoyed. “What could have put Buchan 
unlucky idea into the child’s head? I would 
rather go into purgatory twenty limc3 over. 
But it is out of tho question. I am sorry fur 
the child, but I cannot go.” 

IIo began looking over some documents even 
at that late hour, but it was evidently with 
intention of driving away all thoughts of tie 
disagreeable subject of the letter. 

IIo pored over them sometime, but evident/ 
neither to his satisfaction nor enlightenment. 
Ilia lips wero compressed and his brow conti 
gated. At last bo started up and threw the 
papers down impatiently. 

“It is of no use. My conscience has cert&mJ' 
a tender vein in it to-night. That littlo * 
watching, disappointed face haunts me. 
have committed some unpardonable sin n D . 
to do penance. I am to mortify roysclf ^ 
vongoanco by listening to that pleading * '* 
and tako myself off to --slnre to-mo 
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morning. I bad ratlier she liad asked me to 
bang myself.” 

He looked as if ho had, and so he looked the 
next morning when ho set out. His countenance, 
gloomy and irate, did not promise much plea¬ 
se to the little Bister expecting him so impa¬ 
tiently. 

Owing to some unexpected delay, it was late 
in the evening when Lionel arrived at Chaincy 
Dali. They had ceased to look for him. 

Amy watched, as she had promised, at the 
window till blinded with tears; then with a sad 
heart went to her little room adjoining Olive’s, 
and soon forgot her keen disappointment in 
deep. Philip, after waiting an hour longer, 
ostensibly reading, but really listening for the 
sound of carriage wheels, followed her example, 
hiring Olive alone with her guest, Madame 




\ 

\ 


Lomonte, who, though only a year older than 
herself, and far more gny and inconsiderate, in 
consequence of having had a husband, who had 
only lived six months after their marriage, was 


entitled to act as chaperone. 

Eugenie Lamonto was a bright, sparkling bru¬ 
nette, with regular features, a pair of the sau¬ 
ciest eyes, a musical, piquant voice, a lithe, 


graceful, little figure—altogether a most dan¬ 
gerous person to a susceptible heart. 

Olive and herself had been pupils at the same 
fashionable boarding-school, and room-mates for 
three years. Although extremely dissimilar, 
constant association had endeared them to each 
other. 

• Born of an English mother, who had died in 
her infancy, Eugenie, on leaving school, accom¬ 
panied her French father to Paris, where she 
became acquainted with a young French colonel, 
and whom, after a short and romantic acquaint¬ 
ance, and a weak approbation from her father, 
she married. Their union, though short, was 
happy. 

For three months after Col. Lamontc’s death, 
the y tiling widow was inconsolable, and re¬ 
mained in tho profoundest retirement; then 
with one of those sudden changes peculiar to 
■persons of her temperament, without mindijjg 
: the usual probationary and decorous steps with 
; which proper people get back into the world, 

: she, without a day’s warning of her intentiou, 

: plunged immediately into the gayest dissipation 
: of that gay capital. 

: (to be concluded.) 
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THE MURDER OF THE GLEN ROSS. 

BT A HEW OONXE.BUTOS. 


OOHCLOD XD FROM PJLQ1 355. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tub thought of the girl I had left behind and 
her bitter wrong made even my quiet blood heat 
angrily as I rode down the village street. The 
snow lay light on the house roofs and bridle 
paths and still was falling softly. The church 
clock struck eleven as I reached the door of the 
cottage where Mr. Hope had his rooms. There 
was no light in his windows. I was then too 
late. Dismounting and knocking impatiently, 
I brought at laat a sleepy negro to the door. 

Mr. Hope was gone—had been gone an hour. 
To Glen Ross. I hesitated. It was impossible 
for me to follow him, ignorant as I was of the 
localities. Yet Sarah must see him. In spito 
of the heavy suspicion, I knew that he could 
clear himself. Erring he might have been— 
mistaken in concealing some dark passage of 
his life from her; but guilty—never! never! 
The frank, kindly face rose up before mo to 
give the lio to any surmise of dishonor. And 
yet the proof was damning. I paused, my foot 
in the stirrup. I could not return to keep the 
child in suspense until morning. 

“Mars’ Geoffrey will soon be hyur,” said the 
Bervant, opening the door. “Good plan t’wait, 
Bah.” 

My resolution was taken instantly. I handed 
him the bridle of the horse. “Do you know 
Ross Glen? No? Can you send a messenger 
there then?” 

“In ’minulo, marster.” Ho led the horse to 
the stable; then darted over to the door of the 
little tavern, in the bar-room of which still 
burned a furtive light. 

"When he came back ho was accompanied by 
a lounging, half-asleep loafer, Joe Flynn by 
name, hitching up his trousers and pulling at 
his hnt with an attempt at a bow. 

“Ilyur’s de man dat knows dat place frum 
Lucky’s to the ford. He’ll do yer business, 
mars’er, in a jififey. Hyur’s the man.” 

“Can you find Lucky Jenkyll’st” I asked, 
writing a line to Mr. Hope on a bit of torn 
paper. 

“I know Lucky’s, yes.” 

“Take this to Mr. Hope then, and come back 


for your money. Take my horse. I will wait 
for you here.” 

“The parson; ye know, Joo?” said the negro. 

“I know.” 

Joe was at home on horseback. He went 
down the street at a gallop. I followed the 
negro into the house and sat down in the little 
parlor to wait. He piled Borne wood on the fire 
and left me. A few books—the Virginia history, 
Hyatt on dogs, a map, and an old copy or two 
of the Richmond Inquirer—lay on the table. 
I was in no mood for reading. Pacing the floor 
Blowly, I waited more than an hour. Less than 
that time I knew would not suffice for my mes¬ 
senger to reach the Glen. Another hour must 
pass before Mr. Hope could return. I tried to 
be patient. 

The ourtain was drawn from before the little 
window. It still snowed heavily enough to dull 
the sound of approaching steps. I sat down, 
trying to beguile the time with an old Con¬ 
gressional debate. 

The village clock struck one. What could 
the delay mean? While my eyes had been 
passing over the columns, my brain had been 
busy with this strange revelation of the night 
I could make nothing of it. 

I went back to my first knowledge of Geoffrey 
Hope. A proud, impetuous boy he had ap¬ 
peared to me, though his temper and spirit 
were younger than his years. In a fit of moody 
gloom, after his father’s death, (the Hopes had 
strong, deep feelings,) he had left home, and waa 
absent many years. This certificate bore date 
in one of those years. I knew that during this 
time no trace of him was held by his friends; 
that, whereas he left home an eager, impulsive 
boy, with brain and heart on fire, he returned 
grave to sadness—his every thought and word 
devoted to the earnest service of God and bis 
fellow-men. Impossible! It was against nature 
to believe this man capable of a crime so black 
as that of which he stood accused. The next 

hour crept Blowly on. When the bell was on 
the last stroke of two, I went to the window. 
Down in tho lower part of the village I heard a 
slight, confused noise; saw lights glancing ' m 
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one or two houses. There was a quick tramp- j 
ling of horses in the dulled snow, then sudden \ 
angry cries, oaths. Some drunken brawl, doubt¬ 
less. But one figure on horseback rapidly ap¬ 
proached, coming up the hilly street uttering a j 
hoarse cry which I could not understand. I ran j 
to the door. It was my drunken messenger. 

“What do you mean?" I broke out, angrily, 
selling the horse’s bridle and pulling him from 
the saddle. “Have I waited here all night for 
you to go on a carouse? Come off. Where is 
Mr. Hope?" 

The light from the window fell on his face. 
It was white with terror. “What do I mean?” 
he gasped out when he caught breath; “I mean 
murder! Murder!” 

The frantio cry sounded through the streets. 
The village was wakened— the cry waB repeated 
by a hundred frightened sleepers. The man 
yet had some reason left. “In the Glen Ross,” 
he said. “Take your horse and go.” 

I waited to hear no more. She had killed 
him then, this woman. My horse was blown 
with the mad haste of Flynn’s riding. As I 
went down the street he stumbled, but I struck 
the spurs in deep, and gave him his head. There 
was a crowd before me whom Flynn had roused 
first—two or three men on horses and others on 
foot; with torches, guns, pitchforks, whaterer 
weapon they could first grasp, shouting, curs¬ 
ing. in an extremity of drunken fright and rage. 
The mounted men were the police. They at 
least were sober. They outstripped me soon, 
for my exhausted horse, in spile of the spur¬ 
ring, fell into a lame trot. I have no recollection 
of those four miles. I remember but the end. 

At the entrance of Glen Ross I found myself 
alone; the men who had passed me some half- 
hour before were returning. I saw their lights 
slowly approaching in the hollow—and waited. 
Before them came two men carrying a board, 
on which lay a body, one arm dangling to the 
ground. They stopped as they came near me 
that I might see. There was a sweeping mass 
of light hair trailing on one side, bloody; a 
rich gaudily-colored Bilk dress, with the skirt 
turned up over the face. One of the men pushed 
it down, 

“Through the heart the shot went, sir,” he 
said, pointing to the hole. 

I stooped. It was a woman. Merciful God! 
Geoffrey Hope’s wife! The Bkinny, treacherous, 
smirking face! I drew back in horror. The 
men went on, and I rode to meet the party that 
came behind. They were gloomily silent. I 
knew them—the coroner of Pike, some con¬ 
stables, little Davis, and in the midst, alive and 


well, thank God, Geoffrey himself. I spurred 
forward to meet him. 

“Back, if you ptease, Mr. Page,” said one of 
the men. “Mr. Hope is a prisoner. He did it.” 

The man’s voice died out in a whisper. Be 
was one of Hope’s parishioners. 

Geoffrey did not look up. His face was va¬ 
cant, idiotic. I called to him, but ho did not 
seem to hear, but sat twisting the mane of his 
horse in the bridle as be rode along. Davis took 
me aside, glad of a listener to the horrible story. 

That night I was too bewildered to compre¬ 
hend; afterward I found the plain statement, 
divested of exaggeration, to bo simply this: 
Flynn had gone to Lucky Jenkyll’s, but was 
told that Mr. Hope, on reaching there, had 
been sent to a house half a mile farther down 
the stream, belonging to a white man named 
Stone, to see a lady who lodged there. On 
coming to Stone’s, Flynn had found the house 
apparently deserted, but discovering a light in 
one window, had forced his way in, where he 
saw the woman lying on a bench, iusensible or 
dead, aud Mr. Hope pacing the floor with the 
same vacant stare on his face that had remained 
ever since. He had returned, as I already knew. 
Tbo police, on descending the Glen, had met 
Stone coming on foot to the village, who accused 
Mr. Hope of the murder; said that the woman 
who had lodged with him some days had sent 
for the minister, had received him when he 
came in a large outlying apartment called the 
keeping-room; that ho (Stone), listening, had 
heard terrible words pass between them, then 
a shot, and, breaking in, bad found the woman 
dying, and Hope leaning over her. Such was 
the outline. Horror-struck ns the people were, 
no one at first seemed to doubt Geoffrey’s guilt. 
Yet he had been an earnest, faithful minister, 
was beloved by them; but the old tradition of 
his fiery temper clung to them. “It’s the Hope 
blood!” they said, gloomily shaking their heads. 

; “Nothing will wash it out.” 

I find myself involuntarily hurrying over this 
part of my story. I cannot stop to paint the 
shame and misery that so suddenly fell among 
: us, and seemed to spread and blacken in every 
: fireside. In a month Geoffrey Hope was brought 
; to trial. Let us pass over that month in silence. 

There was a man, old before his time, sitting 
| dumb and tearless in a cell in the county jail, 

; whose hair grew whiter, whose limbs more bony 
I every day; there was a girl hardly past child- 
I hood, lying sick unto death, and nn old broken- 
; hearted man watching over her day and night, 
j Make a pitiful Btory of this if you can. I have 
: not the heart. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I -was senior counsel for GeoffYey Hope. Two 
Weeks before the trial, he gave me a letter for 
Dr. Berkley. To write it was the only effort 
made-by the wretched man during hia imprison¬ 
ment. I give it without alteration. 

“-I have dono you a deadly wrong,” it ran. 
“No other man, living or dead, can accuse me 
of this. Tct you will be just to me. I dare 
ask it from you. I believe that you will take 
what I say for truth. I have no plea to make, 
no apology for the crime of which I am guilty. 
Only to tell the truth bs God sees it. Then deal 
with me aa you will. You know what I was 
when I left homo fifteen years ago. A passion¬ 
ate, willful boy, ignorant of life d 9 It was; mor¬ 
bid, solitary, with no guide, no helper. I went 
to New Orleans. With unlimited money at com¬ 
mand, I plunged into every folly and vice. I 
drank, gnuibled, was noted ae the most raBh 
of the reckless men who haunted the hells. 
Through it all, my heart was sick to loathing 
of it all. I was intolorably alone, without a 
friend, I thought, on earth or in heaven. I 
was ill that summer with yellow fever. One 
of my companions, Parny, took me to his own 
hotel, and nursed mo. It was kind in him; 
his Bister was more than kind. She was a beau¬ 
tiful woman, Oort rude Parny, thon; beautiful, 
ot*least, in a weak boy’s eyes, fair, winning, 
treacherous, skilled to beguilo men’s hearts by 
a long course of subtle scheming. I was rich, 
yonng, it was worth her whilo to marry me. 
Sho was noted as one of the most brilliant 
women on tho Gulf-coast. I was flattered, 
grateful for tho lovo I thought sho gave mo. 
I did not know that at the very timo she was 
betrothed to a Croolo officer, Gustav Aix; I 
believe sho loved this man with all tho strength 
her treacherous nature possessed. In the fall 
we made a tour in tho lower states. I married 
her in Georgia. I have no hope to palliate my 
guilt to you; therefore I shall not linger on 
•what that marriage was to me. I suffered ; in¬ 
describably for two yearn. The woman was 
coarse, greedy, passionate. God knowB I tried 
to do my duty to her. I was patient in my very 
desperation. Her indifference to me grew into 
contempt, hate. Even now I dare not trust 
myself to speak of what this woman became. 
There was no degradation so groveling, no 
treachery so public, that she would not wallow 
in it. Wo went to Prance. I could not breathe 
the air my mother had breathed while bound to 
bo vile a wretch. In Bordeaux she mot her old 
lover, Aix, secretly, and a month after eloped 
with him during my temporary absence in 


Lyons. When I returned, I found they had 
sailed in a sloop for America. Tho vessel 
(l’Orient) was wrecked off the Brittany coast; 
few of the passengers were saved. I received 
a letter from the captain of tho Bioop stating 
that Aix and my wife were lost, and with the 
letter came whatever papers had been recovered 
from the wreck. I send you this letter. It will 
prove much that I assert. Before God I swear 
that until a fortnight ago I never suspected it 
of being a forgery. Freed thus, as I thought, 
from my burden, I came home, a poor man, but 
honest In-my hopes, gloomy as they were. I 
hoped to do some little good, to gain a little 
lato kindly regard from the people who knew 
me when a boy. You know what followed. You 
do not know what she, whom I have wronged 
bo fatally, was to me. You thought me idly 
foolish in my love for Sarah, laughed at my 
care of her. I was an old man, Dr. Berkley, 
in feeling, if not in years. She was tho first 
woman I had really loved. All that I knew of 
good, of rest, of whatever waa fair or kindly in 
life, lay 1 in her. Let me be silent hero. It is 
all over now. I did not tell you of my history. 
There was my guilt. Only there! Except in 
that one fatal concealment, I have been inno¬ 
cent. I shrank from the vile story with too 
sharp a pain to willingly recall it. As time 
passed and it was yet untold, I weakly resolved 
never to reveal it. My happiness was too nearly 
within my clutch for me to risk it. I was wrong. 
Gertrude I thought lay in the bottom of the sea, 
would not return to tell of what had been: if 
my silence was a crime, my punishment has been 
sufficient. God, the all-knowing, all-pitiful, will 
forgive me, bat—will you? Will she? 

“Of tho crime for which I am to stand my 
trial, I do not fear that you will hold me guilty 
for a moment. Yet I have no proof to bring of 
innocence. I went to the Glen, expecting to 
find a Bick woman in need of aid. I found— 
my wife. I have no words to describe that 
meeting. 

“I could not rid myself of tho belief that it 
was some mocking, taunting fiend risen to drive 
mo mad. God knows what malicious whim 
drove her here. My disgust and horror crazed 
her, I think. She came near me, caught my 
hand, and held it with jeering vows of wifely 
devotion. I thrust her from me, and, as I did 
it, a shot waa fired and she staggered and fell 
For a moment I thought Bhe herself had dis¬ 
charged the weapon, but her hands were empty. 
She lived but a moment, cried wildly for Gus¬ 
tav—for help—pushed me from her with her last 
breath. I remember nothing more of that night. 
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“I -will 8ay no moro. If I am condemned, 
.you at least -will not believe me guilty. One 
other. I dare not speak of her. God’s will be 

done.” 

No trial in the valley of the Blue Ridge ever 
excited more gloomy consternation. No family 
whose plantation lay in the boundaries of the 
four counties whose blood was not mixed with 
the Hopes or the Berkleys. It was a season of 
mourning. I was touched to find how deeply 
Geoffrey had endeared himself to these people. 
Irresistible as the circumstantial evidence was 
against him, palliative as was the plea of fiery 
anger, uncontrollable passion, the mass of the 
people persisted in believing in Mb entire inno¬ 
cence. So strong had this feeling grown, and 
so intense was the excitement in his favor, that 
Hall, tho prosecuting attorney, moved for a 
change of venue. It was granted, and the caso 
was removed to tho court of the neighboring 
district. 

I never shall forget tho day it came on. A 
gray, brooding day of early winter. The snow 
lay deep, the icicles hung heavy from the caves. 

The little town of-was crowded from early 

morning, yet it was strangely silent. Men talked 
in whispers at the corners in eager groups. Tho 
feeling of excitement ran deep and still. One 
feature of the trial vras peculiar. The gallery 
of the little court-room was filled with ladies, a 
thing unheard of in Virginia. No more real 
or delicate proof of sympathy could have been 
offered by the planters. 

I had but one colleague, Hoyt of Marion. He 
oame down the day before. I was worn-out. I 
had never worked harder on a case, or, let me 
oonfess it, with more hopeless effort. What 
will my readers think if I acknowledge that, be¬ 
fore Hoyt’s arrival, I had laid the bare facts of 


% trust than even faith in his own innocence 
I; supported him. I had planned words of en- 
} couragement out of my own desponding fancy; 
■! I uttered none of them; ho had another aid that 
\ I, alas! knew not. The constables led him down 
> the narrow passage leading to tho prisoner’s 
s box. I followed closely. In the jail-yard, on 
5; the wall, were gaping crowds of men and boys, 
^ black and white; ho did not seem to see them, 
^ passed on with a slow, firm step, and quiet face. 
sTho court-room was one mass of heads, of 
i> watchful eyes turned to the solitary man who 
came in with bent head, and took the placo of 
s shame. Used as I was to the scene, it took this 
v day for me a new significance. I looked at it 
$wUh Geoffrey’s eyes, felt it with Geoffrey’s 


;> Court was opened. The jury empaneled. The 
!: prisoner challenged no one, but sat with his 
v head bent on his hands, seemingly unconscious 
£ of all that was passing. While the jury was 
$ being sworn there was a slight pause. I saw 
i a motion at one door, tho crowd respectfully 
j making way. A bluff, stalwart figure, halting 
| slightly, came quietly in, leading a lady deeply 
; veiled. Old Tom Berkley! With his face paler, 
> sterner than usual. He made their way to the 
; bench outside of the prisoner’s box, and leaning 
! over touched the bent shoulder. “Why, Gcof- 
: frey boy!” The prisoner started up. Sarah 
| had seated herself by his side, quietly; it was 
: her right. Her father crowded close on the 

• other hand. One look into her face, and that 
■was all; then Geoffrey’s head sunk suddenly, 

; lower than before. In what praise and thanks- 
| giving to God, only Ho knows! It may be tho 

* brave, tender heart, beating beside him, could 
: guess. The brave, tender girl! In all that 
| crowded court-room there was not a heart which 


the case before another and very different coun¬ 
sellor? Pine. Never in white or black have I 
ever found a more subtle, acute genius for dis¬ 
covery, combination. Do you laugh? Then you 
dp not know the instinct of the negro. It had 
often happened that some curious hint, some 
lucky hit, had gained me a victory, which was 
due to the intuitive knack of Pine for odd bits 
of knowledge. How or in what way ho obtained 
his acquaintanco of the leading points of civil 
cases was a perpetual mystery; in such trials 
as this, where the facts were patent, where every 
minatia of evidence told, I did not scruple to 
&Tail myself of his ubiquitous ear and lynx-eye. 
But Pine heard or saw nothing that would avail. 

When tho bell was ringing for court to open, 

I went to the jail to accompany my client to tho 


did not bless her then and there! 

When the prisoner raised his head again, 
there was a change in his face. Before, hi3 
trust had been in the Unseen; now, this little 
touch of true, warm human love had fired his 
heart like new wine. The usual slow routine 
of the opening of the trial occupied an hour or 
two of the forenoon. I have no intention of 
dwelling on the technicalities of tho case—it 
would but weary my readers; only the few 
salient points divested of legal verbiage. I left 
the earlier conduct of the case in Hoyt’s hands, 
and 6tudied closely tho faces of the jurors. This 
is no subordinate part of a criminal pleader’s 
duty, especially in a cause like this, where suc¬ 
cess depended on oratory rather than facts. But 
now my heart sank. The men were plain, eom- 


court-roora. lie was calm, pale. A higher 5 mon-senso farmers, or shrewd mechanics, upon 
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whom no power of pathos would outweigh a 
grain of evidence; men who would show their 
sturdy pride in the stern justice of their con¬ 
demnation of ono who belonged to the patrician 
class. (I may say here, by-thc-way, that, do- 

spite the popular outcry against the influence 
of caste, I have found, in my practice, it was 
harder, for that very caste-reason, to obtain 
clear justice for tho rich than for the poor.) 
While Hoyt was opening, with Hall, my atten¬ 
tion was suddenly attracted by the face of r. 
man leaning over the gallery railing, whoso 
desperate, eager watchfulness marked him even 
in that intent mass of listeners. I recognized 
him instantly: tho stranger I had seen at tho 
village inn with Dick Poole. It is strange how 
floating trifles will impress tho mind even in 
the most solemn momenta. Whilo ray brain was 
busy with Geoffrey’s imminent peril, I wondered 
who this man with the picturesque, sharply-cut 
olive face was, whero ho had been staying, what 
was his interest in this trial! Presently I missed 
him; he had left the court-room. 

Hall rose after tho indictment was read. He 
traced back Geoffrey Hope’s life from tho period 
when ho first left Virginia; hia mad career of 
folly in New Orleans; tho kindness of the Par- 
nys, brother and sister; his marriage in Georgia 
(producing an affidavit from the minister still 
living); the elopement of his wife, and his re¬ 
turn to his native place. Hall was one of the 
acutest lawyers in tho state. From papers left 
by the dead woman they had gained a knowledge 
of Hope’s relation to her. "Without bringing a 
cliargo against tho prisoner of willful intention 
to commit bigamy, without calling a blush to 
the cheek of the girl beside him, he threw, in a 
delicate, covert way, a doubt of infamy over his 
whole life; upon his silence with regard to his 
first marriage; his sincerity ns an humble, peni¬ 
tent Christian minister; his ignorance that the 
woman Gertrudo still lived. Such doubts can 
bo thrown, such deep, intangible charges can 
be brought n3 skillfully in an advocate’s speech 
as in an after-tea gossip. Ho then proceeded to 
drnw, as ho said, this woful, life-long tragedy 
to its dark culmination, and summoned_his wit¬ 
nesses. 

Jim Blako testified to tho carrying of tho 
message to Mr. Hopo on tho evening of our 
visit to tho Parsonage. ‘ ‘ nad receiyod tho mes¬ 
sage from Lucky Jenkyll. Had not seen tho 
woman who Bent it. Thought it was Borne 
friend of Lucky’s, or other poor white trash. 
Got a dram of brandy for bringing it.” 

Lucky Jenkyll, a slave was not admitted as 
ovidcnce. 


Peter Stone, sworn, testified: “Am a brick¬ 
layer by trade. LWo in the hollow called Glen 
Ross. Two weeks ago deceased came to my 
house; said she had been told I had rooms to 
let. Told her they were not fit for such as she, 

being a lady and uppish-like. Said she did not 
care; wanted out of the town; would pay well. 
My wife was took with her odd French ways; so 
wo took her in. She was very quiet; stayed 
mostly in her room; did pay well. Once or 
twice I undertook to pump some news out of 
her as to her business, but coiild get no satis¬ 
faction. She only left tho house twice while 
she was there. Went out ono morning early, 
and was gone all day. About noon I was 
coming past tho Berkley plantations, and see 
her a-walking quick through tho trees, hiding 
as it might be. I stopped to look, being curi¬ 
ous. Saw Mr. Hope on horseback, coming 
down the road, by Dr. Berkley’s carriage. "Was 
talking to the young lady inside. After they 
were out of sight, tho French woman came out, 
laughing to herself. -Told my wife about it 
when I went home; said I didn’t like her ways. 
She said ’long as she paid well to let her alone! 
Tho day of the murder my wifo went over to 
her mother’s on Sandy Creek, meaning to come 
back that night; but she did not get back until 
the. next day. The deceased went out toward 
tho village in tho afternoon. Before <dark I was 
sitting on the bench at the door, when I heard 
a noiso in tho apple-orchard like voices quarrel¬ 
ing in a whisper. Think it was voices I heard, 
but won’t swear; it might have been something 
else; sounded liko voices though. At last I 
heard a sharp sort of cry, and a name; foreign 
name it was; disremember it; and the French 
woman camo hurrying up the yard. She was 
holding her hands as if she had been frightened, 
and had been crying; for tho red paint on her 
checks was washed into streaks and looked bad 
enough. She was all of a tremble. I spoke to 
her; but Bbo went past mo in tho house. Came 
down in an hour, dressed and painted again. 
Said that she wished I would stay around the 
yard, and, if any one came wanting her, not to 
let them in. She thought some of those negroes 
would bo bothering her; for they came begging 
every day. I thought that was a lie, if Bhe was 
a lady; but said nothing. Then she said the 
preacher was coming to see her, and she wanted 
tho use of tho keeping-room, as they had somo 
business; to let him como there when he came. 
Thought it was very good in Mr. Hope to tako 
somo account of tho foreign body; for I didnt 
think bIio was worth it. Waited round until 
nino o’clock; then, went to bed. About ten I 
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heard a horse come to tho front door; Trento With supplementary, unimportant evidence, 
down and found Mr. Hope. He asked how the $ the counsel for tho prosecution closed. I never 
sick woman was. Said sho wasn’t sick, but had S have known a stronger case of circumstantial 
business I believed. Took him in the keep- $ evidence. Our rebutting testimony was mengre 
ing room, and went out as the French woman 5 in fact, however strong wo held it to be in in- 

came in tho other door. Heard a curious noiso ^ ference. Hoyt Bummoned first a few witnesses 
like a moan; so Btopped and listened. The s to testify to the moral position of tho prisoner. 
Tvoman was talking jeering-like, laughing now He had chosen them well. Their evidence was 
and then. Only heard Mr. Hope’s voice once $ short, forcible, weighty. Geoffrey Hope, as ho 
or twice; it sounded unnatural, smothered a3 $ was, stood before the people, a lofty, high- 
if something hurt him terribly. Was just going £ souled Christian gentleman, bearing the weight 
to open the door, when I heard her walk over < of a great sorrow. The story of his first mar- 
the floor. He said something loud as if ho \ riage was brought forward in its true light, by 
cursed her, and then I heard a shot. I was i* means of letters which ho had fortunately pre- 
ecared, stunned; did not go in for a minute or \ served. Tho forged letter, proving his ignor- 
two. When I did, she was lying on a bench i> » n ce of the existence of this woman, told upon 
dead and Mr. Hope walking the floor. I only $ the jury. But alas! the stronger we made our 
stayed a minute; asked him who did it. He \ point of his past misery with tho dead woman, 
said he didn’t know; looked as if he had not < ™d his entire conviction of her death, the more 
his Eenses; was white, the big drops of sweat on i probable appeared the fact that in a madness of 
his face. I started off to the town. I was afraid \ desperation he had rid himself of the curse. 

I would be took up for the murder myself. I; The former witnesses were recalled to prove 
Met the officers an hour afterward in the Glen.” s that no weapon was found on the prisoner when 
Such was his testimony. His cross-examina- $ discovered, nor in the room; but that we knew 
tion was as follows: “Where were ydu during \ a ™ ilcd Utile, the pistol might easily have been 
that hour?” “Hiding in the thicket. I got $ tiuD g from tlie window into the swampy ground, 
scared, thought nobody would believe the £ H easy for an experienced lawyer to tell 
preacher did it, and I would be suspected.” J the tone and temper of a jury. My heart grew 
“What kind of voice did you hear in the apple S morG lcaden every moment. Hoyt, summoning 
orchard?” “Will not swear that they were J tho witnesses, could hardly conceal his hopeless 
voices, thought they were, as much from the i; chagrin. Even if the evidence was not held 
looks of the woman as from hearing; thought $ Etron g enough to convict him, the verdict would 
there must be some one there or she would not $ be actually what it would nominally be ren- 
have cried out the name.” “What name?” S dered in Scotland, not “Acquitted,” but “Not 
“One I never heard before.” A sudden thought ^ Proven.” The man would go forth, if not to 
struck me. I leaned over the desk, and, in a $ tbe gallows, to a worse fate—with blasted fame 
voice inaudible to the audience, said, “Was it $ and fortune, the mark of Cain upon his brow. 
Gustav?” The face of the witness brightened. $ The case was closed. The speeches of tho 
“Yes! that is it. I had disremembered it.” s junior counsel lasted late into the night, yet 


Flynn was then sworn. He testified to being i; the audience rested in intent, unabated excitc- 
Bent by me after Mr. Hope, to arrivingmt Lucky ^ ment. No finer forensic display has ever been 
Jenkyll’s and learning there that the prisoner made in a criminal trial in Virginia. The ad- 
had gone on to Stone’s. He described his en- i vocates who spoke that night were men who 
trance into the keeping room—the position of jj had earned an enduring fame, and the terriblo 
the body, and the crazed appearance of Hope, $ emergency of the present cause called out every 
&s I have before stated. The evidence of Davis, j atent power. I saw the prisoner shudder as 
the constables, and that of the coroner, Pike, S Hall sat‘down, and the judge rose to adjourn 


followed; but they elicited nothing new to the 
reader. Albert Ward and John Hoge, physi¬ 
cians, severally testified as to the state of the 
body when examined by them. The shot, a 
pistol bullet, had taken effect almost instantly, 
lodging in the inner cavity of the heart. The 
bullet, when found, had been driven against the 
ribs with such force as to carry a bit of paper 
(part of the wadding) uninjured with it. They 
had found no other marks of violence. 


court. He was a doomed man. The ringing 
words, that had just died away, were like a peal 
of vengeance, inflexible, immutable. The court 
was cleared in deathly silence. One or two 
women in the galleries were carried out insen¬ 
sible—sisters, friends of tho man who to-morrow 
was to bo condemned to death, or worse than 
death. The group around the bar of advo¬ 
cates, judges, broke up gloomily and passed out. 
The prisoner was detained until the room was 
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emptied. He turned then and lifted the bent face 
beside him to liis own. The face of the picture! 
White as death, radiant with perfect trust, the 
lips quivering slightly with agony. Watching, 
believing, until the death-end! Only one look, 
and then he turned away, and waa led back to 
his cell. 

CHAPTER VI. 

I slept but little that night. At noon the 
next day I was to close the plea for the prisoner. 
Wild as I know the hope to be, I was aware that 
his friends did rest their hopo on me. It was 
the straw of the drowning man. Yet I prayed 
for help as earnestly as if I had possessed the 
faith that my prayer could bo granted. I nover 
felt the weakness of my own powers bo deeply 
as when conscious that so awful a confidence 
was placed on them. 

The bell rang for court. From my inn win¬ 
dow I watched the crowds pouring through the 
narrow streets, until the building was filled to 
suffocation. It was a day of clear, bewildering 
Buniight; how mocking it seemed 1 

I look my way slowly to court. Hoyt was 
speaking as I entered. Stamwortb, on the op¬ 
posite side, was to follow. I glanced at Geof¬ 
frey. Over his face there was a sickly pallor; 
his eyes were closed; ho had bidden good-by to 
the fears and hopes of tho world. Listening 
dully to my colleague’s desperate effort to gild 
over tho fatal facts, I leaned against the plas¬ 
tered wall. 

A Buddcn wrench at my arm made me turn. 
It was Pine, his black face ashy with excite¬ 
ment. “Fur do lub o’ God, Mars John! cum 
hcah.” I went hastily out of tho crowd. Ho 
thrust into my hand a scrap of something black. 
“He’s do murderer! Gor a Mighty bo praised, 
ho did it!” 

“What do you mean? Are you crazy, boy?” 

“He—do man at Dick Poole’s. Look at dat 
stuff, marster—dat black fur, ’ud know dat fur 
in Ejup.” 

“Where did you find it?” 

“Fund it dis mormn, me um Jim Blake, 
hangin to um bush outside deni window, where 
do woman was shot, marator.” 

A wild thought struck me—I had been dumb 
not to think of it before—I made my way hastily, 
though silently, to the witness-box. There was 
a small table below it. I looked upon it, under 
it. Tho room had been swept that morning; 
irhat I Bought was gone. No! There it wap on 
the floor—the crumpled, bloody piece of paper- 
wadding found iu the body. I caught it, my 
old hand shaking with excitement. 


What waa gained I knew not—but everything 
was to be risked on the possibility of that gain, 
I aorawled on a slate, and handed it up to Hoyt: 
“Speak all day, if you can, and if I lime not 
returned, sue for an adjournment on the plea of 
new and vital testimony.” 

Hoyt ohanged color, hut neither by word nor 
look betrayed surprise. I hurried out. 

It was growing.dusk when I returned, and, 
pausing a moment in the jury-room, quietly en¬ 
tered court. It waa even more densely crowded 
than in the morning. Hoyt was Btill up. I saw 
through his labored sentences an incessant, 
watchful glance to tho door. He observed me; 
a significant motion was enough for him. A 
vague notion had spread through the people 
that Hoyt was speaking against time; that my 
absence had some important bearing on the 
case. The prisoner and his friends had caught 
the wild hopo. Geoffrey, no longer self-pos¬ 
sessed, sat nervously wiping his clammy face 
from time to time, his muscles rigid with a 
tenso suspense. Ho was only a man; life was 
worth much—and honor! 

Hoyt drew his argument to a sudden close, 
and, prompted by a look from me, quietly 
prayed the court for “suspension of rules and 
tho admission of important and unforeseen 
evidence.” It was granted. There wa3 an 
eager breath of excitement over tho room; then 
silence. * 

A fow whisperod words to Hoyt gave him 
his cue. Referring to the papers left by the 
deceased, he proved her connection, with Gustav 
Aix as his nominal wife to have existed as lately 
as the second August just past. 

I was then summoned as witness and sworn, 
waiving my position as counsel for the accused. 
I testified to the conversation, overheard by mo 
in tho cabin by the roadside on the afternoon 
of the murder. This was proof that this cum 
had followed her to the neighborhood. 

Richard Poole was then summoned and sworn. 

Poole was one of the small farmers of C- 

county, the owner of one or two negroes, hardly 
a step above them in refinement, ignorant, 
cowardly, but honest enough. He trembled 
excessively on mounting to the stand, and for 
some moments was so bewildered by terror that 
his evidence was unintelligible. Patience, how* 
ever, calmed him at last, and the assurance that 
his testimony should not be used against him. 
He then testified as follows: “Am a planter in 
a small way. Badly off. Like to make a little 
money honestly if I can. Was down in tbs 
Berkley Town tavern last day of court in last 
month. Landlord Simms said to me there was 
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& man there wanted to board in the country 
’count of fishing and gunning. I offered to take 
him. Thought I could make a raise, maybe. 
Man came out with me, tall, dark man ho was; 
handsome. Been boarding at my house ever 
since. I saw little of him, being out on the 
farm moBt of the time. He hardly over stayed 
in-doors; used to go out in the morning and 
not come home till night. Never brought any 
game though, which I thought queer. Day of 
the murder he came home early in the evening, 
looked flushed and angry. Went up stairs to 
his room. I said to my wife, ‘There’s some¬ 
thing wrong with Mr. Thorne,’ (for that was the 
name we called him by.) I went up stairs and 
lotked in his room, out of curiosity-like, as X 
passed the door. He was standing with, his 
hack to me, but was loading a pistol. Tore a 
bit of paper for wadding out of a letter and 
threw it on the floor. When I came down I 
jaid, ‘He’s after no good.’ Directly he came 
down and went out of the door. I don’t know 
what made me follow him, but I did. Told my 
wife I was going out to see the stock foddered; 
but instead took after him a good piece behind. 
He kept on at a fast pace. He had on a black 
cloak, trimmed with fur. Went down the fields 
outside the village, through Starr’s Thicket, then 
down through Glen Boss. It was getting dark, 
but I was curious to see the matter out; for 
now and then he would take out the pistol and 
cock it, as if he expected to Bhoot right away. 

It was somewhat late: it might be nine or ten 
o’clock when we got to Peter Stone’s, ne 
climbed over the yard fence and crept round 
the bushes. I got behind a Hnden tree and 
watched through a crack. There was a light 
in one window. He got up to it on the outside, 
hanging on to the beams. It is a wood house, 
badly weather-boarded. I saw him sticking 
there for a minute or two, clutching the chunks 
to keep himself from falling. Then ho raised 
the pistol to a broken pane of the window and 
fired. I did not hear any cry inside. 

“I made off as fast as I could over the hills, 
by a short cut I knew, and got home about three 
o’clock. I told my wife. We were afraid to 
tell. Thorne came home late the next morning. 
We were in-doors pretty constant since then. 
Only heard of Mr. Hope’s trial last week. I felt 
awful, not knowing what to do, but thought as 
I had kept quiet so long I would he tried for 
accessory after the fact, if I said anything. 
Heard of such things in law. Besides, was f 
mortal afraid of my life with Thorne. I am a 
poor man, have a family. Couldn’t run the 
risk of bein’ hung for Mr. Hope, though I like t 


him. Thorne hung round the house until yes¬ 
terday, then was gone for an hour or two in the 
morning: came here, I think, to the trial. Came 
homo about noon, went up stairs and got some 
money out of his trunk and papers, borrowed 
my horse, Morgan, to go back to the village, he 
Baid. Has never been back. This morning the 
horse came back, blown and sweating awful: 
must have been ridden almost to death. The 
constables came out an hour or two after, and 
brought me and my wife here. I have told the 
wholo truth, so help me God.” Poole here 
began to blubber for mercy', and his testimony 
being complete, was removed and his wife 
placed on the stand. Her evidence corrobo¬ 
rated his in every particular. 

During the time these witnesses occupied 
the stand, a silence, terrible in its intentness, 
reigned over the house. Men scarcely grasped 
the full force of what they heard, noyt availed 
himself of the dead stillness to produce his last 
conclusive fact. A cloak, trimmed with sable, 
was shown, and sworn to by Poole as that worn 
by his lodger on the night of the murder. A 
piece of cloth and fur attached, which exactly 
fitted into ft rent in it, were found, as Jim Blake 
testified by him, clinging to one of the thorn 
bushes under the window. No papers or letters 
had been left by the fugitive which could give 
a clue to his identity save one; the paper from 
which he had torn the wadding of the pistol, 
and which the Pooles had Beereted. It was a 
bill from a wine dealer in Mobile, Alabama, to 
Gustav Aix, receipted. The bloody fragment 
found in the heart of the deceased was pro¬ 
duced, and made the torn paper complete. Hoyt 
closed the case with only these words, “Justice, 
gentlemen of the jury!” 

I will not repeat the judge’s charge. Tho 
old man, who had known Geoffrey Hope from 
boyhood, delivered it with a voice which he 
could not steady, so full was it of eager thank¬ 
fulness. 

The jury did not leave their box. “Not 
guilty” Bounded through the court-room in a 
clear, firm voice, that was lost in one wild 
whirlwind of uproar. The tempest of enthu¬ 
siasm, that had been restrained for two hours, 
broke out at last and swept all order, dignity, 
rule away. The sheriff vainly called for silence, 
scarcely able himself to keep from joining in 
the tremendous cheer ringing from courtroom 
and streets, where eager crowds were waiting. 

I In the midst of it all the freed man stood 
silent, unconscious of anything but the pale, 
[ worn-out girl, who, with a shivering sigh, had 
1 sunk down, like one dead, at his feet; while old 
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Tom Berkley, sobbing like a boy, sat beside 
him. 

The ensuing spring, I returned to Berkley 
Place from Richmond. The welcome I met was 
less joyous than tho last, but more deep and 
feeling. Thero was a wedding in the old home¬ 
stead in a few days. A quiet wedding, though 
tho clans of Hope and Berkley were met to¬ 
gether. But the shadow of tho great danger, 
that had passed by so lately, rested over tho 
house, over the faces and hearts of bride and 
bridegroom. 

A grave, solemn wedding. In the darkness 
of that peril, man and woman had looked deep 
into the future that lay beforo them, and hand 
in hand dared it with slow, firm steps, trusting 
in tho love within, the lovo above. The trust 
has never failed. 

All that I have told in my story passed years 
ago. 'Whenever I can, I go to Berkley Place, 
whero old Tom, genial and warm as ever, still 
holds open court. Pino accompanies me, a 
middle-aged “undo” now, with gray hair and 
sometimes troublesome rheumatism; but after 
tho first day, he hands mo over to the caro of 
some one else and is missing. When I go over 
to make my visit to tho parsonage I find him 
thero, established as major-domo of kitchen, 
buttery, and house, generally escorted by a 
troop of youthful Toms, and Geoffreys, and 
Johns. “Let undo Pine stay with us, cousin 
John,” coaxed one of these nuisances (my 


namesake by-the-way), tho last time I was 
there. “Yes,” plead Sarah, “leave Pine with 
us, I think he will be happy here. And we 
owe him happiness sucli as wo never can re¬ 
turn.” “What do you owe him?” persisted 
tho curly-headed catechist. “Only a life, my 
boy,” said lib father, stroking the little hand 
with an unsteady touch. Pine’s black face 
worked nervously, then he broko into a laugh, 
tho negro’s only concealment for excitement. 
“Guess Mars’ John owes me two or three times 
dat. Got no more gumpshion dan dig chile 
’bout keepin’ hisself alive. No, no, Mist. 
Sarah, muss stay with olo Mars’ while um lires. 
Only he’s got to cum down hcali once a year, 
anyhow.” 

Somo four or five yenr3 after the trial, in a 
Lynn paper, I read of tho sudden illness of a 
man under trial for forgery, whose real name 
it was averred was Gustav Ais. 

I started instantly for Massachusetts, and 
with some difficulty obtained from tho dying 
man a full confession of tho murder of the 
woman Gertrude. - It was made public in those 
co'unties whero the trial was held. I took the 
paper myself to Geoffrey Hope and placed it in 
his hands. He read it in Bilence, pressed my 
hand and said nothing. 

But going into his study that evening, I 
found his book open at the words, “In the 
day of trouble I called unto Thee: And Thou 
hast answered.” 
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